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AFTERTHOUGHTS AND FOREWORDS 
^^ TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

^^R TN preparing a new edition of this book I have sought 

r *■ Wp and taken hints from every criticism of it that I 

E have seen ; and I heard of none that I did not try to find if 

I it ms not at hand. Whoever attempts to correct the faults 

I of others in any respect, may expect severe treatment at the 

W hands of the very men whom he would serve ; and if his 

fflbits are directed to their use of language, he may reason- 

ibly look forward to walking, sitting, and sleeping upon pen- 

poinls for a while. Wherefore I have been very pleasantly 

■uiprised that of the much that has been written about this 

tiook, so little, comparatively, was disparaging. In only one 

juajter have I found reason to complain of unfairness, or 

'-■en of a captious spirit, while the general tone of my 

I "iiics, public and private, has been that of thankfulness 

!••[ 3 real service. But I have tried not to allow myself (o 

he led by the favorable judgement of my critics into the 

belief that I could disregard the strictures of my censors. 

In many passages of the book slight changes have been 
made ; upon matters of fact and of opinion a few important 
modifications will be found ; one new chapter has been 
added. Tlie sum of these alterations and correclions will, 
I liope, be regarded as such an improvement of the book as 
nitl make it more worthy of the attention which it has re- 
.• ccived. The most of these changes would have been made 



Pwhether my book has any value, let time del 
hat I have written cannot bear criticism, it is v 

ought to die. It will soon disappear into the li 
l& forgotten ; and the less that is said aboul 
;r. Any disparagement of the " scholarship " 
: gives me little concern. It is altogether fr 
lose. Whatever value I hoped these desultory 
!d have, depends in the least that is possible u 
ling, real or supposed, of the author. If I h: 
tation of that sort, it is not of my seeking. N 
u the consideration due to a philologist. For 
)logist is a man who, horsed upon Grimm's law, 
ivasive syllable over umlauts and ablauts into th( 
ing recesses of the Himalayas ; and I confess that 

linguistic Nimrod. I have joined a little in tha 
like the Frenchman who, after one day of " /* 
I the soil ai perfide Albion, being summoned nex 
for another run, cried " Vot, do they make I 
5?" and turned his aching bones to rest, I soon 
left the field to bolder spirits and harder riders 
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philologicaL The few suggestions which I have made in 
ei\TD(jlogy I put forth with no alTectaiion of timidity, but 
with little concern as to their fate." It is upon this ground, 
humbk-r or higher, that in good faith I take my stand, and 
Jt is only this that I profess to be able to maintain. 

Besides the topics of taste and reason in the use of lan- 
guage, there are two to which I have ventured direct atten- 
tion. Upon one of these my position (as to which I have 
no vagtjc notion, but a settled conviction) is that in the devel- 
opment of language, and in particular of the English lan- 
guage, reason always wins against formal grammar or illog- 
ical usage, and that the " authority " of eminent writers, 
conforming to, or forttiing, the usage of their day, while it 
does absolve from the charge of solecism those who follow 
such example, does not completely justify or establish a use 
of words inconsistent with reason, or out of the direction of 
the normal growth of language. In other words, I believe, 
assert, and endeavor to maintain that in language, as in 
morals, there is a higher law than mere usage, which, in 
morals as in language, makes that acceptable, tolerable, 
and even proper in one age, which becomes intolerable and 
improper in another ; that this law is the law of reason, 
toward a conformity to which usage itself is always strug- 
f^ing. and, altliough constantly hindered and often diverted, 
winning its way, little by little, not reaching, yet ever near- 
ing an ever-receding goal. To assault any position of 
nine, which is not itself taken upon the ground of usage, by 
bringing up the " authority," that is the mere example, of 
ineni writers, is at once to beg the question at issue. It 
f be said, and is said, that in language usage is both ir 
t and of right the final law and the ground of law. But 
b any one who takes that for granted I cannot argue. We 
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do not approach each other near enough for collision. Wb' 
are as widely separated as two theological dbputants would 
be, one of whom was a Protestant, and the olher a Papist 
who set up as an axiom the divine establishment and per- 
petual infallibility of the Romish Church. He assumes and. 
starts from the very point that I dispute. 

That language has in all respects a norma! growth, 
that passing deviations from that normality are not to be 
defended and accepted without question on the ground that 
mere eminent usage justifies such irregularides, I do verily 
believe. And upon this point of so-called irregularity, it 
seems to me that the remarks made by Helfenstein in the 
introduclion to his examination of ih? anomalous verbs, are 
of even wider application : 

" Under this head we range all those verbs which in theif 
inflexional forms show certain peculiarities so as to ttquira 
separate treatment as a ciass of their own. We avoid thft 
term irregular, for it is high time that this designation, 
which cannot but convey erroneous notions, should disap- 
pear from the terminology of grammarians. There is noth- 
ing irregular in these verbs, and nothing irregular in lan- 
guage generally. Every phenomenon is founded upon a 
law ; it is not the product of haphazard or of an arbitrary 
will. Where the law has not yet been discovered, it remains 
the noblest task of linguists to strive after its discovery and 
elucidation. What as yet evades explanation may be left 
standing over as a fact which is sure to find some day suffi- 
cient illustration from other corollary facts grouped around. 
But we must do away once and for all with all notions of 
irregularity, and therefore drop the term which keeps such 
notions alive." — Comparative Grammar of the Tettlonie La» 
ptages, p. 499. 
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I cannot believe that the arbitrary and capricious usage 
of a clique or a mere generation of writers is such a " phe 
nomenon" as Helfenstein regards as "founded upon a law, 
irhen he declares tliat there is nothing irregular in language 
generally. 

And as to the weight of authority which is claimed for 
efninent writers, I cannot see why the endowment of cre- 
ative genius should, or that it does, insure to its possessor 
a greater certainty of correctness in the use of language 
than may go with the possession of inferior powers. To 
admit that would oblige us to accept Chaucer as a higher 
authority than Gower, Spenser as higher than Sidney, Lyiy 
than Ascham, Shakespeare than Jonson, Pope than Addi- 

^^UD, Scott than Hallam, Byron than Southey, Carlyle than 

^^■ador or Macaulay, Dickens than Helps. 

^^Htopon the second of the topics to which I have referred, 

^Trat English is to all intents and purposes a grammarless 
longue, and therefore has a superiority over all others, I 
shiill let what I have said stand witliout further argument, 
■.i:ily calling to my support this passage from Sidney's 
\pol(^ie for Poetrie," which when I wrote before 1 had 
utterly forgotten. Speaking of English, he says : 

I" I know some will say it is a mingled language. And 
Ujr not so much the better, taking the best of both the 
Iker? Another will say that it wanleth Grammer. Nay 
m it hath that praise that It wanteth not [»'. e., does not 
kd] Grammer : for Grammer it might have, but it needej 
pot ; being so easie of it selfe, and so voyd of those cum- 
bersome differences of Cases, Genders, Moodes, and Tenses, 
which I think was a pcecc of the Tower of B;ibii(in's curse, 
that a man should be put to schoole to Icarne his mother 
tongue But for the uttering sweetly and properly the con- 
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ceils of the minde, Trbich is the end of speech, that hath it 
equally with any other tongue in the world : and is parti- 
culerly happy in compositions of two or three words togethei 
neere the Greeke, far beyond the Latine : which is one of 
the greatest beauties can be in a language." 

What Sidney saw, and thus with sweet dogmatism set 
forth, I have but endeavored to illustrate and to establish. 

Why I have been called upon to write this book is still 
not easy for me to understand. For it is the result of 
questions submitted to me from correspondents in all parts 
of the country upon the subject of which it treats, although 
I can hardly pretend to have made a special study of lan- 
guage — no other, in fact, than was part and parcel of 
studies in English literature generally, and particularly that 
of the Elizabethan period. But as these questions were 
speered at me, I thought it would be pleasant and profitable 
to answer them in the articles which have been gathered into 
this volume. Let me say to my correspondents and readers 
that if any of them hope to acquire a good style, or to 
" iearn to write," by reading such books as this, or even by 
the study of grammar and rhetoric, as I have reason to fear 
that some of them do, they will be grievously disappointed. 
That acquisition comes only through native ability and gen- 
eral culture. No man ever learned to win the ear of the 
public by studies of this nature. Those who write what is 
read with pleasure and profit, do not get their power or 
learn tlieir craft from dictionaries, grammars, or books on 
rhetoric. The study of language must be pursued for its 
own sake. It has only a place, although a high one, in that 
genera! culture which gives menlgl discipline and makes the 
accomplished man. He who cannot write with clearness 
and force without troubling his soul about pronouns and 
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prepositions, syntax and definitions, may better change his 
pen for a hoe and his inkstand for a watering-pot, and give 
his days and nights to market-gardening ; an occupation 
equally honorable with literature, and, I can assure him, far 
moie profitable, no less to the world at large than to the 
mdhriduaL With which counsel I bid my leaders GirewelL 



To James Russell. Loweli« 



When your forefather met m<ne, «b he probably did, toiaa 
hra hundred knd thirty or forty years ago, in the newly laid 
out street of Cambridge {and there is reason for believing that 
the meeting was likely to be about where Gore Hal! now 6tandB)» 
jDurs might have been somewhat more grimly courteous than 
be doubtless was, had he known that he saw the man one of 
whose children in the eighth generation was to pay one of his, 
■I the Mime remove, even this small tribute of mere words i and 
mine might have lost some of his reputation for indelibility had 
he luiowo that he was keeping on his steeple-crown before him 
without whom there would be no "Legend of Brittany," no 
"Sir Launfatj" no "Commemoration Ode," no "Cathedral," 
no "Biglow Papers," — without whom our idea of the New 
England these men helped to found would lack, in these latter 
days, some of the Strength and the beauty which make it 
worthy of our respect, our admiration, and our love, — and 
without whom the great school that was soon set up where 
they were standing, to be the first and ever the brightest light 
of learning in the land, would miss one of its most shining 
em amen ts. 

We may be sure that both these honored men spoke English 

in the strong and simple manner of their time, of which you 

hate well said that it was " a iiiction which we should be glad 

b buy back from desuetude. at almost any cost," and which 

[1) 



TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELl- 

you faave done so much to illustrate, to perpetuate, and to 
rich, I have as liitle Taith a* I believe jou have in the worth 
of a school-bred language. Strong, clear, healthy, liv 
■peech springs, like most strong, living things, from the a 
and grows according to the law of life within its seed, 
pruning and training may do something for a nursery-bred 
weakling, and even for that which springB up unbidden, and 
grows with native vigor into sturdy shapelineEs. It is because 
you have shown this in a manner which makes all men of New 
England stock your debtors, and proud of their indebtedness, 
that at the beginning of a book which seeks to do in (he weak- 
s of precept what you have done by the strength of example, 
I acknowledge, in bo far as I may presume to do so, whU ia 
owing to you by all your countrymen, and aho record the 
high respect and warm regard with which I am, and hope eve 
to be, 

Faithfully your friend, 

Richard Grant Whitk. 
or , .i«<j..sj<.. ^^^ 




THE following pages contain the Eubstance of the 
articles which appeared in The Galaxy in the years 
1867, 1868, and 1S69, under the title now borne by 
this volume. Some changes in the arrangement of 
tite subjects of those articles, some excisions, and a few 
additions, have been made ; but after reading, with a 
wtllingncsG to learn, nearly all the criticisms with which 
I was favored, I have found reason for abandoning 
or modifying very few of my previously expressed 
opinions. 

The purpose of the book is the consideration of the 
right use and the abuse of words and idioms, with an 
occasional examination of their origin and their history. 
It is occupied almost exclusively with the correctness 
snd fitness of verbal expression, and any excursion into 
higher walks of philology is transient and incidental. 

Soon after taking up this subject I heard a story 
of a professor at Oxford, who, being about to address 
a miscellaneous audience at that seat of learning, illus- 
trated some of his positions by quotations in the original 
from Arabic writers. A friend venturing to bint that tUsJ 



might be caviare to his audience, he replied) " O. every- 
body knows a little Arabic." Now, I have discovered 
that everybody does not kno^ a little Arabic ; and mare, 
tliat there arc men all around me, of intelligeace and 
character, who, altliough tliey cannot be called illiterate, 
— as peasants are illiterate, — know so very little of 
the right use of English, diat, without venturing beyond 
the limits of my own yet imperfect knowledge of my 
mother tongue, I might undertake to give the lustruC' 
tion that I Bnd many of them not only need, but 
desire. 

The need is particularly great in this coftntry ; of 
which fact I have not only set fortii the reasons, but 
have endeavored to explain them with such detail as 
would enable my readers to see them for themselves, and 
take them to heart, instead of merely accepting or reject- 
ing my assertion. Since I first gave these reasons in The 
Galaxy, they have been incidentally, but earnestly and 
impressively, presented by Professor Whitney in his 
book on Language and tlie Study of Language. 
Summing up his judgment on this point, tliat eminent 
philologist says, " The low-toned party newspaper is 
too much the type of tlie prevailing literary influence 
by which tlie style of speech of our rising generation 
is moulding. A tendency to slang, to colloquial in- 
elegances, and even vulgarities, is tlie besetting sin 
against which we, as Americans, have especially ' to 
guard and to struggie." 

What Professor Whitney thus succinctly declares, I 
have endeavored to set forth at large and to illustrate. 
Usn]^ in thn end makes language; determining not 



^^■{(y die meaning of words, but their Gu^esttveness, 
^^■d a]so their influence. For the influence of man 
^^^»on language is reciprocated by tile influence of Ian- 
gunge upon man ; and the mental tone of a community 
may be vitiated by a yielding to the use of loose, coarse, 
low, and frivolous phraseology. Into this people fall 
by the mere thoughtless imitation of slovenly cxcm* 
plars. A case in point — trifling and amusing, but not, 
therefore, less suggestive — recently attracted ray attet^ 
don. Professor Whitney mentions, as one of his many 
illustrations of the historical character of word-making, 
that WE put on a "pair of rubbers" because, when 
caoutchouc was first brought to us, we could find no 
better use for it than the rubbing out of pencil-marks. 
But overshoes of this material are not universally called 
" rubbers." In Philadelphia, with a reference to tlic 
natiu-e of the substance of which they are made, they 
are called " gums." A Philadelphia gentleman and 
hia wife going to make a visit at a house in New 
York, where they were very much at home, he entered 
tlie parlor alone ; and to the question, " Why, where 
is Emily?" answered, " O, Emily is outside cleaning 
ber gums upon the mat ; " whereupon there was a 
momentary look of astonishment, and then a peal of 
laughter. Now, there is no need whatever of the use 
of either of the poor words rubbers or gums in this 
tense. The proper word is simply <roershoes., which 
expresses all that there is occasion to Icll, except to 
a manufacturer or a salesman. There is neidicr ri 
sity nor propriety in our going into the question of d 
Unic of what we wear for the protection of our fi 



and of saying that a lady U either rubbing her rubbers 
or cleaning her gums on the mat ; no more than 
there is in our sa^'ing that a gentleman is brusliing his 
wool (meaning his coat), or a lady drying her eyes 
with her linen (meaning her handkerchief). Lan- 
guage is generally formed by indirect and unconscious 
effort ; but when a language is subjected to the constant 
action of such degrading indueuces as those ^hich 
tjireaten ours, it may be well to introduce into its devel- 
opment a little consciousness. The difference between 
saying, He donated the balance of the lumber, and He 
gave the rest of tlie timber, is perhaps trifling; but man's 
language, like Tnau himself, grows by a gradual accre- 
tion of trifles, and the sum of these, in our case, is 
on the one hand good English, and on the other bad. 
Therefore they are not unwortliy of any man's serious 
attention, 

Language is rarely corrupted, and is often enriched, 
by the simple, unpretending, ignorant man, who takes 
no thought of his parts of speech. It is from the man 
who knows just enough to be anxious to square his 
sentences by the line and plummet of gr.tmmar and 
dictionary that his mother tongue suffers most grievous 
injuiy. It is his influence chiefly which is resisted in 
this book. I have little hope, I must confess, of un- 
doing any of the harm that he has done, or of pluck- 
ing up any monstrosity which, planted by him, has struck 
root into the popular speech ; particularly if it seems 
fine, and is not quite understood by those who use it. 

Transpire and predicate — worthy pair — will be used, 
I fear, the one to mcait happen, and the other found ; 



will continue to be being done, and the 
barkeeper of the period will call his grog-shop 
j-ro0m, notwithstanding all tliat I have 
t abler men and better scholars than I am may 
', to the contraiy. But, although I do not expect to 
e away corruption, I do hope to arrest 
ure by giving bints that help toward wholesoi 



This book may possibly correct some of the pw 
vailing evils a^inst which it is directed; but I shall 
be K3tis5cd if it awakens an attention to its subject t!iat 
will prevent evil in the future. Scholars and philolo- 
gists need not be told that it is not addressed to tliem ; 
but neither is it written for the unintelligent and entirely 
uninstnicted. It is intended to be of some service to 
iatclligent. thoughtfiil, educated persons, who arc in- 
terested in the study of tlie Bnglish language, and in 
tiic protection of it against pedants on the one side and 
coarse libertines in language on the otlier. 

On the ctj'mology of words I have said little, because 
little was needed. The points from which I have re- 
garded words are in general rather those of taste and 
mson than of history ; and my discussions are philo- 
logical only as all study of words must be philological. 
The few suggestions which I have made in ctj'mology 
\ put forth with no affectation of timidity, but 'with 
pitle concern as to their fate. Etymology, which, as 

\ is now practised, is a product of die last thirty 
, fulfils toward language the function which the 

Uiquarian and the genealogist discharge in the making 

i the world's iiistory. The ctj-mologist of llie present 
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day follows, as he Bhould follow, bis word up step by 
Btep through the written records of past j-ears, until 
he finds its origin in the fixed form of a parent language. 
The disappearance of every letter, the modilication 
of every sound, the introduction of every new letter, 
must be accounted for in accordance with the analogy 
of the language at the period when the change, real 
or supposed, took place. Thus etymology has at last 
been placed upon its only safe bases, — research and 
comparison, — and the origin of most words in modem 
languages is as surely determinable as that of a mem- 
ber of any family which has a recorded history. 

I have only to add here that in my remarks on what 
I have unavoidably called, by way of distinction, British 
English and " American " English, and in my criticism 
of the Bt}'le of some eminent British authors, no insin- 
uation of a superiority in tlie use of their motlier tongue 
by men of English race in " America " is intended, no 
right to set up an independent standard is implied. 
Of the latter, indeed, there is no fear. When that new 
" American " thing, so eagerly sought, and hitherto 
so vainly, does appear, if it ever do appear, it will not 
be a language, or even a literature. 



This book wag prepared for Uie press in the autumn of 1869. 
An unavoidable and unexpected delaj in its appearance has 
enabled rae to add a fow examples in iiluEtration of m^ viewB, 
which 1 have met with since that time; but it has received no 
DtJier additions. 

R. G. W. 

Nnr Vouc, 7>ifr 1 itta 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



ONE of the, last judgments pronounced in philo- 
logy is, that words are merely arbitrary sounds 
for ihe expression and communication of ideas; 
'iiM, for instance, a man calls the source of light 
and beat the sun, because his mother taught him 
^ to call it, and that is the name by which it is 
fcnown to the people around him, and that if he 
fud been taught In his childhood, and by example 
afterwards, to call it the moon, he would have done so 
without question. But this truth was declared more 
than two hundred years ago by Oliver Cromwell la 
his reply to the committee that waited upon him 
from Parliament to ask him to take the title of king. 
Id the course of his refusal to yield to their request, 
he said, — 

" Words have not their import from the natural power of 
particular combinatione of characters, or from the real elGcacjr 
Df certain sounds, but from the consent of those that use them, 
■□d arbitrarily annex certain ideas to them, which might have 
been (ignified witli equal propriety by any otlier." 

Thus mother wit forestalled philological de- 
duction ; but the reasoning would be weak that 
found in the fact that language is formed, on the 

mie, by consent and custom, an argument in favot 
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of indifference as to the right or wrong of usaga 
For, although he was so earnestly entreated thereto, 
and although it would have obviated some difBculty 
in the administration of the government, Crom- 
well, notwithstanding his opinion as to the arbitrary 
' meaning of words, refused to be called a king, be- 
cause king meant something that he was not, and ] 
had associations which he wished not to bring up. 
And although to the individual words are arbitrary, 
to the race or the nation, they are growths, and ar© 
themselves the fruit and the sign of the growth of 
the race or the nation itself. So words have, Hka 
men, a history, and alliances, and rights of birth, 
and inherent powers which endure as long as they 
live, and which they can transmit, although some- 
what modified, to their rightful successors. 

But although most words are more immutablCf 
as well as more enduring, than men are, some of 
them within the memory of one generation vary 
both in their forms and in the uses which tliey serve, 
doing so according to the needs and even the 
neglect of the users. And thus it is that living 
languages are always changing. Spoken words 
acquire, by use and from the varying circumstances 
of those who use them, other and wider significa- 
tions than those which they had originally; inflec- 
tions are dropped, and construction is moditieda 
its tendency being generally towards simplicity. 
Changes in inflection and construction are found not 
to be casual or capricious, but processes according 
to laws of development; which, however, as in the i 
case of all laws, physical or moral, are deduced from 
the processes themselves. The apparent operation 
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of these laws is recognized so submissively by some 
J^hilologists ihat Dr. Latham has propounded ihe 
dogma that in language whatever is, is right; to 
which he adds another, as a corollary to the for- 
iner, that whatever was, was wrong. But even 
tf we admit that in language whatever is — that is, 
' whatever usage obtains generally among the people 
«ho speak a language as their mother tongue — is 
right, that is, fultils the true function of language, 
irhich is to serve as a communication between man 
jind man, it certainly therefore follows that, what- 
ever was, was also right; because it did, at one 
time, obtain generally, and did fulfil the function of 
[language. 

The truth is, that, although usage may be com- 
pulsory in its behests, and thus establish a govern- 
joent de facto, which men have found that they 
must recognize whether they will or no, in lan- 
^age, as in all other human afTairs, that which is 
may be wrong. There is some other law in lan- 
guage than the mere arbitrary will of the users. 
' Language is made for man, and not man for 
""language; but yet no man, no number of men, how- 
ever great, can of purpose change the meaning of 
'one monosyllable. For, unless themeaning of words 
is fixed during a generation, language will fail to 
impart ideas, and even to communicate facts. Unless 
It is traceable through the writings of many gen- 
erations in a connected course of normal develop- 
inent, language becomes a mere temporary and 
Irbitrary mode of intercourse ; it fails to be an ex- 
^□ent of a people's intellectual growth ; and the 
■peecli of our immediate forefathers dies upon theii 
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lips, and is forgotten. Of such misforhine theie is, 
however, not the remotest probabilily. 

The recognition of the changes which the English 
lapguage hiis been undergoing from the time when 
our Anglo-Saxon, or rather our English forefathers, 
took possession of the southern part of Britain, is 
no discovery of modern philology. The changes, 
and the inconvenience which follows them, were 
noticed four hundred years ago by William Caxton, 
our first printer — a "simple person," as he de- 
scribes himself, but an observant, a thoughtful, and 
a very intelligent man, and one to whom English 
literature is much indebted. He was not only a 
printer, but a writer; and as a part of his literary 
labor he translated into English a French version of 
the jEneid, and published it in the year 1490. In 
Caxton's preface to that book is a passage which 
is interesting in itself, and also germane to our sub- 
ject. I will give the passage entire, and in our 
modern orthography : — 

" And when I had advised me in this snid book, T deliberated 
and concluded to trnn^lalc it into English, and forthwith took m 
pen and ink and wrote a leaf or twain, which I overcsw again to 
correct it; and when I saw the fair and strange terms therein. 1 
doubted that it should not please some gentlemen which latfi 
blamed me, sajing, that in my translations I had over-curiou( 
terms which could not be undcrstonden of common people, and 
desired me to use old and homely terms in mj translations; and 
fain would I satisfy every man ; and fio to do, took an old book 
and read therein; and certainly the English was so rude and 
broad that I could not well understand it. And also m; Lord 
Abbot of Westminster did shew to me of late certain evidence! 
written in old English, for lo reduce it into our English noir 
used, and certainly it was written in such wise that it was more 
like Dutch than Eijglish. I could not reduce ne bring it to be 
undcrstonden. And certainly our language now used varyetti 
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hr fimn what was used and spoken when I was born. For we 
Engliahmen ben bom under the doniiialion of ihe Moon: which 
b Dcver steadfast, but eier wavering, waxvnge one season and 
'iniielh and dccreateth another Reason, and that common Eng- 
fiat is spoken in one Shire varieth from another. Inso- 

, that in jny days it happened Ihat certain merchants were 

ifa a thip in Tamis [Thames] frr lo have sailed over the sea into 

id, and for lack or wind they tarried at Forland, and went 

(and for to reTrcsh them. And one of them named Sheffield, 

ncrcer, came into an house and axed for meat, and tpecialiy 

axed for eggs. And the good wife answered thai she could 

DO French; and Ihe merchant was angry; for he ako 

Mild fpeak no French, but would have had the eggs, and she 

nderslood him not. And thenat lastanothcr said that he would 

ave tyreu ; then tile good wtfe t^aid that she understood hipi 

vll. Lq, what should a man in these days write? tgfft or 

^rtmt Certain!/ it is hard to please every man, because of 

Iversity and change of language. For in these days every mnn 

lat is in any reputation in this country will utter his communi- 

Ition and matters in such manner and terms that few men shall 

nderstand them; and some honest and great clerks have been 

>ilh mc and desired me to write the most curious terms that I 

3uld find. And thus between plain, rude, and curious, 1 stand 

ibashed." 

My chief purpose in giving this passage in our 
fegulatt;d spelling is, that llie reader may notice 
bow entirely it is wrilten in the English of to-day. 
txcept axed, which we have heard used ourselves, 
ind eyrtn, which Caxton himself notices as obso- 
fele, ben, ne, and undcrstondcn, are the only words 
D it which have not jtisl the form and the meaning 
Ihat we now give to them; and but for these five 
Words and a litlte quaintness of style, the passage 
" I its construction and its idiom might have been 
witten yesterday. And yet the writer was born in 
Ihe reign of Henry IV., and died a hundred years 
tiefore Shakespeare wrote his first play. He says. 
too, io another part of his preface, that he wrote in 
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the idicm and with the vocabulary in use among 
educated people of his day, in "Englishe not ovei 
nide," on the one hand, "ne curyous," that is, 
affected and elaborately fine, on the other. If the 
changes in language which took place during hi! 
life were as great as he seems to have thought theni: 
if they were as great as those with which in the 
present day we seem to be threatened, certainly 
the period intervening between the time which saw 
him a middle-aged man and now — four hundred 
years — seems by contrast to have been one of 
almost absolute linguistic stagnation. This, how- 
ever, is mere seeming. The period of which Cax- 
ton speaks was one in which the language ■ 
crystallizing into its present form, and becoming 
the English known to literature; and changes then 
were rapid and noticeable. The changes of our 
day are mostly the result of the very superficial 
instruction of a large body of people, who read 
much and without discrimination, whose reading is 
chiefly confined to newspapers hastily written by 
men also very insufficiently educated, and who are 
careless of accuracy in their ordinary speaking and 
writing, and ambitious of literary excellence when 
they make any extraordinary effort. The tendency 
of this intellectual condition of a great and active 
race is to the degradation of language, the utter 
abolition of simple, clear, and manly speech. 
Against this tendency it behooves all men who have 
means and opportunity to strive, almost as if it 
were a question of morals. For there is a kind 
of dishonesty in the careless and incorrect use of 
language. 
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^^BParity, however, is not a quality which can 
^^e accurately predicated of language. What the 
phrase so often heard, " pure English," really means, 
it would, probably, puzzle those who use it to 
explain^ For our modern tongues ^re like many 
buildings that stand upon sites long swept over by 
the ever-advanci!Jg, though backward and forward 
shifting tide of civilization. They are built out of 
the ruins of the work of previous generations, to 
which we and our immediate predecessors have 
added something of our own. This process has 
been going on since the disappearance of the first 
generation of speaking men ; and it will never cease. 
But there will be a change in its mode and rale 
The change has begun already. The invention of 
printing, the instruction of the mass of the people, 
and the ease of popular intercommunication, will 
surely prevent any such corruption and detrition of 
language as that which has resulted in the modern 
English, German, French, Spanish, and Italian 
tongues. Phonetic degradation will play a less 
important part than it has heretofore played in the 
liistory of language. Changes in the forms, and 
variation in the meanings of words will be slow, 
and if not deliberate, at least half conscious; and 
the corruptions that we have to guard against are 
cliiefly those consequent upon pretentious ignorance 
and aggressive vulgarity. 

It may be reasonably doubted whether there ever 
was a pure language two generations old ; that is, a 
"language homogeneous, of but one element. All 
tongues known to philology show, if not the min- 
gling in considerable and nearly determinable pr<» 
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^P portioDS of two or three linguistic elements, at least 
H the adoption and adaptation of numerous foreign 
words. English has for many centuries been far 
from being a simple language. Chaucer's "well 
of English undefiied" is very pleasant and whole- 
some drinking; but, pronouns, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and "auxiliary" verbs aside, it is a mixture 
■ in which Normanized, Gallicized Latin is mingled 
in large proportion with a base of degraded Anglo- 
Saxon. And yet the result of this hybridity and 
degradation is the tongue in which Shakespeare 
wrote, and the translators of the Bible, and Milton, 
and Bunyan, and Burke, and Goldsmith, and Irving, 

I and Hawthorne; making in a language without a 
superior a literature without an equal. 
But the presence in our language of two ele- 
ments, bolh of which are essential to its present 
fulness and force, no less than to its fineness and 
flexibility, does not make it sure that these are of 
equal or of nearly equal importance. Valuable as 
the Latin adjuncts to our language are, in the 
appreciation of their value it should never be for- 
gotten that they are adjuncts. The frame, the 
sinews, the nerves, the heart's blood, in brief, the 
body and soul of our language is English; Latin 
and Greek furnish only its limbs and outward 
flourishes. If what has come to us through the 
Normans, and since their lime from France and 
Italy and the Latin lexicon, were turned out of our 
vocabulary, we could live, and love, and work, and 
talk, and sing, and have a folk-lore and a higher 
literature. But take out the former, the movement 
of our lives would be clogged, and the language 
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would fall to pieces for lack of framework and 
foundation, and we could do none of those things. 
We might teacli in Hit; It; dure -room, and formulate 
the results of our work in the laboratory, but we 
should be almost mute at home, and our language 
and our literature would be no more ours than it 
would be France's, or Spain's, or Italy's. 

To the Latin we owe, as the most cursory stu- 
dent of our language must have observed, a great 
proportion of the vocabulary of philosophy, of art, 
of science, and of morals; and by means of words 
derived from the Latin we express, as it is assumed, 
shades of thought and of feeling liner than those of 
which our simple mother tongue is capable. But 
it may at least be doubted whether we do not turn 
too quickly to the Latin lexicon when we wish a 
'name for a new thought «■ a new thing, and whether 
out of the simples of our ancient English, or Anglo- 
Saxon, so called, we might not have formed a lan- 
guage copious enough for all the needs of the high- 
est civilization, and subtle enough for all the retjui- 
pitions of philosophy. For instance, what we call, 
1 Latinish phrase, remorse of conscience, our fore- 
fathers called againbite of inwit; and in using the 
former we express exactly the same ideas as are 
txpressed by the latter. As the corresponding 
compounds and the corresponding elements have 

K)e same meaning, what more do we gain by put- 
^^ ng together re and morse, con and science, than 
by doing the same with again and bile, in and 
vii? The English words now sound uncouth, 
Kid provoke a smile, but they do so only be- 
cause we are accustomed to the Latin derivatives. 
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No advantage seems likely to be pleaded for the use 
of the latter other than that they produce a single 
impression on the mind of the English-speaking 
man, causing hiutto accept remorse and conscicttce 
as simple words, expressing simple things, without 
the suggestion of a biting again and an inner wit- 
ting. But it may first be doubted whether this 
thoughtless, unanaiytic acceptance of a word is 
without some drawback of dissipating and enfee- 
bling disadvantage ; and next, and chiefly, it may 
be safely asserted that the English compounds 
would produce, if in common use, as single and as 
strong an impression as the Latin do. Who that 
does not stop to think and take to pieces, receives 
other than a single impression from such words as 
insight (bereaved iwiaoi in-wil), gospei,/alsfhoodt 
■worship, homely, break/'asl, truthful, boyhood, house- 
hold, brimstone, twilight, acorn, chestnut, instead, 
homesteadi and the like, of which our common cur- 
rent English would furnish numberless examples? 

In no way is our language more wronged than 
by the weak readiness with which many of those 
who, having neither a hearty love nor a ready mas- 
tery of it, or lacking both, fly to the Latin tongue 
or to the Greek for help in the naming of a new 
thought or thing, or the partial concealment of an 
old one, calling, for instance, nakedness nudity, and 
a bathing-tub a lavatory. By so doing they help to 
deface the characteristic traits of our mother tongue, 
and to mar and stunt its kindly growth. 

No one denies — certainly I do not deny — the val- 
ue of the Latin element of our modern English in 
the expression of abstract ideas and general notions 
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It also gives amplitude, and ease, and grace to a 
language which without it might be admirable only 
for compact and rugged strength. Al! which being 
granted, it still remains to be shown that ihere i? 
Bot in simple English — that is, Anglo-Saxon with- 
out inflections — the power of developing a vocabu- 
lary competent to all the requirements of philosophy, 
of science, of art, no less than of society and of 
aentiment. 1 believe that pure English has, in this 
respect at least, the full capacity of the German 
language. Nevertheless, one of the advantages of 
English over German, in form and euphony, is in 
this very introduction of Anglicized Latin and Greek 
words for the expression of abstract ideas, which re 
lieves us of such quintuple compounds, for instance, 
as sprach-aiisscnsckaftscinhcit. With the expression 
of abstract ideas and scientific facts, however, the 
Latinizalion of our language should stop, or it will 
lose its home character, and kin traits, and become 
weak, flabby, and inflated, and thus, ridiculous. 

One of the changes to which language is subject 
during the healthy intellectual condition of a peo- 
ple, and in its progress from rudeness to refine- 
ment, is tlie casting olT of rude, clumsy, and in- 
Bufficiently worked-out forms of speech, sometimes 
mistakenly honored under the name of idioms. 
Speech, the product of reason, tends more and 
more to conform itself to reason; and when gram- 
mar, which is the formulation of usage, is opposed 
to reason, there arises, sooner or later, a conflict 
between logic, or the law of reason, and grammar, 
ihe law of precedent, in which the former is always 
victorious. And ibis has been notably the case in 
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the history of the English language. Usage, there- 
^.ibre, is not, as it is often claimed to be, the absolute 
law of language ; and it never has been so with any 
people — could not be, or we should have an ex- 
ample of a language which had not changed from 
what it was in its first stage, if indeed under such a 
law there could be a first stage in language. Hor- 
ace, indeed, in a passage often quoted, seems to 
have accepted usage as the supreme authority in 
speech : — 



n penes arbilrium est, et ju! 



a loquendi." 



But if this dictum were unconditional, and commou 
usage were the absolute and rightful arbiter in all 
questions of language, there would be no hope of 
improvement in the speech of an ignorant and 
degraded society, no rightful protest against its mean 
and monstrous colloquial phrases, which, indeedt 
would then be neither mean nor monstrous; the 

, fact that they were in use being their full justifica- 
tion. The truth is, however, that the authority of 
general usage, or even of the usage of great wri- 
ters, is not absolute in language. There is a misuse 
of words which can be justified by no authority, 

, however great, by no usage, however general. 

And, as usage does not justify that which is es- 
sentially unreasonable, so in the fact that a word or 
phrase is an innovation, a neologism, there is noth- 
ing whatever to deter a bold, clear-headed thinker 
from its use. Otherwise language would not grow. 
New words, when they are needed, and are rightly 
formed, and so clearly discriminated that they have 
- a meaning peculiarly their own, enrich a language ; 
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liirhile the use of one word to mean many things, 
Fmore or lesa unlike, is the sign of poverty in speech, 
" and the source of ambiguity, the mother of confusion, 
For these reasons the objection on the part of a 
I writer upon language to a word or a phrase should 
K«ot be that it is new, but that it is inconsistent with 
^peason, incongruous in itself, or opposed to the 
H^genius of the tongue into which it has been intro- 
" duced. Something must and surely will be sacri- 
ficed in language to convenience ; but too much 
may be sacriliced to brevity. A periphrasis which 
is clear and forcible is not to be abandoned for a 
shorter phrase, or even a single word, which is am- 
biguous, barbarous, grotesque, or illogical. Unless 
much is at stake, it is always better to go clean and 
dry-shod a little way about than to soU our feet by 
^^king a short cut. 

^L For two centuries and a half, since the time when 
^uCing Lear was written and our revised tians- 
^ lation of the Bible made, the English language has 
aofTered lillle change, either by loss or gain. Ex- 
cepting that which was slang, or cant, or loose col- 
loquialism in his day, there is little in Shakespeare's 
plays which is not heard now, more or less, from 
the lips of English-speaking men ; and to his vo- 
^Cabulary they have added little except words which 
^kre names for new things. The language has not 
^Kensibly improved, nor has it deteriorated. In the 
^^Ittler part of the last century it was in some peril. 
We ran the risk, then, of the introduction of a schol- 
arly diction and a formal style into our literature, 
md of a separation of our colloquial speech, the 
inguage of common folk and common needs, 
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from that of literary people and grand occasions. 
That daoger we happily escaped, and we still speak 
and write a common, if not a homogeneous lan- 
guage, in which there is no word which is excluded 
by its commonness or its meanness from the highest 
strain of poetry. 

Criticism, however, is now much needed to keep 
our language from deterioration, to defend it against 
the assaults of presuming half-knowledge, always 
bolder than wisdom, always more perniciously in- 
trusive than conscious ignorance. Language must 
always be made by the mass of those who use 
it; but when that mass is misled by a little learn- 
mg, — a dangerous thing only as edge tools are 
dangerous to those who will handle them with- 
out understanding their use, — and undertakes to 
make language according to knowledge rather than 
by instinct, confusion and disaster can be warded 
off only by criticism. Criticism is the child and 
handmaid of reflection. It works by censure; and 
censure implies a standard. As to words and the use 
of words, the standard is either reason, whose laws 
are absolute, or analogy, whose milder Sway hinders 
anomalous, barbarous, and solecistic changes, and 
helps those which are in harmony with the genius oi 
a language. Criticism, setting at nougln the as- 
, sumption of any absolute authority in language, 
may check bad usage and reform degraded cus- 
tom. It may not only resist the introduction of that 
which is debasing or enfeebling, but it may thrust 
out vicious words and phrases which through care- 
lessness or perverted taste may have obtained a 
footing. It is only by such criticism that our lao* 
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1^13^ can now be restrained from license and pre- 
scni-ed from corruption. Criticism cannot at once. 
■* Lth absolute and omnipotent voice, banish the bad 
and establish or introduce the good ; but by watch- 
fuiness and reason it may gradually form such a 
laste in those who are, if not the framers, at least 
l!ie arbiters, of linguistic law, that thus, by indirec- 
titjo tinding direction out, it may insure the effec- 
tual coodemnation of that which itself could not 
exclude. 

Until comparatively late years language was 
ibrmed by the intuitive sense of those who spoke 
it; but now, among highly civilized peoples, the 
'-clement of consciousness is entering into its pro- 
duction. If consciousness must be present, it 
should be, at least in the last resort, the conscious- 
ness of trained and cultivated minds ; and such con- 
sciousness is critical, indeed is criticism. And 
those who feel the need of support in giving ihem- 
selves to the study of verbal criticism may find it 
in the comfortable words of Scaliger the younger, 
who says, "The sifting of these subdeties, although 
it is of no use to machines for grinding corn, frees 
the mind from the rust of ignorance, and sharpens 
it for other matters." " And it may reassure us to 
remember that, in the crisis of the great struggle 
between Csesar and Pompey, Cicero, being then in 
the zenith of his power, turned aside, in a Iftler to 
Atticus upon weighty affairs of state, to discuss a 
point of grammar with that eminent critic. 

■ Ilsrum indflgatio subllliUtum, etsi non est utiiis ad machi- 
nas farinarias conficiendas, ei " " 
gine. acnit-qiie ad nita. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. BIO WORDS FOR SMALL 
THOUGHTS. 

SIMPLE and unpretending ignorance is always 
respectable, and sometimes charming ; but there 
is little that more deserves contempt thaa the pre- 
r'tence of ignorance to knowledge. The curse and 
the peril of language in this day. and particularly in 
this country, is, that it is at the mercy of men who, 
^ instead of being content to use it well according to 
^ their honest ignorance, use it ill according to their 
affected knowledge; who, being vulgar, would 
seem elegant; who, being empty, would seem full; 
who make up in pretence what they lack in real- 
ity; and whose little thoughts, let off in enormotlt 
phrases, sound like firc-crackcrs in an empty barrd* 

How I detcsl Ihe vxin parade 

Of big-mouthed words of large preleneel 
And sliaJ] they thus thy soul degiadc, 

O longue so dear to common scnsel 
Shoutdst thou accept the pompous lawt 

By which our blustering tyros prate. 
Boon Shakespeare's songs and Bunyan'i sum 

Bome tumid trickster mu5t translate 

Our language, II he our daily liie. 

Accords (he homely and sublime. 
And jars with phrases that are rife 

With pedantry of every dime. ' 
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For eloquence it danga like arms, ^H 

For love il touclies tender chords, ^H 

But he to whom the world's heart warmi ^H 
Musi Epeak in wholesome, home-bred word*. 

To the reader who is familiar with Beranger'a 
'Deraiers Chansons" these lines will bring to mind 
'0 stanzas in the poet's "Tambour Major." in 
fJiich he compares pretentious phrases to a big, 
Hzened drum-major, and simple language to the 
le gray-coated Napoleon at Austerlitz — a com- 
irison which has been brought to my mind very 
equenlly during the writing of this book. 
It will be well for us to examine some examples 
- this vice of language in its various kinds ; and 
rthem we must go to the newspaper press, which 
fleets so truly the surface of modem life, although 
) surface only. 

There is, first, the style which has rightly come 
be called newspaper English, and in which we 
K lold, for instance, of an attack upon a fortified 
)8ition on the Potomac, that " the thousand-toned 
tillery duel progresses magnificently at this hour, 
e howling shell bursting in wild profusion in camp 
id battery, and among the trembling pines." I 
lote this from the columns of a first-rate New 
wk newspaper, because the real thing is so much 
are characteristic than any imitation could be, and 
quite as ridiculous. This style has been in use 
long, and has, day after day, been impressed 
on tlie minds of so many persons to whom news- 
pcrs are authority, as lo language no less than 
to facts, that it is actually coming into vogue in 
Uy life with some of our people. **Not long ago 
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my attentioti was attracted by a building which 1 
had not noticed before, and, stepping up to a police* 
man who stood hard by, I asked him what it was. 
He promptly replied (I wrote down his answer 
within the minute), ''That is an institootion inau- 
gurated under the auspices of the Sisters of Mercy, 
for the reformation of them young females what 
has deviated from the paths of rectitood.'L It was 
in fact an asylum for women of the lown^ but my 
informant would surely have regarded such a de- 
scription of it as inelegant, and perhaps as indel- 
icate. True, there was a glaring incongruity be- 
tween the pompousness of his phraseology and his 
use of those simple and common parts of speech, - 
the pronouns ; but I confess that, in his dispensa- 
tion of language, "them" and "what" were the 
only crumbs from which I received any comfort. 
But could I find fault with my civil and obliging"* 
informant, when I knew that every day he might 
read in the leading articles of our best newspapers 
such sentences, for instance, as the following? — 

"There is, witliout doubt, «omc subtle essence permeating 
the elcmentnry constitution of crime which bo operates that 
men and women become its involuntary rollowerE by sheer forea -^ 



I am sure, ai least, that the policeman knew beN 
ter what he meant when he spoke than (he journal- 
ist did what he meant when he wrote. Policeman 
and journalist both wished not merely to tell what 
they knew and thought in the simplest, clearest 
way they wished to say something elegant, and 
to use fine language ; and boih made themselves 
ridiculous. Neither this fault nor this complaint is 
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; but the censure seems not to have diminished 

; fault, either in frequency or in degree. Our 

:ry-day writing is infested with this silly bom- 

, this stilled nonsense. One journaHst, reflect- 

; upon the increase of violence, and wishing to 

y that ruffians should not be allowed to go armed, 

, "We cannot, however, allow the opportu- 

(fto pass without expressing our surprise that'the 

should allow such abandoned and desperate 

haracters to remain in possession of lethal weap- 

Lcthal means deadly, neither more nor less ; 

L it would be very tame and unsatisfying to use 

1 expression so common and so easily understood. 

f-joumalist, in the course of an article upon 

a murder, says of the murderer that ra policeman 

il to his residence, and there secured the clothes 

he wore when he committed the murderous 

red;"* and that, being found in a tub of water, 

f Uiey were so smeared by blood as to incarnadine 

ihe water of the tub in which they were deposited.'' 

To say that ''the policeman went to the house or 

I of the murderer, and there found the clothes 

» wore when he did the murder, which were so 

fody that they reddened the water into which 

^ had been thrown,'' would have been far loo 

lely." , 

Bill not only are our journals and our speeches 

I Buncombe infested with this big-worded style, 

lie very preambles to our acts of legislature, and 

Ihe official reports upon the drj'est and most malter- 

f-fact subjects, are bloated with it. It appears in 

lower of absurdity in th'' following sentence, 

lind in the report of a committee of the 
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legislature of New York on street railways. The 
committee wished to say that the public looked upoo 
ail plans for the running of fast trains at a height 
of fifteen or twenty feet as fraught with ncedleaa 
danger; and the committee man who wrote folS 
them made them say it in this amazing fashion :- 

" II is not to be denied that any E^etem which demands 
propulsion of cars at a rapid rale, at an elevation of fifteen or 
twentj feet, is not entirely consistent, in public eaCimalion, 
the grcntest attainable immunity from the daiigcrt of traatpof' 

Such a use of words as this indicates only th( 
lack as well of mental vigor as of good taste and 
of education on the part of the user. "O," said 
a charming, highly-cultivated, and thorough-bred 
woman, speaking, in my hearing, of one of .ler 
own sex of inferior breeding and position, but who 
was making literary pretensions, and with soma 
success so far as notoriety and money were coih 
cerned, — "O, save me from talking with that wo* 
man! If you ask her to come and see you, she 
never says she's sorry she can't come, but that 
she regrets that the multiplicity of her engage- 
ments precludes her from accepting your polite 
invitation." 

The foregoing instances are examples merely of; 
a pretentious and ridiculous use of words which 
now very common. They are not remarkable for 
incorreclness. But the freedom with which pern 
sons who have neither the knowledge of languag<^ 
which comes of culture, nor that which spring* 
spontaneously from an inborn perception and mas* 
tery, ijre allowed to address the public and to speak 
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for it, produces a class of writers who fill, as it is 
unavoidable ihat they should fill, our newspapers 
and public documents with words which are ridicu- 
lous, not only from their pretentiousness, but from 
Iheir preposterous unfitness for the uses to which 
Ihey are put. These persons not only write abom- 
bably in poiot of style, but they do not say what 
mean. When, for instance, a member of 
Congres.t is spoken of in a leading journal as ''a 
iturdy republican of progressive integrity," no very 
great acquaintance with language is necessary to 
discovery that the writer is ignorant of the 
■leaning either of ■progress or of integrity. When 
1 the same columns another man is described as 
teing "endowed with an impaseionable nature," 
leople of common sense and education see thai 
bere is a man not only writing for the public, but 
actually attempting to coin words, who, so far as 
bis knowledge of language goes, needs the instruc- 
tion to be had in a good common school. So. again, 
(fhen another journal of position, discoursing upon 
nvent discipline, tells us that a young woman is 
lot fitted for " (he stern amenities of religious life," 
md we see it laid down in a report to an important 
Kiblic body that, under certain circumstances, "the 
riminality of an act is heightened, and reflects a 
ery lurgid morality indeed," it is, according to our 
;nowledge, whether we find in the phrases "stern 
kmenities " and " turgid morality " occasion for study 
br food for laughter. 

Writing like this is a fruit of a pitiful desire to 
;Kem elegant when one is not so, which troubles 
baoy people, and which manifests itself in the use 
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of words as well as in the wearing of clothes, the 
buying of furniture, and the giving of entertain- 
ments; and which in language takes form in words 
which sound large, and seem to the person who 
uses them to give him the air of a cultivated man, 
because he does not know exactly what they mean. 
Such words sometimes become a fashion among 
Buch people, who are numerous enough to set and 
keep up a fasluon ; and they go on using them to 
each other, each afraid to admit to the other that 
he does not know what the new word means, and 
equally afraid to avoid its use, as a British snob is 
said never to admit that he is entirely unacquainted 
with a duke. Our newspapers and reviews are 
haunted now by two words of this sort — normal. 
and inaugurate. In the North American Review 
itself (I name this review because of its very high 
literary position — a position higher now than ever 
before) a writer is permitted to say that, "This idea 
[that of a ship without a bowsprit] was doubtless 
a copy of the model inaugurated by Mr. E. K. 
Collins, founder of the Collins line of American 
Ocean Steamships." The writer meiint invented 
or introduced ; and he might as well have written 
about the President of the United States being in- 
vented on the 4th of March, as of inaugurating 
the model of a ship. But ere long we shall prob- 
ably have the milliners inaugurating their bonnets, 
and the cooks making for us normal pi um-puddinga 
and pumpkin pies. But normal and inaugnratet 
and a crowd of such big words, are now used as 
Bardolph uses accommodaicd, which, being ap- 
proved by Mr. Justice Shallow as a good phrase. 
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E replies, "^ By this day I know not the phrase ; but 
[ will maintain the word with my sword to be a 
wldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good 
^immaRd. Accommodated ; that is, when a man 
, as they say — accommodated; or, when a man 
ia — being — whereby — he maybe thought to be 
iccommodated ; which is an excellent thing." 
There is no telhng to what lengths this desire to 
)k fine will lead. It breaks out very strongly 
iriih sOit.« people in uie use of Aavc and were. 
yiiey have taken into their heads a hazy notion 
r the superior'elegance of those words — as lo the 
»Her from having heard it used by persons who are 
irecise as to their subjunaive mood ; how as to the 
ormer I cannot conjecture. So, some of ihem. 
Mrheo they wish to be very tine indeed, say, " I were 
[oiog to Europe last fall, but were prevented by 
be multiplicity of my engagements," leaving Tvas 
1 tlie company of plain and simple folk. I was 
(dtness to a characteristic exhibition of this kind of 
iretence. With two or three friends I called on 
nisiness at the house of a very wealthy man in the 
Pifth Avenue, whom I had never met before, and 
who has since gone to the place where "all good 
mericans go when ihey die." He proposed that 
re should ride with him lo the place to visit which 
vas the object of our gathering, and he stepped out 
( give some orders. As the carriage came to the 
, he reentered the parlor, and approaching our 
■oup. revolving his hands within each other, as if 
vubled by a consciousness, partly reminiscence, 
lat they needed washing, he said with a little 
nirk, "Gentlemen, the carriage have arrived." 
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We stood it, as sober as judges ; but one of us sooB 
made an execrable pun, which afforded opportuci^ 
for laughter, in which our host, as ignorant of « 
play upon words as of the use of them, heartiljF 
joined. Now, ihat man. if he had been speaking 
his wife, would have called out, "Sairy Ann, lh| 
carriage has come," and have rivalled Thackeray 
or Hawthorne in the correctness of his English. 

We are suffering now, and shall suffer more 
hereafter, from the improper use of words, 
a very important point, lo wit, the drafting of 
our laws. When the Constitution of the United 
States was framed, the language of the instrim 
ment was considered with great care. Each para' 
graph, after having been discussed in committeB 
and in full convention, and its purport clearly de» 
termined, was submitted to the revision of a com- 
mittee on style, and it was not adopted until it had 
received the sanction of that committee. Hence 
it is that there is hardly a passage in the whole 
Constitution the meaning of which can be doubted}, 
the disputes about the Constitution being, almost 
without exception, not as lo what it provides, but 
as to the effects of its provisions. But as to moal 
of the law a passed nowadays, both in the State- 
and naliona. legislatures, it would puz2le thosej 
who do not know the purpose of their framersj 
to discover it from their language; and when thf 
present generation of politicians has passed awayi 
these laws, if they last until that time, will bea» 
any construction that any court, or any majority of 
any Congress, chooses to put upon them; whicli, 
perliaps, in the view of the latter, will be an 
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advantage. Some of the law3 passed in the last 
two sessions of Congress have little more coherence 
or consistency than some of MotherGoose's rhymes. 
But passing by such laws as touch great questions 
of public policy, and as to which, therefore, it might 
be unreasonable to expect our present legislators to 
express themselves with clearness and propriety, 
lake, for example, the following section of a bill 
brought into the legislature of New York jn regard 
to the metropolitan poUce : — 

"SecnoN i6. The Board of Metropolitan Police ii hereby 
aulhorized. in their discretion, to pay out of the Police Life In- 
(unnce Fund an amount, not exceeding three hundred dollarE, 
to (he rnembers of the force who may be disahled while in the 
diKhorgc of their duties. In cabes of death by injuries received 
while discharging their duties, the annuities ehall be continued 
to Uie widow, or children, or both, as the Board may deem best. 
Tile Board of Metropolitan Police is hereby constituted TrueCcet 
of the Lif« Insurance Fund." 

Laying no stress upon such English as "the 
board is authorized in Me/V discretion," and "the 
board is constituted trustees" let us try to find out 
what it is that the board is authorized to do. It is 
"to pay an amount not exceeding three hundred 
dollars to the members of the force who may be 
disabled while in the discharge of their duties." 
That is, unmistakably, according to the language 
used, to pay three hundred dollars to all tlie mem- 
bers of the force who may be so injured. Tliis 
seems rather a small provision for the purpose in 
view; as to which there is still further uncertainty, 
For who are all the members of the force, for whom 
this provision is made? All who are injured durmg 

t existence of the board? So the law says, and 
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there is not a word, expressed or implied, to thi 
contrary. And how much is to be paid to eaci 

member? There is not a word definitely to show. 
But in the next sentence, which oddly says that, 
"In case of death by injuries received while dis- 
charging ilicir duties, the annuities shall be con- 
tinued to the widows or children or both," the word 
annuilics gives us a hint as to the meaning of the 
law, but no more. Yet it is safe to say that thi» 
section, which so completely fails to express 
simple intention as to the payment of money that 
any construction of it might be plausibly disputedf 
was supposed by its framers to mean what it doe< 
mean in the corrected form following; in which it 
would have been written by any tolerably well- 
instructed person — any person of sufficient intelli- 
gence and education to be intrusted with the writing 
of an ofiicial letter — much more the drafting of 
a law. 

"The Board of Police is hereby authorised in »V» discretion 
pay out of the Police Life Insurance Fund an amount not c 
cceding three hundred dollars, annually, to every mcntbtr of tbS 
force who may be disabled while in the discbarge of hh dutlea> 
In cases of death y>i>nr injuries received I'n the discharge ofdutjy 
the annuities shall be paid to the widow or the children of 
deceased member, or lo both, as the Board may deem best- ^ 
Board of Metropolitan Police i> hereby constituted the Truslt^ 
of the Police Life Insurance Fund." 

There are laws of the United States, enacted 
within the last four years, and which must come u] 
before the courts, and finally before the Supremi 
Couit, as the ground of the decision of important 
questions, which are not a whit more explicit at 
coherent than this example of the style of late New 
York legislation. 
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I,anguage being perverted in this country chiefly 
consequence of the wide diffusion of very super- 
ficial instruction among a restless, money-getting, 
uid self-confident people, although the daily preaa 
■is the chief visible corrupter of our speech, it must 
ibe admitted that the latter cause of degradation 
js itself the consequence of the former. Our news- 
papers do the harm in question through their ad- 
Terlisements as well as through their reports, their 
correspondence, and their leading articles; and it 
would seem as if, in most cases, the same degree 
■of knowledge of the meaning of words and of their 
itise prevailed in all these departments. The style 
and the language of their advertisements and 
their reading matter generally indicate the careless 
contidence of a people among whom there is little 
deference, or reference, to standards of authority. 
CompeteDl as some of our editors are, none of our 
newspapers receive thorough editorial supervision. 
What is sent to Ihem for publication would be gen- 
erally judged by a low standard ; and of even that 
judgement the public loo frequendy has not the 
benefit. As to advertisements, every man of us 
deems himself able to write them, with what reason 
We shall soon see ; while in England llie writing of 
even these is generally committed to persons who 
have some knowledge of EngUsh and some sense 
of decorum. But here, the free, independent, and 
intelligent American citizen produces advertise- 
ments in which sense and decorum are set at naught 
■with an absoluteness that speaks more for his free- 
dom and his independence than for his intelligence. 
To pass his ordinary performances under censure J 
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would be trivia], if not superfluous j there is, how- 
ever, a variety of his species, who is not unworth}( 
of attention, because he is doing much to debaucl 
the public mind — injuring it morally as well as in« 
tellectiially. This is the sensation adverliser, whin 
sometimes is a publisher, sometimes a perfumer 
others he sells fire-safes, bitters, sewing-machines,, 
buchu. houses and lands, piano-fortes, or clothes- 
wringers. But whatever his wares, his English L 
generally vile, and his tone always nauseous. Here 
follows a specimen of the sort of riff-raff of lan- 
guage that he produces. It is actually a part of a 
long advertisement of a "real estate agent," which 
appeared in a leading paper in the interior of New 
York: — 

" I tm happjr to inrorra my frienJs cspeei«lljf and 
public generally, that 1 have entered upon the new year 
•ound aa a nut." My ambition is at bulkhead-, my best cPi 
forts shall be devoted to the public. 1 om willing to live o 
crumbs and small lishca, and let others take the lonvei an 
•turgeon. I am still dealing largely in Real E&tate. Encou 
aged by success in the past, I shall buckle on the harness in tl: 
future. Therefore "come unto me" and I will " ice " what 
tan do for you. I am too modest to speak, even in a whiKpc 
in my own behalf, but ' am willing the public should Epenk i 
'■ thunder tones." . . . Any man who really wants to buy k 
farm, small 01 Urge, 1 can suit him; alsocheap houses and lots; 
also cheap -bcant lots. ... I am also looking after th» 
soldier's interest. Let their widows, oqihans, parents, etc, 
the poor maimed soldiers, " come unto me " for pensions, boun- 
ties, etc., for they have my deep-bosomed sympathies. 1 hare \ 
very cheap house, bnrn and very large lot. with trees, and splen- 
did garden land, some ten rods deep, to sell at a low Ggura. 

This gentleman, whose "ambition is at bulk- 
head," by which, if he meant anything, he possibly 
meant at flood-tide, who tells any man who wants 
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to buy a farm that he can suit him, also cheap 
boases and lots, who advertises his deep-bosomed 
sympathies, who calls garden-land splendid, and 
■who interlards his hideous attempt at humorous 
tbumbug with phrases quoted from the teudereHt 
ind inosl impressive passages of the Gospels, may, 
nevertheless, be a decent sort of person outwardly, 
a shrewd man of business. Still, although we 
lay be obliged to put a murderer out of tbe way as 
e would a wild beasi, the murderer might be a 
luch more tolerable sort of person in daily life, and 
ork less diffusive evil than this advertiser. He it? 
ire to do some harm, and if he should be a successful 
ran, as he probably will be, he can hardly fail to do 
great deal. For he will then have the more Imita- 
tors. He is even now the representative of a class 
of men which increases among us year by year — 
len whose chief traits are greed and vulgarity, 
bo often get riches, and whose traits, when riches 
jme, are still greed and vulgarity, whh the ad- 
ition of purse-pride and vanity. Such advertis- 
ig as his is a positive injury to public morals and 

ublic taste; and it is much to be desired that it 

could be excluded from all respectable newspapers. 
iut of course this is as impossible as it would be to 
Kcltide rude, ill-mannered people from a hotel. 
[)iir only remedy is in the dtfTusion of a knowledge 
' the decencies of langiiage and of intercourse- 
As a general rule, the higher the culture, the 
mplcr the style and the plainer the speech. But 
ts equally true thai, for rudeness and positive 
larseness in the use of language, as well as for 
reclation and pretence, we must look to our public 
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representatives, to the press, and to the members d 
our various legislative bodies. Here, for instaocei 
is a paragraph from a grave and very earnest 
leading article upon the currency, which recently 
appeared in one of the foremost newspapers i 
the country. The subject of the paragraph is 
Treasury note. 

"The United States paid it out as moncj, and received for 
nearly or quite as much value as though it had been a hall 
eagle. We came honestly hy it and we want it paid. Yet, " 
we were to call on Mr. Sub-Treasurer Van Dyke and ask him 
fork over a half eagle and taJie up the rag, he would politely b 
firmly decline." 

A little racy slang may well be used in the course 
of one's daily talk; it sometimes expresses thi 
which otherwise would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, of expression. But what is gained in this case 
by the use of the very coarse slang " fork over " 
and "take up the rag"? What do these phrases 
express that is not quite as well conveyed in the 
words cash the note, and pay the note in gold? It 
is quite impossible to believe that this offence was 
committed in ignorance, and equally so, I hope, 
that it was affected with the purpose of writing down 
;o the level of a certain class of readers — a trick 
which may win their present favor, but which, in 
tlie end, they are sure to resent. It is rather to be 
assumed that ihis phraseology was used only with 
that careless indifference to the decencies of life and 
of language which some journalists mistake for 
smartness. 

Such a use of language as that which has jusl 
been made the subject of remark, although common 




in our newspapers, in Congress, in our State legis- 
latures, and even in the pulpits of certain religions 
denominations, is not a national peculiarity. On 
the contrary, there are, probably, more people 
in this country than in any other to whom such a 
style of writing and speaking is 3 positive offence. 
But the wide diffusion of just so much instruction 
as enables men to read their newspapers, write their 
advertisements, and keep their accounts, and the 
uUer lack of deference to any one, or of doubt in 
themselves, which political equality and material 
prosperity beget in people having no more than 
such education, and no less, combine to produce a 
condition of society which brings their st3-le of 
speech, as well as their manners, much more to 
the front, not to say to the top, than is the case in 
- countries. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BRITISH ENGLISH AND "AMERICAN" ENGLISH. 

IT has been frequently asserted by British cridcft 
that even among the best educated people and 
the very men of li^tters in the United States, the Eng- 
lish language is neither written nor spoken with the 
clearness and strength and the mastery of idiom that 
are common among the people of Great Britain, 
Boucher, in his "Glossary," speaks of "Americans" 
as "making all the haste they can to rid themselves 
of the [English] language;"* and Dean Alford 
makes a like charge in a passage of his "Qu 
English," which, no less for its reasoning than for 
its assertions, deserves entire reproduction. If 
would be ruthless to mar so complete and so ex- 
quisite a whole- 

"Look, to take one familar example, at the process of deterio- 
ration which our Queen's English lins undergone at the hftndi 
orthe Americans. Look at those phrases which 
their speech and in their books; at their reckless exaggeration 
■nd contempt for congruity; and then compare the character 
■nd history of the nation — its blunted sense of moral obligation 
and dutv to man, its open disregard of conventional right, where 
aggrandizement is to be obtained; and 1 may now say its reck- 
less and fruitless maintenance of the moat crurf and unprin- 
cipled war in Ihe history of the world." 

* Qiwled &dln Scheie de Vcrr. Daiicher^a 
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Some of our own writers, blindly following, 1 
Ihink, blind British guides, have been misled into 
ihe expression of like opinions. Mr. Lowell, in 
the preface to his second series of the "Biglow 
Papera," makes this damaging admission: — 

Whether it be want of culture, for the highest outcome of 
Coltarc is simplicity', or for whatever reason, it is certain thai 
9tTf few American writers and speakers wield their native Inn- 

ftge with the directness, precision, and force that are as com- 

III a« [he day in the mother country." 

Speaking upon the careful observation of several 
rears, I cannot admit the justice of this self-accusa- 
ion ; and I must express no little surprise at the 
lack of qualiBcation and reser\-e in Mr. Lowell's 
language, which I can account for only by suppos- 
ing that his opinion was formed upon an insufficient 
lamination of this subject. It is true that the 
Vritiirs and speakers of that very large class among 
,tis who are neither learned nor unlearned, and who 
e, therefore, on the one hand without the sim- 
icity that comes of culture, and on the other 
incapable of that unconscious, intuitive use of idiom 
which gives life and strength to the simple speech 
of very humble people, do, most of them, use lan- 
;aage awkwardly, and as if they did not feel at 
lome in their own mother tongue. If it were not 
this book would lack one reason of its being. 
|ut I do not hesitate to say that British writers, not 
f the highest grade, but of respectable rank, are 
jpen to the same charge; and. moreover, that it is 
bore generally true with regard to them than with 
egard to writers of the same position in the United 
itatcs. 
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Mr. Marsh, in the last of his admirable " Lec- 
tures oa the English Language," expresses an 
opinion which, on the whuic, is more nearly like 
that which I have formed than Mr. Loweil's, not 
to say Dean Alford's. But Mr. Marsh himself has 
this passage : — 

" In general, I think we may any that, in point of naked ■jm-< 
tactical accuracy, the English of America is not at all inferior to 
tliat of England ; but we do not diEcritninate so precisely in the 
meaning of worde ; nor do we habitually, cither in converea^oD 
or in writing, ei^presE ourselves so gracefully or employ to 
classic a diction as the English. Our taste in language is leii 
fastidious, and our licenses snJ inaccuracies are more frequcntlji 
of a character indicative of a want of reSnement and cleganl 
culture than those we hear in educated society in England." 

But here Mr. Marsh himself indicates the point 
of my objection to all these criticisms. He com- 
pares our average speech with that of educated 
society in the mother country. By such a com- 
parison it would be strange if we did not suffer. 
The just and proper comparison would be between 
the average speech of both countries, or between 
tliat of people of equal culture in both. 

Among living writers few have easier mastery of 
idiomatic English than Mr. Lowell himself; and 
setting aside peculiar gifts, as imagination, fancy, 
humor, many New England men of the present 
generation and of that which is passing away 
are of his school, if not of his form. There have 
been abler statesmen and more accomplished law- 
yers, but has this century produced anywhere a 
greater rhetorical master of English than Daniel 
Webster? While Hawthorne lived, — and his grave 
is not yet as green as his memor/, — was there a 
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ish writer who used with greater purity or more 
power the language that we brought with 
MS from the old home? Our very kinsmen ihem- 
lelves, proud in their possession of the old home- 
stead, the plate, the books, and the portraits, made 
no such pretension ; but they settled the question 
for their own minds, by saying that Hawthorne 
"was not really an American writer." And Haw- 
thorne's case is not singular in this respect. The 
"Saturday Review," in an article upon what it calls 
"American Literature," recently said, — 

k" There U rerj little that ii AmericBn about American boolcs, 
ve except certain blemiahes of atyle and a certain ilovcnliness 
graoimBr and ciumsinesG of expression derived from the colo- 
nial idiomE of the country; and /itse art -a'antiag in the best 
Amtriea* ■wrilert, Longfellow, Motley, Preicolt, Washington 
Irring ar* omly English ■airiters-Bi ho happen to print in America.. 
Poc'a eccentricities arc rather individual than national. Cooper 

tb Ataerican in liltle but hie choice of subjects." * 
I And not long ago the London " Spectator," which 
ought to have known better, declared that it is not 
among the eminent historians, poets, and essay- 
ists of America that we must look for American 
style, but to the journalists, politicians, and pam- 
phleteers. A more ingenious way of establishing a 
point to one's own satisfaction than that adopted by 
_both these British critics could not be devised. 
\opoiition : The " American " style is full of blem- 
, it is slovenly in grammar and clumsy iu 
Expression. Reply: But here are certain hislori- 
, novelists, poets, and essayists, who are the 
laodard writers of " America," and in whose style 

to tcod tbii ibouL Cooper^ 1 ih^U G^t with do one kg poucuiea of 
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the blemishes in question, as you j'ourself admil, 
"are wanting." Rejoinder: But these are not 
"American" writers. They are English writers 
who happen to print in "America." The "Ameri- 
can " writers in " America " are those only who 
have the blemishes in question. Q^ E. D. What 
a bewitching merry-go-round such reasoning isl 
And so perfect! It stops exactly at the point from 
which it started. 

Without picking out my examplars, I will take 
up the last two books by British authors that I have 
read for pleasure — both by men of note — Mr. 
John Forster's "Arrest of the Five Members," and 
Mr. Froude's " History of England," and turning to 
passages which I remember noticing amid all my 
interest in the narratives themselves, I quote ; and 
first from Forster : — 

"Since his coming to town he had been greatlj pleased to 
observe a very great alteration of the affections of the citjr /• 
■akat Ihcy had been when he went awaj."^ — p. ai. 

This is not English, or at least it is English 

wretchedly deformed and crippled. If the affec- 
tions of the city were altered to what they were 
when the person spoken of went away, it is implied 
that there had been two changes during his absence, 
one from the condition in which he left the city, and 
one again to that in which he left it. We have to 
guess that the writer meant that the person in ques- 
tion observed a very great change in the affections 
of the city since he went away. The blunder in 
the bungling phrase " alteration of the affections to 
what they had been," which is a variety of the 
phrase "different /o," is peculiarly British. 
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The faults in the two following passages are 
"ich as are found in the wriu'nga of natives of botli 
countries : — 

"Nor was il possible thatCturles himielr should have dravin 
waj other conslruction /mm it. [Aaglice, put any other con- 
upon it-]" — p- 13. 
••CBptal-.i SlingBby wrote, wilb an alarm which he hardtji 
tfit* [Augi.. altempled] to conceal, or the displays of man- 
of reeling from the city." — p. 28. 
Could the reverse of directness and precision, to 
say Nothing of force, have more striking example 
than such a phrase as "the displays of manifesta- 
tions of feeling from the city"? which we may be 
sure any intelligent and passably educated Yankee 
lad would change into " manifestations of feeling by 
[or in] the city." Now let us turn to Froude, whose 
slips will be pointed out almost witliout remark ; — 

"She [Eliiabcth] gave him to understand that her course 
was chosCD at laati she would accept the Archduke, and would 
be all s'A/cA [j<«^/., that] the Emperor could desire." — Vol, 
\lll.. c 10. 

'■ The Englieh Admiral was icarcely in the Channel than he 
was driven \_Aiigi., before he was driven] by a gale into Low- 
estoft RoadK, and was left there lor a fortnight motionless." — 

Vol. vn.. c- 3- 

A husband, on receiving news of the sudden and violent 
ith of a lady in whom he had so near an interest, might have 
:a expected So ka-ot at Itast gone \^Angl., might have been ex- 
least to go] in person to the spot." — Vol. VII., c. 4. 
The Pope might succeed, and most likely would succeed st 
onciling Spain; and experience proved that England 
formidably Qftxx [j4h^/., perilously or alarmingly open] to 
■ " -Vol. Ill-, c. 14. 
At eight o'clock the advance began to move, each division 
being attended by one hundred and Iwenly outriders to keep 
rtwegle" M" l!n= i^ngU in line.]"- Vol. III., c. 15. 
" If the tragedy of Kirk a Field had possessed a claim for 
■X \Amgl.. to notice] on the first of these grounds," etc — 
IX., c 13, p. I. 
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" Elizabeth regarded this unrorCunate womar. with « detesta- 
tion ami contempt beyond wial Ehe had felt Hi the woist timely 
tor M«ry StiiarL [Ang^l., with far greater deleslalion ind con- 
tempt than she had ever felt for Mar/ Stuart. J" — /6id., p. tl. 

" — and those who were apparently as guilt;^ ns Bothwel) ' 
himself were yet assuming an attitude ta him {^Aagl., toward 
him] at one moment of cringing subserviency [a writer of Mr. 
Froude's grade Ehould have said "subservience"], and at the 
next of the fiercest indignation." — Ibid., p. a6. 

■' — and had Darnley proved the useful Catholic wi/ci the 
Qiieen intended him to be, they would have eent him to hit 
account with as small compunction as Jaei st»i Ike CanaaiiiU' 
taplain, or they would have blessed the arm that did it vitk at 
tauri eloquence as Dtborak," — Ibid., C. 14, p. 1 17. 

Here, to get at the writer's meaning from what 
he has written, we must ask, How small com- 
punction did Jael send the Canaanite captain? and. 
What degree of eloquence did the arm attain that 
did U with as much as Deborah? What was it? 
and how much eloquence is Deborah? The sen- 
tence is so marked with slovenliness of grammar 
and clumsiness of expression, it is so lacking in 
directness, precision, and force, that it can be bet- 
tered only by being almost wholly re-written. We 
are all able to guess, but only to guess, that what 
Mr. Froude means is, that the persons of whom he 
speaks would have sent Darnley to his account with 
as little compunction as Jael felt when she sent the 
Canaanite captain to his, or would have blessed with 
the eloquence of Deborah the arm that did their. 
pleasure. The blundering construction of which 
this last passage furnishes such a striking example 
is of a kind frequently met with in British writers 
of a rank inferior to Mr. Froude's ; but it is rarely 
found in "American" books or even in "American" 
newspapers. From Mr. Froude I shall further 
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select only the three following passages ; the firs! 
containing a misuse of would and which — test 
words as to the mastery of idiom — the second a 
specimen of French English, and the third com- 
bioing a misapplication of words with a miscon- 
iclion of the sentence : — 

The Bishop of Ross undertook that his miatnss ■would du 

'thing ci/ci [Angl.. should do aiijthing that] the Queen 

England and the nobility desired." — Chap. XVII., p. 431. 

'• Hepburn of Bolton, one of the last of Bothwell's senanla 

who had been brought to trial, spoke distincll/ to kava seen 

lAiigi., of having seen] one of them." — Chap. XV., p. 199, 

■' Edward IV.. wlien he landed at Ravenspurg, and Elizabeth's 
grandfather before Bosworth Field had/iiiiiler grouttdi toanlici' 
pate success Elian Ike party tuko -aas now preparing tu snatch 
England out of the hands of revolution, and restore the andenl 
Church and State." — Cbap. XVII.. p. 73. 

A man may be said to have grounds on which to 
It hope of success, or anticipation of success ; or 
even, perhaps, grounds of anticipating success ; and 
those grounds may be strong or weak, sufficient or 
insufficient; but such a phrase as "fainter grounds 
to anticipate success," in its misuse of the infinitive, 
must be pronounced slovenly, and in its vague, 
groping way of handling a metaphor so common 
as to be almost an idiom, clumsy. But how much 
worse than this is the succeeding phrase, " the party 
who was now preparing, etc." I It would have 
been easy, it seems, to write "the parly which was 
now preparing," or, "the party who were now pre- 
paring." and to one of these forms Mr. Froude 
roust change his sentence if he wishes it to be Eng- 
lish ; unless, indeed, he means to speak of the 
Duke of Norfolk (the head of the revolution in 
lestion) as a very dangerous "party." 
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Turning to the books and papers lying on my 
table, I find two novels by British authors of well- 
deserved repute. 

Mr, Troltope's " Phineas Finn " is full of examples 
of the following atTected and inverted construc- 
tion : — 

" He felt that ihe moved him — tbat *he tan<te him tc- 
knowledge to himielf how great would be the piij of such a 
failure «« -moald bi, *<»." — Ch«p. LXIX. 

" — one who had received u> mBnjf of her Kmiles as JtaJ 
Pkimcat." — Chap. LXXII. 

The same writer, in the following sentence, falls 
in with a vulgar perversion of aggravate, using it 

in the sense of irritate, worry : — 

"This arose partly from a belief that the quarrel was final, 
and that therefore there would be no danger in aggrax'atimg 
Violet by this eipresBLon of pitj." — Chap. LXXIII. 

Mr. Charles Reade's last novel furnishes in 
only one of its monthly parts the following sen- 
tences : — 

"Well, farmer, then Ul's you and / go \A«gl., let's go, or 
Icl you and me go] by ourselves." — Put Yourui/ in tit PUa, 
Chap, X. 

"And while he hesitated, ihe lady asked him otoj lU con 
\AH^t., ir he was. or, if he had. come] lo linish Ihe busL" — Hid. 

" Ere he thoroughly recovered Ihe tkixi [AKgl., recovered bam 1 
the shock] a wild cry arose." — Ibid. 

Mr. Reade is one of the most vivid and dramatic 
of modern novelists; but are these examples of the 
directness, precision, and force, and the mastery 
of idiom, which are "as common as the day in the 
mother country"? 

Taking up the last London "Spectator," — a paper 
of the very highest rank, — I find this sentence in 
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t careful, critical review of Lightfoot's" Saint Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatiaos : " — 

jt we must return to the Galatians. Wc are called on to 
belici'e lK»t Ihe inspiralion of this letter diriva from a wholly 
Afferent aource Ihaa does that of the apostles. \A»gl., is de- 
rived from a source whollj' diflerenc from that of the apu&tlcs.]" 

In the same copy of the "Spectator," I also find the 
following amazing sentences among the quotations 
from "Select Biographical Sketches," by William 
Healh Bennett. The passage relates to the last 
known instance of the infliction of ecclesiastical 
penance in England, which took place in i8ia, 

he was herself a pauper, and her father also, but who had 
managed to contrihule to her maintenance in jail from the 
cb&tily of others. This sentence of penance, although pro- 
nounced in general terms, her friends could never obtain from 
ecclesiastical authorities liow it was to be complied with, ex- 
cept that she was to appear in a while sheet in the church with 

■ burning candle in her hand, and repeat some formula pre- 
•ciibcd bj' the old law." 

The reviewer quotes other passages which sup- 
port his opinion that the style of this book is slii>- 
fihod and often ungraramatical. But the author 
is a barrister at law, and might reasonably be 
expected to write intelligibly, if not elegantly. Had 
he been, however, not a British, but an "American " 
lawyer, the "Spectator" and the "Saturday Re- 
view," the Dean of Canterbury (and shall we say 
Mr. Lowell P) would have pronounced his style not 
slipshod and ungrammatical, but "American" — in 

■ certain slovenliness of manner and clumsiness of 
expression, and in a lack of precision, distinctnesa, 
and force, that are as common as the day in the 
mother country. How common they are the reader 
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is now, perhaps, better prepared to say than he waa 
before he began to read this chapter. For the pas- 
sages above quoted are selected from many that 
were open to like censure ; and they were chosen 
less because of the gravity of their offences against 
the laws of the Enghsh language than because they 
were impressive examples of the lack of the very 
qualities which, Mr, Lowell tells us, are so common 
in England, and the lack of which the "Saturday 
Review," Dean Alford, and all of their sort will 
have it, are the peculiar, the distinguishing trails 
of those writers whom they call "American." And 
these passages were not sought out, it should be 
remembered; nor are they, most of them, taken 
from the writings of inferior men. They lay in the 
way of every-day reading, and are from books and 
papers of high rank in contemporary British litera- 
ture. Yet I venture to say that it would be difficult 
to find in the writings of "American" authors and 
journalists of corresponding position passages in 
which mastery of idiom, directness, precision, and 
forci: are as conspicuously absent. Let us, for one 
more example in point, turn to a British author of 
less repute than Mr. Forster, or Mr. Froude, or Mr. 
Charles Reade, but of respectable standing, and 
turn to him merely because he may reasonably be 
taken as a fair example of the British writer of 
average hterary ability and culture, and because 
the passage which I shall quote is one of two or 
three which I noticed while consulting the work 
from which it is taken — the well-known Natural 
History by the Rev. j. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S.. 
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"All exiernml objects are. in their truest seitEe, risible cm- 
bodimenu or incarnatione of divine ideas, which are roughly 
Kiilptured in the hard granite that underlies the living- anil 
breathing surToce of the world above; pencilled in delicate tra- 
cery upon each bark-flake that encompasses the trunk-tree, each 
leaT that trembjes in the breeze, each petal that fills the air with 
fragrant effluence; assuming a living and breathing existence in 
tbe rhythmic throbbings of the heart-pulse that urfjca the tife- 
■tiearo through the body of every animated being; and attaining 
their greatest perfection in man, who it thereby bound by the 
very fact of his existence to out&peak and oulact the divine 
ideal, which are the true instincts of humanity, before they are 
cmobed or paralyzed by outward circumstances. . . . Until 
man has learned to realize his own mtcrocosmal being, and will 
himtelf develop and manifest the god-thoughts trial are con- 
tinually inbreathed into his very essential nature, it needs that 
the creative ideas should be incarnated and embodied in every 
poksible fonn, so that they may retain a living existence upon 
earth." 

Any Yankee of ordinary sense and moderately 
cultivated taste would set this passage down as a 
fine specimen of stilted feebleness — in its style a 
very uavesty of English. But it was written by a 
clergyman of the English church, a graduale of one 
of tbe universities, a man who has attained some 
distinction as a naturalist, and who has half a score 
of letters after his name. The truth is, that when 
the English of British authors is spoken of, it is 
not that of such writers as Mr. Wood, but that 
of — well, of such as Forsler and Froude? — let us 
rather say of such as Macaulay, Thackeray, Helps, 
and George Eliot, as Johnson. Burke, Hume, Gib- 
bon, Goldsmith and Cobbelt- But when British 
critics speak of the English of "American" writers, 
they leave out Irving, Prescott and Motley, Haw- 
th orne, I'oe and Longfellow, as we have seen, and 
less known, like Lowell, Storv, and HowelU, 
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who write in the same idiom ; and they look fob 
"American" writers, not even among our thorough* 
ly-educated men of letters of the second or thirt^ 
rank, but to newspapers, written generally by men 
of average common-school education, tittle training, 
and no gift of language, and for the heterogeneous 
public of the large cities of a country in which every 
other Irish hackman and hodman keeps not only 
his police justice, but his editor. That there are 
journalists in this country whose English is irre- 
proachable, no one competent to speak upon this- 
subject will deny. But they are they who will 
admit most readily the justice of these strictures. 

Upon the vexed question whether, on the whole, 
English is belter spoken throughout the United 
States than throughout Great Britain, I do not deem 
myself competent to express a decided opinion ; but 
of this I feel sure — that of the mother tongue com- 
mon to the people of both countries, no purer form ia 
known to the Old England than to the New. If in 
an assemblage of a hundred educated, well-bred 
people, one half of them from London, Oxford, and- 
Liverpool, and the other from Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia (and I have more than once beea 
one of a company so composed, although not so 
large), a ready and accurate phonographer were tO' 
take down every word spoken during an evening's 
entertainment, I feel quite sure that it would be im- 
possible to distinguish in his printed report the speecb 
of the Britons from that of the "Americans," except 
by the possible occurrence of acknowledged local 
slang, or by the greater prevalence among the for- 
mer or the latter of peculiar words, or words used in 
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peculiar senses, which would be acknowledged to 
be incorrect aa well by the authorities of the party 
using them as by those of the other party. In brief, 
their spoken language, reproduced instantly in writ- 
ing, could be distinguished only by some confessed 
license or delect, peculiar to one country, or more 
prevalent there than in the other. And I am strong- 
I ly inclined to the opinion that, the assemblage being 
^Uude up of educated and well-bred persons, there 
^Hkiuld be somewhat more slang heard from the Biit- 
^Hlh than from the "American" half of the company, 
and also a greater number of free and easy devia- 
tions from correct English speech, according to 
British as well as "American" authority. The 
standard in both countries is the same. 

But although the written speech of these people 
would be to this degree indistinguishable, an ear at 
all nice in its hearing would be able to separate tJie 
sheep from the goats by their bleat. The difference 
would be one not of pronunciation (for the standard 
of pronunciatioQ is also the same in both countries, 
and well-educated people in both conform to it with 
like habitual and unconscious ease), but of pitch 
of voice, and of inflection. Among those of both 
countries who had been from their birth accustomed 
lo the society of cultivated people, even this dis- 
tinction would be made with difficulty, and would, 
in many cases, be impossible. But the majority of 
one half hundred could thus be distinguished from 
the majority of the other ; and the superiority would 
be greatly on the side of the British fifty. The 
;h of the British Englishman's voice is higher 
i more penetrating than the American English- 
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man's, and his inflections are more varied than the 
other's, because they more frequently rise. The 
voice of the former is generally formed higher in 
the throat than that of the latter, who speaks from 
the chest with a graver monotone. Thackeray and 
Goldwin Smith are characteriiitic examples on the 
one side, Daniel Webster and Henry Ward Beecher 
on the other. The distinction to a delicate ear is 
very marked ; but other difference than this of pitch 
and inflection there is none whatever. Pronuncia- 
tion is exactly the same. And even in regard to 
pitch and inflection, there is not so much difTerence 
between the average British Englishman of culture 
and the average American Englishman of like train- 
ing, as there is between the Yorkshireman and the 
Norfolkman ; and there is very much more difference 
between the pronunciation and the* idiom of the 
two latter than there is between the speech of any 
two men of the same race born and bred, however 
remotely from each other, in this country. 

In imagining my assemblage by which to test 
speech and language, I have lefi altogether out of 
mind those people who, in one country, would, for 
instance, deal hardly with the letter k, or turn the 
g in "nothing" to k, and the v in "veal" to if,* 
although this class includes, as I have noticed, and 
as Dean Alford confesses, some clergymen of the 
Church of England ; and, in the other, those who 
speak with a nasal twang, although this class in- 
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eludes, as we all know, some persons of similar 
position in " America." The point is, that those who 
would be regarded, in their own country, as among 
•the best speakers and writers, conform to precifieh 
the same standard of language in all particulars. 
From the speech of these the variations in both 
countries, but chiefly in England, are manifold. It 
is in these variations, degraded or dialectic, that 
local, or what may be called national, peculiarities 
appear. Bui, in judging of the degree of purity in 
which our mother tongue is preserved by our British 
kinsmen, we must judge only by those among ihem 
whose speech they themselves regard as pure. To 
do otherwise would be manifestly unfair. And in 
trying ourselves upon this point we must be careful 
to form our opinion by a like rule of evidence ; 
otherwise we may find ourselves condemning the 
nation upon the language of a man who, lifteen 
or twenty jears ago, was an oysterman or a bar- 
tender, and who, since that time, has added much 

his possessions, but nothing to his general knowl- 
edge or his right use of language — a change which, 
ihowever profitable and pleasant it may be to his 
xhildren, seems in him deplorable. 

Dean Alford makes merry over a story of an 
American friend" who ventured to speak, in Eng- 
land, of the " strong English accent " which he heard 
around him. The dean evidently thinks that this 
is quite as if an Englishman were to go to France, 
and tell the people there, in the "French of Strat- 
ford at Bow," that they spoke with a strong French 
accent- It is nothing of the sort. An educated 
Genevan Frenchman, for instance, visidng Pari 
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and offendtd, — as well he might be, — by the ac- 
cent of the mass of the people around him, might 
complain of the strong Parisian accent with which 
they spoke ; and this case would correspond to thai 
which the Dean of Canterbury has cited. Should it 
happen, however, I doubt if a French dignitary of 
the church would flout the objection on the ground 
that Paris is in France and Geneva in Switzerland; 
for he would know, as a general truth, thai lan- 
guage belongs to race, not to place, and as a par- 
ticular fact, that the best French is spoken at 
Geneva. 

The English accent which Dean Alford's " Amer- 
ican" friend noticed with implied disapproval, — 
although common, and even general, among South 
Britons (it rarely taints North British speech), — i;i 
not heard among cultivated people, or approved by 
any authority on either side of the water. It can 
be described, I think, so that Dean Alford himself, 
and most of his friends and neighboi-s, — certainly 
the best bred and educated among them, — would 
recognize it in the description. One of the persona 
in question asking, for instance, for a glass of ale, 
would pronounce glass with l!ie broad ah sound of 
a, to rhyme with pass, and ale as one syllable with 
the first or name sound of a, so as to rhyme with 
vtale and sail. So would every Yankee of like 
culture. But let our Very Reverend and accom- 
plished censor kindly take a well-bred mouthful of 
finely-mashed potato, and after chewing il a deco- 
rous while, say, just as he is about swallowing ilt 
"a gloss oi ayull ;" lie and the friends around him 
will then hear a striking example of what his 
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p American" friend called English spoken with an 
English accent, but which he should have called 
English with a South British accent. Now, accord- 
ing to my observation, no man whom the Dean of 
Canterbury would accept as a speaker of pure Eng- 
lish says, with thick utterance, " a gloss of ayuU ; " 
and yet thousands of his countrymen do speak 
thus. But with social refinement and menta! cul- 
nre this peculiarity of British English passes grad- 
sliy away, until among the best bred and best 
sducated people it vanishes, and is heard no more 
I it, or a nasal twang, is heard under similar 
ircurastances here. 

One trait of English spoken with a South British 
accent was thus whimsically contrasted with the 
pare English accent by " Punch," a few years ago. 
The value of the iltustration is not affected by the 
tct that the pronunciation in question was that of a 
treign word. The true pronunciation of the name 
f the Italian hero of the day was mooted, and 
Punch" decided that it should be,— JH 

" Garibaldi when duchesses gave him 3 iill, ^^t 

Gacibawldi when up goes the shoul o! the people." ^| 

The distinction thus so daintily and humorously 
i one that, with opportunity, no quick and 
msitive ear could fail to notice. The strong ten- 
bncyofthe uncultivated South Briton is to give 
fthe broad a, not the sound of a/i from the chest, 
fcich is heard in the mouths of educated persons in 
td and in New England, but a thick aw, formed 
I the upper part of the throat. The low and 
^er-middle class London man calls Garibaldi 
^wivribavldi, or, rather, Gorribawldi. But if the 
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Yankee, in a similar condition of life, denatesi fron 
tbe tnie GaAniaA/<£, he will make ihe vowel shortef 
and thinner, pronouncing ilasin"palace" — Garry* 
ididi. The thick, throaty pronunciation of tho 
broad a is a British peculiarity' ; but while it 
beard in (he mouths of so many persons that 
divides with the " exhasperaled " -4 the honor of 
the chief distinctron of English spoken with a British 
accent, it is as Utile prevalent as the extinction oc 
superfluous utterance of the latter letter is among 
the best speakers in England, or as a nasal twangi 
eoui for "out," and /c^ for "too" are among cul-r 
dvated people in New England. Among British 
Englishmen few but those who to a good education 
unite the very highest social culture are perfectly 
free from both tliese traits of English as spoken 
with a British accent. 

It may here be pertinently remarked that the. 
pronunciation of a in such words as glass, /astp 
Jather, and pastor is a test of high culture. Tha 
tendency among uncultivated persons is to give A 
either the thick, throaty sound of aw which I have 
endeavored to describe, or, oftenest, to give it the 
thin, flat sound which it has in "an," "at," and 
"anatomy." Next to that tone of voice which, it 
would seem, is not to be acquired by any striving 
in adult years, and which indicates breeding rather 
than education, the full, free, unconscious utterance 
of the broad ah sound of a is the surest indication 
in speech of social culture which began at the 
cradle. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



ACCURACY of expression is the most essen- 
tial element of a good style ; and inaccurate 
writing is generally the expression of inaccurate 
thinking. But when men have shown that their 
thought is important, it is ungracious and super- 
iDS to hunt down their tfs and ands, and arraign 

lir pronouns and prepositions. This remark 
lid apply to some of the criticisms in the pre- 
vious chapter, if their special purpose were left 
out of consideration. 

StA'Ie, according to my observation, cannot be 
taught, and can hardly bt: acquired. Any person 
of moderate ability may, by study and practice, 
learn to use a language according to its grammar. 
But such a use of language, although necessary to 
a good style, has no more direct relation lo it than 
her daily dinner has to the blush of a blooming 
beauty. Without dinner, no bloom; without gram- 
mar, no style. The same viand which one young 
woman, digesting it healthily and sleeping upon it 
soundly, is able to present to us again in but a very 
unattractive form, Gioriana, assimilating it not more 

C' V* in slumbers no sounder, transmutes into 
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beholder. That proceeding is Gloriana's physio- 
logical style. It is a gift to her. Such a gift is 
style in the use of language. It is mere clearness 
of outline, beauty of form and expression, and has 
no relation whatever to the soundness or tlie value 
of the thought which it embodies, or to the im- 
portance or the interest of the fact which it records. 
Learned men, strong and subtle thinkers, and 
scholars of wide and critical acquaintance with 
literature, are often unable to acquire even an ac- 
ceptably good, not to say an admirable, style; and, 
on the other hand, men who can read only their 
own language, and who have received very little 
instruction even in that, write and speak in a style 
that wins or commands attention, and in itself gives 
pleasure. Of these men John Buryan is, perhaps, 
the most marked example. Better English there 
could hardly be, or a style more admirable for every 
excellence, than appears throughout the writings 
of that tinker. No person who has read "The 
Pilgrim's Progress " can have forgotten the fight 
of Christian with ApoUyon, which, for vividness of 
description and dramatic interest, puts to shame al! 
the combats between knights and giants, and men 
and dragons, that can be found elsewhere in ro- 
mance or poetry ; but there are probably many who 
do not remember, and not a few perhaps who, in 
the very enjoyment of it, did not notice, the clear- 
ness, the spirit, the strength, and the simple beauty 
of the style in which that passage is written. Fo* 
example, take the sentence which tells of the be« 
ginning of the fight : — 



**Then Apolljon etr addled quite 
Jill said, I am void of fear in 
; fot I swear by mj infernal Den that tJii 
r : btxe vill I Bpill tby soul, 



the whole breadth of the 

aller: prepare thjtell 

halt go no 



t man cannot be taught to write like that; nor 
. he by any study karn the mystery of such a 

^le, however, although it cannot be taught, is, 
oa certain extent, the result of mental training, A 
man who would write well without training, would 
write, not more clearly or with more strength, but 
with more elegance, if he were educated. But 
he will profit little in this respect by the study of 
rhetoric. It is general culture — above all, it is the 
constant submission of a teachable, apprehensive 
mind to the influence of minds of the highest class, 
in daily life and in books, that brings out upon 
language its daintiest bloom and its richest fruitage. 
So in the making of a fine singer; after the voice 
has been developed, and the rudiments of vocaliza- 
tion have been learned, further instruction is of litlle 
avail. But the frequent hearing of the best music, 
given by the best performers, tJie living in an at- 
mosphere of art and literature, will develop and 
perfect a vocal style in one who has the gift of 
song; and for any other, all ihe instruction of all 
the musical professors that ever came out of Italy 
could do no more than teach an avoidance of posi- 
tive errors in musical elocution. But, after all, the 
student's style may proiit little by his acquirements. 
Unconsciousness is one of the most important 
conditions of a good style in speaking or in writing. 
re persons who write well and speak ill; 
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others who write til and speak well ; and a few who 
are equally excellent as writers and speakers. Aa 
both writing and speaking are the expression of 
thought through language, this capacity for the one, 
joined to an incapacity for the other, is naturally the 
occasion of remark, and has, I believe, never been 
accounted for. I think that it will be found thai 
consciousness, which generally causes more or less 
embarrassment of one kind or another, is at the 
bottom of this apparent incongruity. The man who 
writes in a clear and fluent style, but who, when he 
undertakes to speak, more than to say yes or no, 
or what he would like for dinner, hesitates, and 
utters confusion, does so because he is made self^ 
conscious by the presence of others when he speaks, 
but gives himself unconsciously to the expression 
of his thought when he looks only upon the paper 
on which he is writing. He who speaks with ease 
and grace, but who writes in a crabbed, involved 
style, forgets himself when he looks at others, and 
is occupied by himself when he is alone. His con- 
sciousness, and the eflbrt that he makes, on the one 
hand to throw it off, and on the other to meet its 
demands upon him, confuse his thoughts, which 
throng, and jostle, and clash, instead of moving 
steadily onward with one consent together. 

Mere unconsciousness has much to do with the 
charming style of many women's letters. Women'a 
style, when they write books, is generally bad with 
all the varieties of badness ; but tiieir epistolary 
style is as generally excellent in all the ways of ex- 
cellence. A letter written by a bright, cultivated 
woman, — and she need not be a highly educated, 



r a much instructed woman, but merely one whose 
tatercourse is with cultivated people, — and wrilten 
leiely to tell you something that interests her and 
lat she wishes you to know, with much care about 
what she says, and no care as to how she says it, 
will, in twelve cases out of the baker's dozen, be 
not only irreproachably correct in expression, but 
very charming. Some literary women, though few, 
are able to carry this clear, fluent, idiomatic English 
style into their books. Mrs. Jameson, Charlotte 
Bront4, and perhaps George Eliot (Miss Evans), 
are prominent instances in point, Mrs. Trollope's 
book, "The Domestic Manners of the Americans," 
I which made her name known, and caused it to be 
^jdetesled, unjustly, in this country,* is written in 
^■his delightl'ul style — easy-flowing and clear, like 
JKk beautiful stream, reflecting from its placid surface 
I whatever it passes by, adding in the reflection a 
charni to the image which is not in the object, and 
distorting only when it is dimpled by gayety or 
^^risped by a flaw of satire or a ripple of humor. 
^■t is worth reading only for its style. It may be 
^^udied to advantage and emulated, but not imitated ; 
for all about it that is worlliy of emulation is in- 
imitable. Mr. Anthony Trollope's mastery of our 
language is inherited ; but he has not come into 
iGscssion of quite all the maternal estate. 

r at least a hundred years the highest reputa- 
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tion for purity of style in the writing of Englisb 
prose has been Addison's. Whether or not h» 
deserves, or ever did deserve, the eminence upon 
which he has been placed, he certainly is one of 
the most elegant and correct writers of the last cen- 
tury. Johnson's formal and didactic laudation, with 
which he rounds off his criticism of this author, 
" whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison," has been worth a great deal to the book- 
sellers, and has stimulated the purchase of countless 
copies of "The Spectator," and, let us hope, the 
perusal of not a few. But in the face of so weighty 
a judgment, let us test Addison, not merely by 
comparison with other writers, but by the well- 
established rules of the language, and by those laws 
of thought the governing power of which is admitted 
in every sound and educated intellect, and to which 
every master of style unconsciously conforms. See- 
ing thus what manner of man he is who has been 
held up to three generations as the bright exemplar 
of purity, correctness, and grace in English style, 
we may intelligently determine what we can rea- 
sonably expect of the great mass of unpretending 
writers in our hard-working dajs. 

I have been led to this examination by recently 
reading, for the first time, the "Essay upon the 
Pleasures of the Imagination," which runs through 
ten numbers of the "Spectator,"" and which is one 
of Addison's most elaborate performances. Bishop 
Hurd says of it, in his edition of this author's writ- 




ings, that it ig " by far the most masterly of all Mr. 
Addison's critical works," and that "the style is 
finished with so much care as to merit the best 
attention of the reader." 

The first number of the Essay appeared on Satur- 
day. June 21, 1713, with a motto from Lucretius, 
which intimates that Mr. Addison broke his own 
path across a trackless country to drink from an 
UQlastcd spring.* This should excuse some devia- 
tion from the line of our now well-beaten road of 
criticism ; but there are other errors for which it is 
no apology. The first sentence tells us that "our 
sight is the most perfect and delightful of all our 
Benses." A careless use of language, to begin with ; 
for sight is not more perfect than any other sense. 
Perfect hearing is just as perfect as perfect sight; 
that is, it is simply perfect. But passing by this as 
venial error, we find the third sentence beginning 
IS : — 

The (eoM of faeling can indeed give ue a notion of extension, 
thape, and all other idcae that enter at the eye, except colours," 

Now, we may be sure that Addison did not mean 
to say what he does say — that tiie sense of feeling 
can give us the notion of ideas, and that colors are 
an idea. His meaning, we may be equally sure 
was this : The sense of feeling can indeed give us 
a notion of extension and ^sliape, and every other 
idea that can enter at the eye, except that of color, 

L little farther on we find this explanation of the 

ibject of his Essay : — 
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" — BO that by the pleasures of imagination or of fancy (wlucb. 
I xhall use promiscuous!}'), I here mean such At arise from Tin- 

ble objects." 

Here the strange coofounding of imaginatton 
with fancy — faculties which had been clearly dis- 
tinguished a hundred years before the time of Addi- 
son — first attracts attention. But not insisting upon 
that mistake, let us pass on to learn immediately that 
he means to use the pleasures of those faculties 
promiscuously. But he manifestly intended to say 
that he would use the words imagination and fancy 
promiscuously. The confusion in his sentence is 
produced by his first mentioning the facultieSi and 
then using "which" to refer, not to the faculties, 
but to the words which are their names. Again 
he sayS) — 

" — but we have the power of retaining, altering, and com> 
pounding Ihose images which we have once received into all 
the varieties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to the 
imagination." 

Did Addison mean that we have the power of 
"retaining images into" all the varieties of picture, 
and so forth? Certainly not ; although that is what 
he says. Here again is confusion of thought. He 
groups together and connects by a conjunction 
three verbs, — retain, ttltcr, and comfound, — only 
two of which can be united to the same preposition. 
This fault is often committed by writers who do not 
think clearly, or who will not take the trouble to 
perfect and balance their sentences by repeating a 
word or two, and by looking after the fitness of their 
particles. What Addison meant to say was, — but 
we have the power of retaining those images which 




we have once receiveJ, and of altering and com- 
pounding them into all the varieties of picture, 
and so forth. A few lines below we find this 
sentence : — 

" There are Tew words in Ihe English language which are em- 
plojcd in a mare loose and uncircumtcribed tense than those of 
th« fancj and imaginalion," 

The confusion here is great and of a very vulgar 
kind. It is produced by the superfluous words 
"those of the." Addison meant to say — in a more 
loose and uncircumscribed sense, not than the words 
of the fancy and imagination, but ihun /iincy and 
imagination. In the same paragraph which fur- 
nishes tlie foregoing example, the writer says, " I 
divide these pleasures in two kinds." It is English 
to say, I divide these pleasures into two kinds. The 
next paragraph opens thus : — 
K^i* The pleuutes a( the imagination, taken in their TuU extent, 
■bn not so gXDBS as thocc of sense, nor so refined as those of the 
^nderslsndi ng. " 

Here again is confusion produced by a careless 
use of language — careless even to blundering. 
Addison did not mean to speak oi taking pleasures, 
either of the imagination, the sense, or the under- 
standing. If he had written — The pleasures of 
imagination, regarded, or considered, in their full 
extent, are not so gross, and so forth — he would 
have uttered what the whole context shows to have 
been his thought. The next paragraph makes the 
following assertions in regard to what is called a 
man "of polite imagination:" — 

iceti with a secret rerrcshment in a description, and 
I reels a gi'^ater satisfaction In the prospect of fields and 
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meidowi than another does in the po«sesiion- It girct hint, 
indeed, s kind of property in everything he sees, and mokei tht 
moi^t rude and uncultivated parte or Nature administer to hil 
pleaeurcs; bo that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms that 
conceal themselves from the generality of mankind." 

The first of thtse sentences is imperfect. We 
may be sure that the writer means that his man of 
polile imagination feels a greater satisfaction in the 
prospect of fields and meadows than another does 
in the possession of them. But he does not say so. 
Nor by any rule or usage of the English language 
are the preposition and pronoun implied or under- 
stood; for the sentence might just as well end — 
"than another does in the possession of great 
riches." And what does the author mean by say- 
ing that his politely imaginative man looks upon 
the world " in another light"P Another than what? 
No other is mentioned or implied. The writer was 
referring to an idea which he had in mind, but 
which he had not expressed ; and we can only 
guess thai he meant — another light than that in 
which the world is regarded by men of impolite 
imagination. The same sort of confusion appears 
in the first sentence of the very next paragraph : — 

" There are, indeed, bul very few who know how to be idle i 
•nd innocent, or have a relish of pleasures that ore not criminal i 
every diversion they take is at the expense of some one virtue , 
or another." 

Here, in the first place, by neglecting to repeat ' 
who, Addison says that there are very few men who 
know how to have a relish of pleasures that are not ^ 
criminal ; whereas, he manifestly meant to say that 
there are very few who know how to be idle and 
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inaoceDt, or who have a relish of pleasures that are 
Dot criminal. But the chief blunder of the sentence 
is in its next clause. Who are " they " who are said 
to take every diversion at the expense of some vir- 
tuf ? According to the writer's purpose, " they " has 
reaily no antecedent. Its antecedent, as the sen- 
tence stands, is, " very few who know how to be idle 
and innocent;" but these, the writer plainly means 
to say. are they who do ww/ take their diversion at the 
expense of some virtue. By " they " Addison meant 
ihe many from whom he had in his own mind sep- 
arated the very few of whom only he spoke; and 
he thus involved himself and his readers in a con- 
fusion which is irremediable without a recasting of 
his sentence. All these marked faults of style — 
faults which are not examples of mere inelegance, 
but of positively bad English and confused thought 
— occur within three duodecimo pages. It might 
possibly be suggested that perhaps Addison wrote 
this particular number of "The Spectator" when 
the usual mellowness of his style had been spirited 
into his brain." But, on the contrary, similar ex- 
amples of slovenly writing may be found all through 
those charming "Spectators" to which Johnson 
refers us as models of English style. Let us see. 
Here is the third sentence in "Spectator" 405, a 
musical criticism apropos of Signor Nicolini's sing- 
ing ; for Addison, as well as Guizot, wrote art 
criticisms for the daily press. 

}« of ttprrudn hjve. hDV^■ 
IE of Ibc injKcimu .-md <sa- 
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"I oGoU bemitilj visb there va* the smmc application Uid 
esdcsTDBts to cultivxCe >nd improirc our church-musick ax luive 
been lalelj betto*eJ on that of ttae *uge~'* 

It wotild not be easy to construct an intelligible 
sentence, without burlesque, that would be more 
hlundenng than this one is. To begin : " I could 
heartily wish" is nonsense. A man wishes, or he 
does not wish. But to pass by this feeble and 
affected phrase, which is too commonly used, the 
ti-riter wishes that there " aias the same application 
and endeavors." etc., " as Aave b^eu," etc He saya 
neither "was" and "has been," nor "were" and 
"have been." He should have used the plural form 
of each verb, of course ; but he contrived to get into 
his sentence all the errors of which It was capable. 
Besides, the use of the pronoun " that " is extremely 
awkward, even if, indeed, it be correct. For, 
as the sentence stands, "that" refers to "church 
music," and the writer really speaks of the endeavors 
which have been bestowed " on the church music of 
the stage." He should have written either — church 
music and stage music, or music of the church and 
that of the stage ; of which constructions the latter 
is the better. The sentence may, therefore, be 
correctly written (it cannot be made graceful or 
elegant) thus: I heartilj' wish that there were the 
same application and endeavors to cultivate and im- 
prove the music of the church as have lately been 
bestowed on that of the stage. 

In "Spectator" No. 381 is the following sen- 
tence : — 



" The tossing of a. ternpCBt does not discomp 
he is «ure will bring liJm to « joyfjl harbour." 



t him, irtiich 




The use of which in this sentence is like that 
which Mr. Dickens has so humorously caricatured 
in tlie speech of Mrs. Gamp; indeed, the sentence 
is almost in her style, or that of her invisible gossip, 
Mrs. Harris. Addison meant to say — The tossing 
of a tempest does not discompose him who is sure 
Ikat it will bring him to a joyful harbor. 

In this sentence, from "Spectator" No. 21, rrw- 
ture is used for allow : — ^_ 

*■ — a« a iniin would be wetl enough pleased to buy silks ^^| 
nae whom he woult) not venture to feel hU pulse-" ^^| 

And what shall be said of the correctness of a 
writer who couples the separative each with the 
plural are, as Addison does in the following passage 
^m "Spectator" No. 21? 

" When I t:onsider how each of theie prafeseions are crowded 
litb multitudes that seek their livelihood! in them," etc 

That slovenly writing is the birth-form of careless 
hioking, could hardly be more clearly shown than 
ly the following example, from "Spectator" No. 
ai: — 

."That chcruhim which now appears a« a god to a htiniati 
Ihil knows very well that the period will come above in eternity, 
^en the human ooul shall be as perfect as he himself now is; 
■J, when she chnll look down upon that degree of perfection as 
Inch as she now falls short of it." 

If Addison did not know that cherubim was the 
tlural of cherub, and that he should have used the 
Btter word, there is at least no excuse for the last 
ilause of the sentence, which is chaotic. He would 

ive expressed his meaning if he had written — 
Uay, when she shall look down upon that degree 
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of perfection aa much as she now looks up to it j or, 
better — Nay, when she shall find herself as much 
above that degree of perfection as she now falls 
short of it. 

With two more examples I must finish this ar- 
ray. Speaking of Sir Andrew Freeport, Addison 
eays, — 

" — but In the temper of mind Me v/as litem, he termed them 
merciet, favours of Providence, and blessings upon honest io- 
dUBtrj'." — Sfcclatar, No. 549. 

Explaining a pasquinade, he writes, — 

" This was a reflection upon the Pope's sister, who, hefore the 

promotion of her brother, was in those circumstances thai Pas- 

gain represented itr." — Spectator, No. 33. 

It would be superfluous either to point out or to 
correct the gross errors in these passages — errors 
which are worthy of notice as examples of blunders 
peculiarly British in character. Errors of this kind 
are not unfrequently met with in the writing or 
the speech of the middling folk among our British 
cousins at the present day ; but on this side of the 
water they seldom occur, if ever. Our faults are 
of anotlier sort; and they appear in the casual 
writings of inferior journalisls. who produce at night 
what must be printed before morning, or in those 
of authors who attain not even to local reputa- 
tion. It would be difficult to match with examples 
from American writers of even moderate distinc- 
tion such sentences as the following, which appear 
in Brougham's appreciation of Talleyrand : — 

" Among the eminent men who figured in the eventful hUtorj 
of the French revolution was M. Talleyrand ; and whether in 
that scene, or in any portion of modem nnnals, we bKbU in 





-who represents a more Interesting lubject of 

What a muddle of thoughts and words is here! 
i Talloyrand figured in the French revolution, not in 
I Ac history of that event. It may be correctly said 
of him that he Jig'urcs in the history of the French 
revolution ; but whether this is what Brougham 
meant to say, the latter clause of the sentence makes 
it impossible to discover. For there "scene," which 
refers to the event itself, and " annals," which refers 
lo the record of events, are confounded ; and we are 
finally told that a man who ligured in an eventful 
istory represents an interesting subject of history 1 
t¥ithiD a few lines of this sentence we have the one 
sre following : — 

"He sided with the revolution, and continued to set with 
hem, joining thoEc patriotic membrra of the dericHl body who 
»vc up their revenuea to the demand of the country, and sacn- 
eed their eidusive privileges to the rights of the community." 

With whom did Talleyrand continue to act? 

Krhat is the antecedent of " /Aem"? It has none. 
t refers to what is not expressed, and, except in 

be mind of the writer, not understood — the revo- 

ntionary clergy ; and I have quoted the whole of 
; sentence, that this might appear from its second 

danse. And yet Henry Brougham was one of the 
icn who achieved the splendid early reputation of 

he "Edinburgh Review." 
But to what conclusion are we tending? If not 

mly Brougham's but Addison's sentences thus break 

lown under such criticism as we apply to the ex- 
cises of a school-boy, — Addison, of whose style 

Ve are told by Johnson, in Johnsonian phrase, that 



illhough he may have been without eilhe 

osity or elaboration, he was also quite 

)ften without both purity and exactnes 

aults of style as those which are above po 

n the writings of Addison are not to bi 

)elieve, in Shakespeare's prose, in Bacon 

Vlilton's; but they do appear in Dryden's 

vill be looked for in vain, if I may trust nl 

)ry, in the works of Goldsmith, Johnson,! 

jibbon, Ilallam, Jeffrey, Macaulay, Irvin] 

;ott, Ruskin, Motley, and Hawthorne. A 

ppearing at a time when English literatun 

very low ebb, made an impression \vi 

Tilings would not now produce, and won 

ition which was then his due, but which h 

irvived his comparative excellence. Char 

legentleflowof his thought, — which, neitl 

ir strong, neither subtle nor struggling v 

(slacles of argument, might well flow ei 

' his lambent humor, his playful fancy ( 

ry slenderly endowed with imagination), 

al th y tone of bis m ind, the ^jj^y;^^^ 




and refinement. But, as a writer of English, he is 
not to be compared, except wilii great peril to liis 
reputation, to at least a score of men vviio have 
flourished in the present century, and some of whom 
are now living. And from this slight examination 
of the writings of him whom the world has for so 
long accepted as the acknowledged master of Eng- 
lish prose, and who attained his eminence more by 
the beauty of his style than the value of the thought 
of which it was the vehicle, we may learn the true 
worth and place of such criticisms as those which 
have preceded these remarks. Their value is in 
their 5tness for mental discipline. Their place is 
the ciaRS-room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISUSED WORDS. 



I 



THE right use of words is not a matter to be 
left to pedants and pedagogues. It belongs 
to the daily hfe of every man. The misuse of 
words confuses ideas, and impairs the value of lan- 
guage as a medium of communication. Hence loss 
of time, of money, and sore trial of patience. It is 
signiHcant that we call a quarrel a misunderstand- 
ing. How many lawsuits have ruined both plaintiff 
and defendant, how many business connections have 
been severed, how many friendships broken, be- 
cause two men gave to one word different mean- 
ings ! The power of language to convey one man's 
thoughts and purposes to another, is in direct pro- 
portion to a common consent as to the meaning of 
words. The moment divergence begins, the value 
of language is impaired ; and it is impaired just in 
proportion to the divergence, or to the uncertainty 
of consent. It has been told, as evidence of the 
richness of certain Eastern languages, that tliey 
have one thousand words, more or less, for the aword, 
and at least one hundred for the horse. But this, 
unless the people who use these languages have a 
thousand kinds of swords and a hundred kinds of 
horses, is no proof of wealth in that which makes 
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Ihe real worth of language, A highly civilized 
and cultivated people having a language adequate 

(to their wants will be rich in words, because they 
will need names for many thoughts, and many 
acts, and many things. Parsimony in this respect 
b a sign, not of prudence, but of poverty. Juli- 
ana, passing her honeymoon in the cottage tu 
which her ducal bridegroom leads her, Houts his 
assurance that the furniture is useful, with the re- 
ply, conveying a sneer at his supposed poverty, 
"Exceeding useful; there's not a piece on't but 
fcrves twenty purposes." So, when we find in a lan- 
uage one word serving many needs, we may be 
ire that that language is the mental furniture of 
I intellectually rude and poverty-stricken people. 
ae Feejee islanders ate usually pig, but they 
huch preferred man, both for his flavor and his 
rity ; and as we call pig prepared for table pork, 
md deer in a like condition venison, so those poor 
teople called their loin or ham "short pig," and 
r daintier human haunch or saddle "long pig." 
ftrchbishop Trench, assuming that there was in the 
btter name an attempt at a humorous concealment 
F the nature of the viand to which it was applied, 
nds in tliis attempt evidence of a consciousness of 
le revolting character of cannibalism. But this 
!ems to be one of those pieces of fanciful and over- 
iblle moral reflection which, coming gracefully 
lough from a clergyman, have added to the popu- 
Irity of Trench's books, although hardly to their 
•al value. The poor Feejeeans called all meat 
ig, distinguishing two sorts only by the form of the 
inimal from which it was taken, merely because of 
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the rude and embryotic condition of their Innguagd 
just as a little child calls all fur and velvet "pussy- 
cat." The child knows as well as ils mother that 
her muff or her gown has not four legs, claws, 
whiskers, and a tail ; and it has no purpose of 
concealing that knowledge. But its poverty of 
language enables it to speak of the muff and the 
velvet gown only by a name which expresses (to 
the child) the quality which the muff, the gown, 
and the animal have in common. 

A neglect to preserve any well-drawn distinctioa 
in words between thoughts or things is, just so far, 
a return toward barbarism in language. In the 
London "Times's" report of the revolting scene in 
front of the gallows on which MuUer (he who killed 
a fellow-passenger in a railway carriage) was 
hanged, it was said that many of the sptctators, 
knowing that if they would get a good place they 
must wait a long while to see the show, came pro- 
vided with "jars of beer." Now, we may be sure 
that there was not a jar in all that crowd. A jar, 
which is a wide-mouthed earthen vessel without a 
handle, would be a very unsuitable and cumbrous 
vessel on such an occasion and in such a place; 
and besides, beer is neither kept in jars, nor drunk 
from them. The "Times's" reporter, who is said 
to have been, on this occasion, a man of letters of 
some reputation, meant, doubtless, tankards, pots, 
jugs, or pitchers. Of household vessels for con- 
taining fluids we have in English good store of 
names nicely distinctive of various forms and uses; 
and there seems to be a chance that we shall lose 
Bome of them, through either the ignorance or the 
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hdoleiice of writers and speakers like the Times'a 
hiporter. It is not long since every lady in the 

?Bnd had, as Gremio said that Bianca should have, 
"basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands," 

tlthough not of gold, as that glib-tongued lover 
p-omised. But now we are all, with few excep- 
!ona, conieni lo use a bowl and pitcher. The 
flings are the same, only they are handsomer; but 
Ire have, many of us at least, given up the distinc- 
fon between bowl and basin, and common pitcher 
Bid ewer, and so far we have retrograded in civil- 
<ty. Some British writers and speakers say " a 

basin of bread and milk." We may be sure they 

bean a bowl, for a basin is an uncomfortable vessel 
Id eat from. But if they mean a bowl, they should 

fcay a bowl ; for although we have dropped por- 
)ruigvr except in poetry (yet there are men living 
Irho, in their childhood, have talked of porringers 
IS well as eaten out of them), we may as well try 
D preserve some distinction between the names of 
rur domestic utensils, unless, emulating the sim- 
ilicity of the Feejeeans in their short pig and long 
tig, we call them all, for example, cup, and say 
3iort cup, long cup, high cup, low cup, big cup, 
ittle cup, deep cup, shallow cup. 

Our British kinsmen have, during the last fifty 
ir perhaps hundred years, fallen into the use of a 
ieculiar misnomer in this respect. They, without 
txception, I believe, talk of the water jug and the 
Bilk -jug, meaning the vessels in which water and 
Bilk are served at table. Now, those vessels are 
lot jugs, but pitchers. A jug is a vessel having a 
mall mouth, a swelling belly, and a small ear ot 
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handle near the mouth ; and this, we know, is never 
used at table : a pitcher is a vessel with a wid^i 
mouth, 3 protruding lip, and a large ear; and 
this we know that they, as well as we, do use at 
table for milk and for water. The thing has had: 
the name for centuries. Hence the old saying thaH 
Little pitchers (not little jugs) have great ears 
Little pitchers, from the physical necessity of their' 
shape and proportion, must have great ears; littlsi 
jugs may have ears in proportion to their size*' 
This word, by the by, is the best test, if indeed', 
it is not the only sure test, of the nationalityi 
of a cultivated man of English blood, — for as to 
the uncultivated, no nice test is needed. Bee» 
and bin, sick and ill, drive and ride, a quarter 
to twelve and a quarter of twelve o'clock, railKiay 
station and rtiWroad depot, even pitch and inflec- 
tion of voice, may fail to mark the distinction ; but 
if a man asks for the milk-jug, be sure that he is 
British bred; if for the milk-pitcher, be equally 
sure that he is American.* But perhaps some peo- 
ple are quite indiiTerent whether or no it is said that 
they sip their coffee out of a jar, drink their beer 
from a rase, and put their flowers into a jug. Such 
readers will not be at all interested in the following 
remarks upon the misuse of certain English words. 
It is not my purpose in these remarks to notice 





I shall notice cant. Benveen the two, 
1 they are often confounded, there is a clear 



Slang is a vocabulary of genuine words or un- 
meaning jargon, used always with an arbitrary and 
conventional signification, and generally with hu- 
morous intent. It is mostly coarse, low, and fool- 
ish, although in some cases, owing to circumstances 
of the time, it is racy, pungent, and pregnant of 
meaning. Cant is a phraseology composed of gen- 
uine words soberly used by some sect, profession, 
or sort of men, in one legitimate sense, which they 
adopt to the exclusion of others as having peculiar 
virtue, and which thereby becomes peculiar to them- 
selves. Cant is more or less enduring, its use 
continuing, with no variation of meaning, through 
generations. Slang is very evanescent. It gen- 
^craLly passes out of use and out of mind in the course 
^Bla few years, and often in a few months. 
^P Abortive. — A ridiculous perversion of this word 
^^ creeping into use through rlie newspapers. For 
example, I read in one, of large circulation and 
high position, that "a young Spaniard yesterday 
abortively seized two pieces of alpaca." That is 
abortive which is untimely in its birth, which has 
not been borne its full lime ; and, by figure of 
speech, anything is abortive which is brought out 
before it is well matured. A plan may be abortive, 
but an act cannot. It would be a great waste of 
; to notice such ludicrous writing as that above 
;d, were there not among journalists, and gen- 
f among that vast multitude who think it line 
e a word which they do not quite understand, 
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a tendency to the use of abortion to mean failui e ia 
all its kinds and all its stages. 

Adopt. — A very strange perversion of this word 
from its true meaning prevails among some un- 
lettered folk, generally of Irish birth, whose misuse 
of it is daily seen in the Personal Advertisements 
in the New York "Herald." Thus, "Wanted to 
Adopt — A beautiful and healthy female infant." 
The advertisers mean that they wish to have the 
children mentioned in their advertisements adopted. 
In speaking of the transaction, their phrase is that 
the child is " adopted out," or, that such and such a 
woman "adopted out" her child. The perversion, 
it may be said inversion, of this word, is worth no- 
ticing because upon the misuse of adopt in these 
advertisements, travellers and foreign writers have 
founded an argument against the reproductive pow- 
er of the European races in this country. From. 
the many advertisements "Wanted to Adopt." it 
has been inferred that the advertisers were childless 
and hopeless of children \ how unjustifiably will 
appear by the following example, which appeared 
a few days ago : — 

" A Indji having- Iwo boys would like to sdopt one. Inquire 
for two days at »3 Sullivan Street." 

This lady, quite surely an Irish emigrant peasant 
woman, wished to rid herself of one of her cbitdreo.. 

Affable, — A use of this word, which has a 
very ludicrous effect to those for whom it has the- 
signification given to it by the best English usage, 
is becoming somewhat common in newspaper cor- 
respondence and accounts of what are therein called 
"receptions" and "ovations." It means, literally, 
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idy to speak, easily approachable in conversation- 
It by the usage of the best writers and speakers, 
and by common consent, it has been limited to the 
expression of an easy, courteous, and considerate 
manner on the part of persons of superior position 
to their inferiors. A king may be affable, as Charles 
II. was to his attendants; and so may a nobleman 
be to a laborer. Dr. Johnson at the height of his 
er might have been affable to a penny-a-liner, 
he wasn't. General Washington was not affa- 
but Aaron Burr was. Milton calls Raphael 
le affable archangel," and makes Adam say lo 
as he is about departing heavenward, — 
" Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Til J condescension, and thill be honored ever 
With grateful memory." 

in "American" newspapers we now read of 
afTable hotel-keepers and afTable steamboat cap- 
tains ; and we are told that Mrs. Bullions, at her 
"elegant and recherche reception," although mov- 
a blaze of diamonds, tempered by a cloud 
■point de Venise lace, was "very aflable to her 
,ests." Far be it from me to suppose that there 
may be a difference between a hotel-keeper and an 
archangel, or to hint that the true sense of this word 
may be preserved in this usage by there being the 
same distance between a steamboat captain and a 
reporter that there was between Raphael and Adam 
That suggestion is made by the reporters tiiemselves. 
Perhaps this usage is one of the signs of the level- 
ling power of democracy, and affability is about 
lapsing away among the vanished graces. 
Aggravate is misused by many persons ig- 
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^H norantly, and, in consequence, by many others 

^1 thoughtlessly, in the sense of provoke, irritate^ 

anger. Thus; He aggravates me by his impu- 
dence — meaning he angers me: Her martyr-like 
airs were very aggravating — the -right word being 
irritating. The following example is from an 
elaborate article in the critical columns of a news- 
paper of high pretensions: "This lovely girl, so 
different in her naive ways and lady-like carriage 
from all her homely surroundings, puzzles Felix,' 
aggravates him, and finally leads him into attempt- 
ing to infuse more of seriousness into her nature." 
The writer meant that Esther provoked or irritated 
Felix. Her conduct and bearing called forth, ('. c, 
pro-voked, certain action on his part. Aggravate 
means merely to add weight to. Injury is aggra- 
vated by the addition of insult. Thus, in Howell's 
Letters (sec. V. 12) : "This [opposition] aggra- 
vates a grudge t!ie French king hath lo the duke 
for siding with the Imperialists." An insult may 
be aggravated by beini^ offered to a man who ia 
courteous and kindly, as it may be palliated by 
being offered to a brute and a bully. But it is no 
more proper to say in the one case that the person 
is aggravated, than in the other to say that he ia 
palliated. 

Alike is very commonly coupled with both in a 
manner so unjustifiable and so inconsistent with 
reason as to make the resulting phrase as gross 
a bull as was ever perpetrated. For example 
"Those two pearls are both alike." This is equi 
to the story of Sam and Jem's resembling each othei*' 
very much, particularly Sara. When we say of 
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o objects that they are alike, we say that they are 
like each other — that is, simply, ihatone is like the 
other. For the purpose of comparing one with the 
other, they must be kept in mind separate; but by 
using both, we compare them as two together, nut 
separately one with the other. Both means merely, 
and only, the two together. Elymologically it 
means the two two, and it corresponds to the French 
phrase tous ics deux. Of two objects we may say 
that both are good, and that they are equally good ; 
but not that both are equally good, which we do 
say if we say that both alike are good. The au- 
thority of very long and very eminent usage can be 
brought in support of dotA alike; but this is one 
of those points upon which such authority is of no 
weight; for the phrase is not an idiom, and it is at 
variance with reason. The error is more and other 
than pleonastic or than tautological. It is quite like 
thatwhich I heard from a little girl, — a poor street 
waif, — who told a companion that she "had two 
weenie little puppy-dogs at home, and they were 
both brothers." 

Allude is in danger of losing its peculiar signifi- 
cation, which is delicate and serviceable, by being 
iistd as a fine-sounding synonyme o( say or mention. 
The honorable gentleman from the State of Ko- 
Iceeko, speaking of the honorable gentleman from 
[he same State, denounces him as a drunken vaga- 
bond and a traitor to his party. The latter risus 
and says that his colleague has alluded to him in 
Icrms just fit for such a scoundrelly son of a poor- 
house drab to use, but that he hurls back the hon- 
orable gentleman's allusions, and so forth, and so 
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forth. The spectacle is a sad one to gods and men, 
and also to all who have respect for the Englisll 
language. For whatever may have been the ca; 
with the other words, allude and allusion were used 
in their Kokeekokian, certainly not in their Englishf 
sense. Allude (from ludo, ludere, to play) meanf 
to indicate jocosely, to hint at playfully, and so 
hint a* in a slight, passing manner. Allusion t^ 
the by-play of language. " The Round Table 
having said, some months ago, that a certain arti- 
cle in "The Galaxy" was "respectably dull," the 
writer thereof amused himself by turning off for 
the next number the following epigram : — 
" Some knighl of King Arthur's, Sir Void or Sir Null, 
Swears a irifle I tvroie is respectably dull. 
He is honest for once through his weakness of wit. 
And he censures a fault that he does not commit ; 
For ho shows by example — proof quite untejeciable — 
That a man may be dull vii/Aou/ beit>g respectable." 
Here the journal in question is not mentioned, but 
it is alluded to in the first line in such a manner that 
any person acquainted with the press of New York 
could not doubt as to the one intended. 

Allow. — A western misuse of this word is creep- 
ing eastward ; and sometimes, owing to the elevat* 
ing effect of suddenly acquired wealth, is heard in 
fashionable if not cultivated circles. It is used to 
mean say, assert, express the opinion. £.g. "He 
was mightily took with her, and allowed she was 
the handsomest lady in Muzzouruh." We may 
allow, or admit, that which we have disputed, but 
of which we nave been convinced; or wc may 
allow certain premises as the basis of arguraeat; 
but we assert, not allow, our own opinions. 
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Animal. — It would seem that man is about to 
■be deprived of the rank to which he is assigned by 
IHamlet — that of being the paragon of animals. 
Wan, like the meanest worm that crawls, is an ani- 
inaL His grade in the scale of organic life makes 
neither the more nor the less an animal. And 
yet many people affect to call only brutes animals. 
is this because they are ashamed of the bond which 
binds ihem to all living creatures? Do they scorn 
their poor relations? On this supposition Mr. Bergh 
might account for that lack of sympathy, the absence 
of which causes the cruelty of some men to their 
dumb fellow -beings, were it not that in past days, 
when no one had thought of taking man out of the 
animal kingdom, brutes were more hardly treated 
than they are now. Mr. Bergh's society — like 
that in London, of which it is a copj' — is called The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
jit is in reality a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to brutes; for the animal that suffers most from 
Cruftlty — man — appears not to be under the shield 
of its protection. 

Antecedents. — The use of this word as in the 
question. What do you know of that man's ante- 
cedents? is not defensible, except upon the bare 
flea of mutual agreement. For in meaning it is 
trkward perversion, and in convenience it has no 
idvantage. Anleceditit, an adjective, meaning go- 
ig before, might logically be used as a substantive, 
5 mean those persons or things which have pre- 
X-xled any person or thing of the same kind in a 
Xrtain position. Thus the antecedents of General 
Sherman in the generalship of the army of the 
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United States are General Washington, General 
Scott, and General Grant. There are also the 
substantive uses of the word in grammar, logic, and 
mathematics. But to call the course of a man's life 
until the present moment his antecedents is nearly as 
absurd a misuse of language as can be compassed. 
And it is a needless absurdity. For if, instead of. 
What do you know of his antecedents? it is asked. 
What do you know of his previous life? or, belter. 
What do }ou know of his past? there is sense in- 
stead of nonsense, and the purpose of the questioQ 
is fully conveyed. 

Apt. — This little word, the proper meaning of 
which it is almost impossible to express by definitioa 
or periphrasis, is in danger of losing its tine sense, 
and of being degraded into a servant of general 
utility for the range of thought between liable and 
likely. I have before me a letter published by a 
woman of some note, who, asking for contributions 
to her means of nursing sick and wounded soldiers, 
says that anything directed to her at a certain place 
" will be a|jt to<;ome." The blunder is amusing. X 
have no doubt it provoked many smiles ; and yet 
how delicate is the line which divides this use of the 
word from the correct one ! To say that a package 
will be apt to come, is inadmissible ; but to say thai 
it would be apt to miscarry, would provoke no re- 
mark. This lady meant that the packages would 
be likely to come. Her error was of the same sort 
as that of the member from the rural districts, vrho, 
driving into a village, called out to a person whom 
he met, " I say, mister, kin yer tell me where I'd 
be liable to buy some beans?" A man is liable to 
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ftal to which he is exposed, or obliged, or subject ; 
b«t he is not liable to act. He is liable to take cold, 
to pay another man's debts, or to incur his wilVa 
displeasure. He is liable to tail in love ; but, un- 
less he is a very weak, brother, he is not liable to bt; 
marry. Aptness and liabihty both express con- 
ditions — one of tilness and readiness, the other of 
exposure — inherent in the person or thing of which 
they are predicated. A man may be liable to catch 
the plague or to fall in love, and yet not be apt to 
do either. For manhood's sake we would not say 
of any man that he is liable to be married; yet. 
Under certain circumstances, most men are apt to 
be married; and having done so, a man is liable, 
and may be apt, to have a family of children. 
Shakespeare makes Julius Cssar say of Cassias, — 

"I fear him not; 
Yet if mj" name were liable lo fe«r, 
I do not know the man I ehould avoid 
So «oon as that spare Caesius." 

Cxsar might have said, "if I were liable to fear" 
as well as "if my name were liable." .He could 
have said, "if I were apt to fear," but not, "if my 
name were apt to fear." 

Artist is a much abused word, and one class of 
mea misuse it to their own injury, — the painters, — 
vho seem to tliink that artist is a more digniBed 
pamc than fainter. But artist has been beaten 
Aut SO thin that it covers almost the whole field of 
biiman endeavor. A woman who turns herself 
ipside down upon the stage is an artist ; a cook is 
m artist) so is a barber; and Goldsmith soberly 
Calls a cobbler an artift. The word bas been sa 
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pulled and hauled that it is shapeless, and has lio 
peculiar fitness to any craft or profession ; its vague- 
ness deprives it of any special meaning. Its only 
value now is in the acknowledgment of the ex- 
pression of an a;sthetic purpose, or, rather, of any 
excellence beyond that which is merely utilitarian. 
The painters say that they assume it lest they should 
be confounded with house-painters. The excuse is 
as weak as water. If they are liable to such con- 
fusion, or fear it, so much the worse for them. 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio» 
Titian, were content to be called painters. True, 
they were decorative house-painters. But the same 
name satisfied Rubens, Vandj'ke, Reynolds, and 
Stuart, who did not paint houses. 

Balance, in the sense of rest, remainder, resi- 
due, remnant, is an abomination. Balance is met- 
aphorically the difference between two sides of an 
account — the amount which is necessary to make 
one equal to the other. It is not the rest, the re- 
mainder. And yet we continually hear of the 
balance of this or that thing, even the balance of a 
congregationorof an army ! This use of the word 
has been called an Americanism. But it is not so: 
witness this passage from " Once a Week : " — 

"Whoso wishcB to rob the night lo the best advantage, let 
him sleep Tor two or three hours, tlien get up and work for twil 
hours, and then sleep out the balance cif the night. Doing Ihia, 
he wilt not feel the loss of Ihe Elccp he has surrendered." 

Bountiful. — This word is very generally mis- 
used both in speech and in writing. The phrase, 
a bountiful dinner, a bountiful breakfast, or, to be 
line, a bnuntiful repast, is continually met with in 
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newspapers, wherein we also read of bounliful re- 
ceipts at the box-ofRces of theatrus, and even, in a 
leading article of a journal of the first class now 
before mc, of "bountifully filled hourly trains." 

This use of the word altogether pei-\-prts and 
degrades it from its true meaning, which is too val- 
uable to be lost without an effort for its preservation. 
Bountiful applies to persons, not to things, and 
has no reference to quantity ; although quantity in 
benefits received is often the consequence of bounti- 
fiilncss in the giver. Lady Bountiful was so named 
lecause of the benefits she conferred. But the 
iiings that she gave — the food and clothing — 
were not bountiful. A breakfast or dinner which 
|b paid for by those who eat it, has no relations of 
my kind to bounty; but it may be plentiful; and 
f it is given in alms or in compliment, it will be 
|ilentiful because the giver is bountiful. The re- 
Hsts, collations, and banquets, above referred to, 
Pf ere plentiful ; the receipts at the theatres large ; 
ind the trains well filled or crowded. 

BaiNn, Fetch, — The misuse and confusion of 
liese two words, which are so common, so rooted 
far centuries in the deep soil of our vernacular, 
irould indicate a very great unsettling of the foun- 
lalioDS of our language, were it not that the per- 
rcrsion is confined almost entirely to cities. You 
vill hardly find an English or a Yankee farmer 
nrho is content to speak his mother tongue as his 
nother spoke it, who, without taking thought about 
1, does not use these words as correctly as persons 
Ired ID the most cuUivated society. But people 
illed with the cousciousness of fine apparel are 
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heard saying to their shop boys, "Go to such or 
such a place, and briny this parcel with you; and, 
say 1 you may fetch thai other one along." Now, 
bring expresses motion toward, not away. A 
boy is properly told to tJke his books to school, 
and to bring them home. But at school he may 
correctly say, I did not bring my books. Fetch 
expresses a double motion — first from and then 
toward the speaker. Thus, a gardener may say 
to his helper, "Go and bring me yonder rake;" 
but he might better say, "Fetch me yonder rake,*' 
('. €., go and bring it. And so we find in our 
English Bible (Acts xxviii. 13), "and from thence 
we fetched a compass ; " i. c, we went out, around, 
and back, making a circuit. The distinction be- 
tween bring ^nd. fetch is very sharply drawn in the 
following passage, (i Kings xvii. 11.) "And as 
she was going to Jclch it, he called to her and said. 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread." From 
this usage of these words there is no justifiable vari- 
ation. Tlie slang phrase — "a fetch" — is hardly 
slang, for it expresses a venture, i. e., a metaphor- 
ical going out to bring something in. 

Calculate. — A very common misuse of this 
word should be corrected. I do not mean that of 
which the genlleman from the rural districts' is 
guilty when he cahlc'lates he kin do a pooty good 
stroke of work for himself when he gets into the 
Legislatur, but that which prevails much more 
widely, and among people who think no evil of 
their English, and who would say, for instance, 
that the nomination of Mr. Greeley to the Presi- 
dency was calculated to deprive the Democrats 
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of th(! votes of the Free Traders. It was calculated 
to do no such thing. Who needs to be told that no 
such object entered into the calculations of the lead- 
ing Democrats? But this use of the word has even 
tlievery high authority of Goldsmith to support it: — 

N-Ttie onljr danger that attends the mulUplicily of pulilicji- 
n» i«. that some of them may be calculaUd lo injure ralhci 
in benefit society." — Cilixen of tkt World, Letter XXIV. 

Now, calculate means to compute, to reckon, to 
work out by figures, and, hence, to project for any 
certain purpose, the essential thought expressed by 
il, in any case, being the careful adjustment of means 
to an end. But Goldsmith did not mean that the au- 
lliorsof the books he had in mind intenued to injure 
society, and wrote with that end in view. He did 
mean that tliese books might contain something that 
would do society an injury. Calculate, used in this 
sense, is only a big, wrongful pretender lo the place 
of two rauch better words — likely and apt. Gold- 
smith meant to express a fear that the books in 
" mestjon were likely to injure society ; and whether 
Greeley's nomination was .likely to cost his 
idrly the Free trade vote, is matter of opinion ; 
nt whether it was calculated to do so, is not. 
Calibre is used with a radical perversion of its 
leaning by many persons who should know better. 
, for instance, — 

poems of a much higher calibre 
■, February 20, 1869. 

I The writer of this sentence might as well have 
■id, a broader altitude, a bulkier range, or a thinner 
Ircumference- Calibre is the measure of the mass 
pontained or containable in a cavity; e. g-t the 
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calibre of a bullet or a brain, and hence of a gun ot 
a skull. Therefore its metaphorical use is for the 
expression of capacitj', and its proper augmentative* 
are of expansion, not of height or depth. 

Caption. — The affectation of fine, big-sounding 
words which have a flavor of classical learning has 
had few more laughable or absurd manifestations 
than the use of caption (which means seizure, act 
of taking), in the sense, and in the rightful place, 
of heading. In our newspapers, even in the best 
of them, it is loo common. This monstrous blunder 
was first made by some person who knew that cap* 
tain and capital expressed the idea of headship, 
but who was sufficiently ignorant to suppose that 
caption, from its similarity in sound to those words, 
had a kindred meaning. But captain and capital 
are from the Latin caput, a head ; and caption is 
from capio, I seize, captum, seized. Language. 
rarely suflers at the hands of simple ignorance ; by 
which indeed it is often enriched and strengthened 
but this absurd misuse of caption is an example of 
the way in which it is made mere empty sound, by 
the pretentious eflbrts of presuming half-knowledge. 
Captivate — a word closely connected with cap* 
Hon — once, indeed, its relative verb — is, on the 
other hand, an interesting example of the perfectly 
legitimate change, or limitation, which may b« 
made by common consent in a word's meaning. 
Captivate means primarily to seize, to take captivei 
and, until within a few years, comparatively, it 
used in that sense. But within the last two genera- 
tions it has been so closely limited to the metaphori 
cal expression of tlie act of charming by beauty oC 
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^son and insnaring by wiles and winning ways, 
1 it seems very strange to read in one of Wash- 
bgton's letters that "our citizens are frequently 
captivated by Algerine pirates." 

Catch is very generally misused for reach, get 
Ip, overtake. Many persons speak of catching a 
Ear* If diey reach the car, or get to it, it being at 
(he station, or if, it being in motion, they overtake 
\t or catch up with it, they may catch some person 
who is in it, or they may catch scarlet fever from 
I one who has been in it. But they will not 
atch the car. 

Character, Reputation. — These words are 
lot synonymes; but they are too generally used as 
iuch. How commonly do we hear it said that such 
IX such a man "bore a verj' bad character in his 
ficinity," the speaker meaning that the man was of 
Hid repute in his neighborhood ! We know very 
Bttle of each otlier's characters ; but reputations arc 
well known to us, except our own. Ciaractcr, 
meaning first a figure or letter engraved, mians 
secondarily those traits which are peculiar to any 
person or thing. Reputation is, or sliould be. the 
result of character. Character is the sura of in- 
dividual qualities : reputation, what is generally 
Uiought of character, so far as it is known, Charac- 
»ler is like an inward and spiritual grace, of which 
Irepulation is, or should be, the outward and visible 
ngn. A man may have a good character and a 
■ibad reputation, or a bad character and a good repu- 
tation ; although, to the credit of human nature, 
Kwhich, with all its weakness, is not ignoble, the 
I'laiter is more common than the former. Colerid 
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uses character incorrectly when he says (Friend 
I. 16), "Brissot, the leader of the Gironde party, is 
entitled to the character of a virtuous man." Sheri- 
dan errs in like manner in making Sir Peter Teazle 
say, as he leaves Lady Sneerwell's scandalous 
coterie, "I leave my character behind me." His 
reputation he left, but his character was always, in 
his own keeping. 

Chastity. — Priestcraft and asceticism have 
caused a confusion of this word with continence — 
a confusion which has lasted for centuries, and may 
yet last for many generations. Even such a priest- 
hater as Froude says of Queen Catharine that she 
was invited to take the vows, and enter what was 
called the rcligio laxa — a state, he adds, " in which 
she might live unencumbered by obligation, except 
the easy one of chastity." Does Mr. Froude mean 
that Catharine would have been more chaste as a 
secular nun than she was as Henry's wifeP that a 
man is to look upon his mother or his wife as less 
chaste than his maiden aunt? He, of course, meant 
no such absurdity; he merely fell in with a bad 
usage. He should have said, except the easy obli- 
gation of continence. Chastity is a virtue. Con- 
tinence, under some circumstances, is a duty, but 
is never a virtue, it being without any moral quality 
whatever. 

Citizen is used by some writers for newspapers 
with what seems like an affectation of the French 
usage o^ citoyen in the first Republic. For instance: 
"General A is a well-known citizun, and responsi- 
ble for these grave charges ; " or, " Several citizens 
carried the sufferer to a drug store on the next 
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hlock." A citizeo is a person who has certain po- 
I litical rights, and the word is properly nsed only lo 
^ imply or suggest the possession of these rights. The 
^kflBfTerer was cared for by several persons, by-stand- 
^mis, or passengers, some or all of whom might have 
" been aliens. The writer might as well have said 
that the sufferer was carried off by several church 
members or several Free Masons. 

Ct,ARioNET and Violincello are constantly used 
for clarinet and violoncello. Theie was a stringed 
instrument which has long been disused, and 
■^ which was called the violonc. It was large, and 
Httry different from the violino. A small instru- 
Vnent of the kind was made, and called the violon- 
cello {cello being an Italian diminutive) ; and this, 
somewhat modified, is the modern instrument of 
that name. Violincello would be the name of a 
little violin; whereas a^ violoncello \s four times as 
large as a violin. A similar contraction of word 
and thing has given us clarinet {clarinclto) from 
clarina. 

Consider is perverted from its true meaning by 
most of those who use it. Men will say that they 
do not consider a certain course of conduct right or 
politic — that they do not consider Mr. So-and-So 
a gentleman — and even that they do not consider 
gooseberry tart equal lo strawberry short-cake. 
Now. considerc (the infinitive o{ consido) on which 
consider is formed, means to sit down deliberately. 
to dwell upon, lo hold a sitting, to sil in judgement ; 
and hence consider, by natural process came to 
mean, to ponder, lo contemplate. And there seems 
> have been more than a mere happy fancy in the 
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uotion, now abandoned, that consider was from con* 
with, and si'dera, the stars, and meant to take coun- 
sel with the stars, to peer into the future by watch- 
ing the heavens. A court reserves its opinioo 
that it may consider a question which it sometimes 
has for weeks under consideration. A business 
man asks until to-monow to consider your proposi- 
tion, and meantime he ponders it, i. «., weighs il 
carefully, ruminates upon it. A man whose ability, 
character, or position gives weight to his opinion, ia 
a man of consideration, because what he says ia 
worthy to be considered; and whatever is large 
enough or strong enough to deserve serious atten- 
tion is considerable. All this Bne and useful sense 
of the word is lost by making it a mere synonyme 
of think, suppose, or regard. 

CoNsUMMATK. — Of all the queer uses of big 
words which are creeping into vogue, the use of 
this word, both in speech and in the newspapers, to 
express the performance of the marriage ceremony, 
is the queerest. For instance, I heard a gentleman 
gravely say to two ladies, "The marriage was con- 
summated at Paris last April." Now, consumma- 
tion is necessary to a complete marriage ; but it is 
not usually talked about openly in general society. 
The gentleman meant that the ceremony took place 
at Paris. 

Couple. — Although the misuse of this word is 
very common, and of long standing, the perversion 
of meaning in the misuse is so great that it cannot 
be justitied, even by time and custom. It is used 
to mean simply two; as, for instance, "A couple 
of ladies fell upon the ice yesterday afternoon.' 
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"Five workingmen, stimulated by the prospect of a 
couple of small money prizes, ofTercd by an enlcr- 
prising local firm, delivered speeches," etc. — "Pall 
Mall Gazette;^ March 6, 1S69. Why people shoiiM 
use these three syllables, couple of, to say incorreclly 
that which one syllable, two, expresses correctly, it 
is hard to tell. It would be quite as correct in the 
above examples to say, a brace of ladies, and more 
[i surely correct to say a pair of prizes. For a couple 
Km not only two individuals who are in a certain 
^Hegree, at least, equal or like, /'. e., a pair, but two 
^Hiat are bound together by some close tie or inti- 
^nate relationship ; who, in brief, are coupled. Two 
^ppilway cars are bound together by the coupling ; 
B.« man and a woman are made a couple by the bond 
of sexual love, which even the legal bond of mar- 
riage cannot accomplish ; for a man and his wife may 
be separated, and be no longer a couple. Twins, 
even, are not a couple, but a pair. In couple, which 
is merely the Latin copula Anglicized, this idea of 
copulative conjunction is inherent. So William 
Lilly, in his "Short Introduction of Grammar," 
ie&nesjugutn as "a yoke, or a yoke of oxen, that 
—jh a couple." It is as incorrect and as absurd to 
>eak of a couple of ladies, or a couple of prizes, 
of a couple of earthquakes or a couple of 
mets. 
I Convene is much perverted from its true mean- 
ng by many people who cannot be called illiterate. 
The President convened Congress. C'ort' 
e (from con and vcni'o) means to come together. 
lie right v'ord in this case is convoke, which (from 
I and voc9\ means to call together. The Presi- 
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dent convokes Congress in special session, and then 
Congress convenes. Convene is misused in the 
Constitution of the United States itself, which is sin- 
gularly free from errors in the use tyi language. 

Crime. — The common confusion of the words 
crime, vice, and sin, is probably due, in a great 
measure, to a failure to distinguish the things. The 
distinction was long ago made, although hardly 
with sufficient exactness. Crime is a violation of 
the law of a particular country. What is crime in 
one country may not be crime in another ; what is 
crime in one country at one time may not be crime 
in the same country at another time. Sin is the 
violation of a religious law, which may be common 
to many countries, and yet be acknowledged by only 
a part of the inhabitants of any one. What is sin 
among Jews or Mohammedans is, in some cases, 
not sin among Christians, and vice versa. Vice 
has been defined as a violation of the moral law j 
but to make this definition e.xact in terms and 
universal in application, a consent as to the require- 
ments of the moral law is necessary. Vice is a 
course of action or habit of life which is harmful to 
tne actor or wrongful to others. The viciousness 
of an act is quite irrespective of the country, or tho 
creed of the person who commits it, or of the people 
among whom it is committed. That which is crim- 
inal may be neither sinful nor vicious ; that which is 
sinful, neither criminal nor vicious ; and that which 
is vicious, neither criminal nor sinful. Thus, smug- 
gling is a crime, but neither a sin nor a vice; cov- 
eiousuess and blasphemy are sins and vices, but nol 
crimes ; gambling is a crime and a vice, but not a 
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sin; idleness is vice, but, in itself, neither sin nor 
crime; while theft is criminal, sinful, and vicious. 
The magnitude of the wrong in some acts raises 
ihem above or sinks them below the level office. 
Murder is not a vice. It would not be well to speak 
of Herod's slaughter of the innocents as a vicious 
or even a very vicious act. The idea of continuity, 
or of possible cortinuity, of a habit of action is 
conveyed in the word vice. FiHal disrespect is vi- 
cious ; but the same cannot be said of parricide ; for 
although parricide is fiiial disrespect carried to the 
extreme, it cannot become a habit, because a man 
can have but one father and one mother. 

Decimated. — The learned style of that eminent 
aad ambitious writer, the War Correspondent, has 
brought this word inlo vogue since the Rebellion, 
but with a sense somewhat difierent from that in 
which it was used by his guide and model, Caius 
Julius Cassar. After the battle on the Rapidan, or 
the Chattanooga, he — I do not mean the greater ot 
the two eminent persons, and probably the former 
will admit that C. j. Cxsar was the more dis- 
tinguished even as a writer upon military affairs — 
^gaatd to say, in his fine Roman style, that the army 
Hpns "awfully decimated," as in one of the many 
Hpistaaces before me: "The troops, although fight- 
^^ig bravely, were terribly decimated, and gave 
way."* Old Veni-vidi-vici would tell him that he 
might as well have written that the troops were 
terribly halved or frightfully quartered. When a 
Roman cohort revolted, and the revolt was put 
down, a common punishment was to decimate the 
Sobort — that is, select every tenth man, dccimus, 
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by lot, and put him to death. If a cohort suflered 
in battle so that about one man in ten was killed, it 
was consequently said to be decimated. But to use 
decimation as a general phrase for great slaughter is 
simply ridiculous. The exact equivalent of this 
usage would be to say. The troops were terribly 
tithed. 

Defalcation is misused on all sides and every 
day in the sense of default or defaulting. Defalca- 
tion is the noun of the verb defalcate, which meana 
to lop off, and so to detract from. Congress might 
defalcate the tariff, and the defalcation might be 
large or small ; but it would not be a default. A 
default might be made by any officer intrusted with 
the collections of the customs duties. If he should. 
not pay these into the treasury, he would default, 
(~. <:., fail in his duty, and be a defaulter ; but he would 
not defalcate, or would his act be a defalcation. 

Dirt means filth, and primarily filth of the most 
offensive kind. A thing that is dirty is foul. The 
word has properly no other meaning. And yet 
some women, intelligent and well educated, say 
that they like to ride on " a dirt road." They mean 
a ground road, an earth road, a gravel road, or, 
in general terms, an unpaved road. Dirt is used 
by some persons as if it meant earth, loam, gravel, 
or sand; and we sometimes hear "clean dirt" 
spoken of. There is no such thing. 

Divine. — The use of this adjective as a noun, 
meaning a clergyman, a minister of the gospel, is 
supported by long usage and high authority. In 
"Richard HI." Buckingham points out to the Mayor 
of London the hypocritical Gloster "meditating with 
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rwo deep divines." Chaucer calls the pi iest Cal- 
chas a diviae. Yet I cannot but regard this use 
of the word as at variance with reason, as fantastic 
and extravagant. Think it over a little, and say it 
over a ftw times — a divine, a divine — meaning a 
sort of man ! It might be more blasphemous to 
leave out the article, and call the man divine j but 
would it be quite as absurd? This use of this ad- 
jective as a noun has a parallel in the calling 
philosopher " a philosophic," which is done in a 
newspaper article before me ; in the more common 
lesignation of a child as "juvenile," and even of 
iks for children as "juveniles;" in the phrase 
an obituary," meaning an obituary article ; and in 
be name "monthly," which is sometimes given to a 
llerary magazine ; all of which are equally at vari- 
oce with reason and with good taste. In eitlier case 
be thing is deprived of its substantive name, and 
lesignated by an unessential, accidental quality. 

Dock is by many persons used to mean a wharf or 
(ier; thus: He fell off the dock, and was drowned. 
K dock is an open place without a roof, into which 
bnything is received, and where it is enclosed for 
lafety. A prisoner stands, or used to sland, in the 
lock at his trial. A ship is taken into a dock for 
epairs. The Atlantic Dock is properly named. 
~^he shipping around a city lies at wharfs and piers. 
bat goes into docks. A man might fall into a dock ; 
lUt to say that he fell off a dock is no better than to 
ay that he fell off a hole. 

Dress has the singular fortune of being misused 
y one sex only. By town-bred women, both in 
rreat Britain and the United States, and by thai 
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very large and wide-spread rural class who afiect 
town-bred airs, dress is used for gown; and thus 
woman, in a very un housewifely way, takes from 
one good servant half his rights, and throws another 
out of place L-nlirely, thereby leaving herself short- 
handed. The radical idea expressed in the word 
dress is, right ; and dress, the verb, means, simply, 
to set right, to put in order. A captain of infantry 
orders his company to dress to the right — that is, 
to bring themselves into order, into line, by looking 
to the right. The kitchen dresser is so called be- 
cause upon it dishes are put in order. As to the 
body, dress is that which puts it in order, in a con- 
dition comfortable and suitable to the circumstances 
in which it is placed. Dress Is a general term, in- 
cluding the entire apparel, the under garments as 
well as the outer. No man thinks of calling hia 
coat or his waistcoat his dress, more than of so call- 
ing his shirt or his stockings. But women do so 
call the gown ; and thus they use a word which is 
a vague, general term, and is applicable to all ap- 
parel, and belongs to men as much as to women, 
instead of one which means exactly that which ihey 
wish to express — a long outer garment, extending 
from the shoulder below the knee. F'rock, some- 
times used for gown, is properly of more limited 
application, although it belongs both to masculine 
and feminine attire. The origin of the perversion 
is probably untraceable, except by the aid of somd 
■.voman of close observation and reflection, who 
ia old enough to have been brought up to say 
go-VH. Such a person might be able to tell us 
how and why, in a little more than a generation, 
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this word has conie to b5 thus perverted by her sex 
oaly. 

Editorial, — An unpleasant Americanism for 
ttatUr or leading article, wliich name is given to 
the articles in newspapers upon the leading topics 
of the day. These articles are not generally w ritten 
by the editor of the paper, although he is responsi- 
ble for them ; but so is he for the other articles, and 
lor the correspondence. And even were tlie case 
otherwise, leader or leading article would, none Ihfi 
less, be a good descriptive name for them, and 
editorial would be poor, both for its meagre signifi- 
cance, and for its conversion of an adjective, not 
rignifj'ing a quality, Osgood or *//, into a noun, 

£sQiiiR£. — An attempt to deprive any citizen of 
this democratic republic of his right to be called 
an esquire by his friends and all his correspondents, 
would be an outrage upon our free institutions, and 
perhaps treason to the natural rights of man, what- 
ever they may be. Upon this subject I confess 
myself fit only to be a learner ; but I have yet to dis- 
cover what a man means when he addresses a letter 
lo John Dash, Esq. (who is in no manner distin- 
guished or distinguishable from other Dashes), ex- 
cept t]iat Mr. Dash shall think he means to be polite. 

Evacuate. — This word is often subjected to the 
Fame kind of ill treatment from which leave suffers. 
Thus : General Pemberton expects to evacuate to- 
morrow about nine A. M. ; or. The enemy evacu- 
ated last night. Evacuate does not mean to go 
away, but to make empty ; and when the word ta 
used in regard to military movements, evacuation 
"" mere consequence, result, or, at most, con* 
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comitant of the going away of the garrison. Foi 
obvious leasons the mention of the place departed 
from is in this case particularly necessary. 

Every. — A gross misuse of this word has bees 
brought into vogue within the last few years on botl( 
sides of the water — the first ofienders having been 
people who wished to be elegant, but who did not 
know enough to be correct ; the others being their 
thoughtless followers. Thus, General Napier, writ* 
ing to Disraeli from Abyssinia, said, "The 
deserve every praise;" "The Tribune" says that 
"Congress has exercised every charity in its treatu 
ment of the President ; " a manager is reported 
having said that as a certain actor has recovered 
his health, he. the manager, " has every confidence 
in announcing him"; and we see grateful peopI< 
acknowledging, in testimonials, that in their trouble 
such or such a captain, or landlord, "rendered thetn 
every assistance," This is absurdly wrong. Every 
is separative, and can be applied only to a whole 
composed of many individuals. Composed origin- 
ally of the Anglo-Saxon eefcr, ever, and ale, each, 
its course of descent has been ez'eralc, cverilkf 
evcrich, every. It means each of all, not all in 
mass. It cannot, therefore, be applied to that which 
is in its very nature inseparable. The manager 
might as well have said that he had multitudinous 
confidence, as that he had every confidence. He 
meant perfect or entire confidence ; and the grateful 
people, tiiat the captain rendered them all possiblij 
assistance. Such a sentence, too, as the following, 
from the work of an admired British novelist, il 
absurd ; " Every human being has this in common.' 
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iVli human beings might have something in com- 
i:ion ; but what every man has, hv has Individually 
! r himself. 

Executed. — A vicious use of this word has pre- 
lAiled so long, become so common, that, although 
it produces sheer nonsense, there is little hope of 
its reformation, except in case of that rare occur- 
rence in the history of language, a vigorous and 
persistent effort on the part of the best speakers and 
writers and professional teachers toward the ac- 
complishment of a special purpose. The perversion 
referred to is the use of executed lo mean hanged, 
beheaded, put to death. Thus a well-known his- 
torian says of Anne Boleyn that "she was tried, 
found guittyi and executed;" and in the news- 
papers we almost always read of the "execution" 
of a murderer. The writers declare the perform- 
ance of an impossibility. A law may be executed ; 
a sentence may be executed ; and the execution of 
the law or of a sentence sometimes, although not 
once in a thousand times, results in the death of the 
person upon whom it is executed. The coroner's 
jurj'. which sits in the prison-yard upon the body of 
a felon who has been hanged, brings in its formal 
Terdict, "Execution of tlie law." To execute (from 
sfgaor} is to follow to the end, and so to carry out, 
and to perform ; and how is it possible that a human 
being can be executed? A plea of metaphorical or 
secondary use will not save the word in tliis sense ; 
for the law or a sentence is as much executed when 
a condemned felon is imprisoned as when he is put 
to death. But who would think of saying that a 
man was executed because he was shut up in the 
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State Prison? And even were it not so, how much 

mpler and more significant a use of language to 
say that a felon, or a victim of tyranny, had been 
hanged, beheaded, shot, or generally, put to death, 
than to say he was executed ! of which use of this 
word there is no justification, its only palliation be* 
ing that afforded by custom and bad example. 

Exemplary. — Archbishop Trench has pointed 
out that a too common use of this word makes it 
"little more than a loose s3'nonyme for exccllentJ* 
Its proper meaning is, that which serves for an ex- 
ample. Cervantes' JVtrvclas exem-plares were so 
called, because each of them furnished an ex- 
ample. The misuse of cxeviplary confines it to 
examples that should be followed. But some eX' 
amples are not to be followed. A man is hanged 
for an example. Othello says, "Cassio, I'll mak« 
an example of thee." The language would gain a 
word by the restriction of exemplary to its proper 
meaning. Examfle itself is too often loosely used 
ior problem. A problem often is an example of the 
operation of a rule, but not always ; and in any case 
its exemplary is not its essential character. 

Expect is very widely misued on both sides of 
the water in the sense of suppose, think, guess. 
E. g.i "I expect you had a pretty hard time of it 
yesterday." Expect refers only to that which ift 
to come, and which, therefore, is looked for («#, 
out, and spectarc, to look). We cannot expect 
backward, 

Experience. — Perhaps an objection to the 
of this word as a verb has no better ground thaft 
that of taste or individual preference, which shoitld 
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tie excluded from discussions like the present; yet 
jam inclined to make that objection very strong- 
We are told, for instance, in a London news- 
^per of repute, tiiat an Armenian archbishop 
vbo penetrated into Abyssinia at the request of the 
British authorities, "fell into the hands of some bar- 
barous tribes of that district, from whom he is ex- 
rieocing very rough usage." He was receiving 
r suflering rough usage; and although that waa 
iart of his experience, he did not experience it. 
jtxperience is Ihe passing through a more or less 
sontinuous course of events or trials. A man's ex- 
lericnce is the sum of his life ; his experience in any 
'ofession, business, or condition of life, is the aggre- 
rate of the observation he has had the opportunity of 
■laking in that profession, business, or condition. 
feperience should be a means of obtaining knowi- 
ng*: and understanding, but it is not so always. 
iome men learn much by experience; most men, 
Fiery little ; many, nothing. Experience is akin to" 
Kperimenty both being derived from the same Latin 
wd, experior, expcrimctiium, the idea expressed 
y which istrial. But experiment is voluntary trial. 
aperience involuntary. In experiment the trier is 
Jii agent; in experience, an observer, and often a 
XolTerer. He not only tries, but is tried himself. 
Natural science advances by experiments which are 
Udertaken by scientific men. and an experiment is 
I positive fact, of which all men may avail them- 
elves according to their knowledge and ability ; 
nt experience is of little value except to him who 
a passed through it. From the noun experience ia 
med the paiticipial adjective experienced (which 
8 
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is not the perfect participle of a verb experience). 
as moneyed from money, landed from land, talented 
from talent, cascmated from casemate, battlemented 
from battlement. Battlemented is not a part of a 
verb — / battlement, thou battlementcst, etc. 
talented from a verb — / talent, thou talcntcst, etc 
So an experienced man is a man of experience, not 
one who has been experienced, /. e., according to 
the dictionaries, has been tried, proved, observed, 
but one who has tried, has proved, has observed. 
Of (he use of experience as an active transitive verb, 
I have been able to find, by diligent search, only 
one example of any authority — the following, quoted 
by Richardson from "The Guardian" — ''the 
im of common sense — that men ought to form their 
judgments of things unexperienced from what they 
have experienced." The examples easiest to tind 
are such as the following, furnished by an incensed 
farmer: "Wal, I'll be durned ef ever I exper'enced 
sech a cussed cross-grained critter as that in all my 
life J " the cross-grained creature which the speaker 
experienced being a cow that kicked over the milk- 
pail. That this is not an extreme ca^e, take the 
following examples in evidence — the first from the 
London "Spectator," the second from "The Mark 
Lane Express," two high-class Britisli newspapersi 
" The attempt to adapt ourselves by temporary ex« 
pedicnts lo a climate which we experience £to wHidi 
we are expost;d] about once in twentj' or thirty 
years ; " " The hay crop is one of ihe most deficient 
experienced [that we have had] in many years." 
Now, if we may experience a hot day, or expeiience 
3 hay crop, can we refuse to experience a coWj 
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«ilhoijl coming athwart the stupendous principle of 
cqaal rights for everybody and everything, and 
subjeaing ourselves to discipline at the hands of 
Mr. Bergh's society? Let us bear, sufTer, try, live 
llirough, endure, prove, and undergo; and from 
all this we shall gain experience and become ex- 
perienced J but let us not experience either a hay 
crop, or a cow, nor indeed any other thing. 

Extend. — The fondness for fine words leads 
lecture committees, and other like public bodies, to 
propo.se to "extend an invitation" to one distinguished 
mao or other, instead of merely asking him, inviting 
him, or giving him an invitation ; as, for instance, 
it was reported by telegraph that "an invitation had 
been extended to Reverdy Johnson" to dine with 
the Glasgow bailies ; and in the dedication of a book 
of some ability, upon an important lilerary subject, 
the compliment is said to be paid " in remembrance 
of the kind interest extended to the author." An 
interest may be taken or shown in a man, or his 
labors; but to extend an interest is to make that 
interest larger. A man who has ten thousand dol- 
lars in a business, and puts in ten thousand more, 
extends his interest in that business. And, more- 
over, as extend (from c.v and tciido) means merely 
to stretch forth, it is much better to say that a man 
put out, offered, or stretched forth his hand, than 
ibat he extended it. Shakespeare makes the pomp- 
-iUis, pragmatical Malvolio say, " I extend my hand 
I bimt thus;" but Paul "stretched forth the hand 
■d answered for himself." This, however, is a 
■estion of taste, not of correctness. 
F Flv is very frequently misused Iqt fiee. It has 
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even been quesliooed whether there is a real differ^ 
ence between these two words. Certainly there is r 
the distiDCtion is valid and useful. J^ee is a general 
term, and means to move away with voluntary ra-* 
piditj- ; Jiy is of special application, and means tc' 
move with wings, either quickly or slowly. True,' 
the words have the same original ; but so have 
5/V and St/, lie and lay. The needs of language, 
guided by instinct, we know not exactly how, ef- 
fected the distinction between these pairs of words,' 
and it has been confirmed by the usage of many 
centuries. The similarity between the members of 
each pair is so great, and they are so easily con-' 
fused, that it is diflicult to decide what was the usag^ 
of any one of our older authors except in those case^ 
in which their works were very carefully printed 
under their own eyes. The worth of the distinctios 
and the real difference involved in it will appear by 
reading, instead of " Sisera lighted down off hirf 
chariot and (led away on his feet," Sisera lighted 
down off his chariot and_;ft:a' away on his feet, of 
for "the arrow that flieth by day," the arrow thai 
Jleetk by day. 

GiiT, one of the most willing and serviceable of 
our vocal servants, is one of the most ill used and 
imposed upon — is, indeed, made a servant of all 
work, even by those who have the greatest retinue 
of words at their command. They use the word 
get — the radical, essential, and inexpugnable mean* 
ing of which is the attainment of possession by vol'' 
untary exertion — to express the ideas of possessing^ 
of receiving, of suffering, and even of doing. In 
all these cases tlie word is misused. A man gets 
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riches, gels a wife, gets children, gets well (after 
lalling sick), and, figuratively, gets him to bed, 
gets up, gets to his journey's end — in brief, gets 
inything that he wants and successfully strives for. 
But we constantly hear educated people speak of 
getling crazy, of getting a fever, and even of getting 
a flea on one. A man hastening to the train will 
say that he is afraid of getting left, and tell you 
afterward that lie did or did not get left — meaning 
that be is afraid of being left, and that he was or 
was not left. 

The most common misuse of this word, however, 
is lo express simple possession. It is said of a man 
that he has got this, that, or the other thing, or that 
H^ has not got it; what is meant being simply that 
^He has it, or has it not — the use of the word got 
H|^g not only wrong, but, if right, superfluous. If 
^TVe mean to say that a man is substantially wealthy, 
our meaning is completely expressed by saying that 
he is rich, has a large estate, or has a handsome 
property. We do not express that fact a whit better 
by saying that he has got rich, or has got a large 
estate ; we only pervert a word which, in that case, 
is at least entirely needless, and is probably some- 
what more than needless. For it is quite correct to 
say, in me very same words, that by such and such 
a business or manoeuvre the man has gotten a large 
estate. Possession is completely expressed by have; 
get expresses attainment by exertion. Therefore 
there is no belter English than. Come, let us gel 
home; but lo say of a vagrant that he has got no 
home is bad. So we rend, "Foxes have holes; 
irds of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath 
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not where to lay his head " — not, have got holes* 
have got nests, hath not got where to laj' his head. 
The phrase. He got the property through his mother 
or by his wife, is common, but it is incorrect. An 
estate inherited is not gotten. The correct expres- 
sion is, That property came to him through hia 
mother, or by his wife. This word has a very wide 
range, but the boundaries which it cannot rightfully 
pass are very clearly defined. 

There is among some persons not uneducated or 
without intelligence a doubt about the past participle 
of ffoi — goiUtt, which produces a disinclination to 
its use. I am asked, for instance, whether goltent 
like proven, belongs to the list of " words that are 
not words." Certainly not. Prove is what the 
grammars call a regular verb ; that is, it forms ita 
tenses upon the prevailing system of English verbal 
conjugation, which makes the perfect tense in ed. 
It is in this respect like hvc, the example of regular 
verbal conjugation given in most grammars ; and 
we may as well say that Mary has loven John as that 
John's love for Mary was not proven. But^f/ is of 
the irregular conjugation, in which the preterite 
tense is formed by an internal vowel change, and the 
past participle in /;, witii or without sucli vowel 
change; thus — get, gal, gotten. The number of 
these irregular verbs, having what is well called a 
strong preterite, is large in our language, of which 
they are a very fine and interesting feature, and one 
that we should solicitously preserve with their origi- 
nal native traits unchanged. They are all pure Eng< 
Jish, and, if I remember rightly, nearly all of them 
monosyllables. Sucb are do, did, done; begin [or 
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fin] bfgan, begun; spin, span, spun ; slay, slnv, slain ; 
fiy, fletv, Jlown ; grffw, grew, groivn ; eat, ate, eaten ; 
thrive, throve, thriven: shake, shook, shaken; speak, 
spake, spoken; drink, drank^ drunken ; get, gat, gotten. 
There is and has long been, even among edu 
cated people, a proneness to error in the use of 
these strong verbs. A weak preterite is substi 
tilled for the strong ; the participle for the preterite 
I The former variation began so early, and became 
I common in the last century, that it has been 
ssutoed to indicate a tendency of the language. 
ong ago it was noticed that the strong conju- 
jfation hardly holds it own, while all new verbs 
ire conjugated weak. But the confusion of pre- 
terite and participle cannot be even thus pal- 
rated. Thus Sterne says, " At the close of such 
, folio as this, '^^rote for their sake," We can 
forgive Yorick such errors as this, because of Ihe 
many charming pages that he has ■written for our 
sake ; but they were committed by hundreds of others 
r who have not his claims upon our forbearance. This 
B^nbtake, by the by, is rarely made by writers on 
ilia side the water. Pope opens his "Messiah" 
nth an error of this sort, into which he frequently 

" Rapt into future times the bard hrgna : 
A virgin shall conceive and bear a son." 

He should, of course, have written began; and if 
ftie need of a rhyme were pleaded and admitted 
OS his excuse in this instance, it would not avail ia 
the following passage in his "Essay on Criticism," 
where — of all places 1 — he makes the blunder 
; beginning of a line, in the body of whi 
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^M he weakens a preterite and an exprejsioil to- 

H gelher: — 

" In the Cat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, I 

Spmtiff [sprang] tlie rank weed, and iMriv'd [throve] with i 

large increase." 
Again, in the same poem, he has the following 
couplet, without the excuse of rhyme, making, in-, 
deed, the blunder in two words which would have; 
rhymed as well if properly used : — 

" A Bccond deluge learning thus a'erruH [o'erran], 

And the monks finished whnt the Goths begun [began]." 
So Savage, in his "Wanderer," is guilty of the. 
same fault, in mere wantonness, it would seem, oi '. 
ignorance : — 

■' From Liberty each nobler stienc 
A Bacon brightened and a Spen 
And Swift writes, "the sun h; 
stole it," and "have mistook." 
illustration, I cite the following instance of the right 
use of the strong preterite and past participle in the 
same sentence : — 

"A certain mar made a great supper, and bade manj; and 
■ent hia servant at tiipper-time to saj' to them that were bidden, 
Come, for all things are now ready," — L-Kte liv. 17. 

The confusion of the preterite and the past parti- 
ciple of do, which is so frequent among entirely 
illiterate people — "Hi: done it, for He did it, and He 
has did it, for He has done it — -provokes a smile 
from those who themselves are guilty of exactly 
corresponding errors. For instance : He begun 
well, for He began well ; His father had bade him 
to go home, for His father had bidden him go 
home ; and The jury has sat a long while, for The 
jury has sitten a long while. Thus got, having by 
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■luagl^ang]." 
rose," "will have 
For the sake of 
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ieustoiQ been poorly substituted for gai, 30 that 
I' He got away, instead of He gat awaj, many 
arsons abbreviate gotten into got, saying He had 
for He had gotten ; and hence the doubt whether 
ttten is not really, hk^ proven, a word that is no 
ird. But if ffot is the preterite oi get, as did is 
do, He had got is an error of the same class as 
[e had did ; and, on the other hand, if got is the 
past participle oi get, as done is of do. He got is 
really no worse than He done — only more common 
among people of some education. Among sucli 
people we too often hear. He had rode, for He had 
riddent and, perhaps, most frequently of all this class 
of errors, I had drank, for 1 had drunk, or (better) 
< j had drunken, and I drunk, for I drank. 

Contrary to common supposition, the irregularity 
these strong verbs is not in their deviation from 
le weak form of conjugation — with the preterite 
td OT d. Tiiey have merely a peculiar form of 
mjugation ; and their inflections (so to speak of 
internal change) are as systematic as those 
the other and larger division of the same part 
speech. The realty irregular verbs are the 
irong which have acquired weak preterites. We 
e all of us laughed often enough at " Fust it 
leW( and then it snew, and then it thew, and then 
friz." But if this were ever uttered in good faith 
,nd it may have been so), it was the product of 
lorance only as to the last word. Snew is the 
regular preterite of skott, the regular past parti- 
ciple of which is not snowed, but snown. E.g., 
grow, grew, grown ; throw, threw, thrown ; 
Idow, blew, blown. The preterite incvj is to be 
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fouiid in our early literature. Gower uses it, audi 
Douglas, in his translation of the ^neid, the maker 
of the glossary to which (said in an old manuscript 
note ID ray copy to have been John Urry) errone- 
ously marks it as a Scotticism- Holinshed, noticing 
an entertainment called Dido, given in the year 
1583, says that in the course of it, "it snew an arti- 
ficial kind of snow "; and in the account, given in 
Sprotl's "Chronicles," of the battle of Towton, we 
find " and all the season it snew." It is only accord- 
ing to present usage that snow is an irregular verb 5 
and it is so because snowed is the vagary of some 
man struggling long ago toward supposed regular- 
ity. The regular conjugation of these verbs in ow 
is to form the preterite in ew and the past participle 
in wn ; as throw, threw, thrown ; and snow, snowed, 
snowed is as irregular as throw, throwcd, throwcd 
would be, or blow, blowcd. Mowed, But although 
there is high autliority for the phrase, "You be 
blowed," I cannot but look upon it quoad hoc as a 
corruption. Show, sow, and mow have been, like 
snow, perverted from their regular conjugation. 
The conjugation, according to the usage now in 
vogue, is show, showed, shown; sow, sowed, sown, 
and mow, mowed, mow?i, in which we have a pre- 
terite of one form of conjugation, and a past parti- 
ciple of another — a union of incongruity and irregu- 
larity quite anomalous. But the regular preterites 
have not yet been quite ousted by the interlopers. 
In some parts of England im-w and se^v are still 
heard instead of tnaived and sowed. In some parts 
ol New England, and notably in Boston, we still 
hear from intelligent and not uneducated people. 
He shew (pronounced sfwo) me the way, which is 
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sneered at by persons who do not know that shew 
is the regular and sliowed an irregular preterite, 
the use of which is justified only by custom. The 
preterite ske-ur occurs in the following interesting 
|iassage of the Wycliffite "Apology for the LoU 
Irds," written about A. D. 1375, in which there is 
tiie Anglo-Saxon preterite strake, of strike : — 
"Sin Jeshu vras lempliil, he overcam hunger in desen, he 
Mpicid auarice id the hille. he sirak ageyn veynglorie upon ihe 
Mple ; that he se/uio to us that be ihal may age yn sey his womb 
i-f., den; Ills belly], and dcspice the good is of this world and 
fctire not veynglorie, he howith \i.t., owelh, ought] 10 be maad 

Although new verbs take the weak form, the 
deprived strong verbs have for two generations 
been reclaiming their own preterites. Some of the 
httcr were nearly lost in the last century, when, 
ifcr example, slimed for slwne^ drinked for drank, 
trived for strove, catcked for caught, teached for 
ight, and bcseeched for besought were common.* 
Iiud we have digged for dug, not only in the Bible 
Ind in Shakespeare, but earlier. Now good wri 
ters and speakers use the strong form of those 
Tcrbs. The fact that some of them, like teach and 
Wch, belonged in an earlier stage of the language 
o a mixed form of conjugation, which combined 
he vowel change of the strong with the terminal 
flection of the weak, has no bearing on the len- 
iency in question. It is not impossible that this 
storation may go on. The participle snoum will, 
think, surely resume the place to which tt has tin 
ne right as flown and grown have to theirs. 
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^H of late become too comotm. It 
^^ OIU aeiues. unfounded, anwananfiedT 

unlme, do one of which can be gna to k 
propriety. It ts not thus used chbo' by the < 
vaied, or by those who speak plain Ei^^sh ta I 
plain way, they know not why or how, and wl 
are content to call a spade a spade. ~ 
laeans, without payment ; as, for instance, Professof 
A. delivered a gratuitous lecture. What meaning 
can it have, ihea, in a sentence like the foUowiogr 
"The assumption of Senator Fesseadeo, thai a man 
who goes into a caucus and acts there is bound 
to vote in House or Senate in accordance with the 
deciif'on of the caucus majority, is wholly gratifi 
toufi'" It is not gratuitous ; it may beunwaranted,tn-^ 
tolerable, unreasonable. But this word is supposed 
to mean something else, people don't know exactly; 
what or why, and, thL-refore, because of this very 
ignorance, they use it. For, in language, the 
unknown is generally taken for the magnificent. 
True, dictionaries are found in which gratuitous ia 
defined as meaning "asserted without proof or rea- 
son." But in a moment's reflection any intelligent 
person will see \\\3.t gratuilous cannot mean asserted, 
in any manner. Dictionaries have come to be, io. 
too many cases, the pernicious record of unreasona-, 
ble, unwarranted, and fleeting usage. 

Grow is even more perverted than get is, iOj 
vulgar use, although the misapplications of it an 
not so nuniLTous. It properly means to increase^ 
and cxpicsscs either enlargement or development. 
It is, on the contrary, widely used in the sense of 
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Ccome, and even ot diminish. An acorn grows 
ito an oak, an egg into a bird, a fish, or other ani- 
Gro%v has therefore normally come to be 
sed to express a passage from one state to another; 
!, to grow mild, to grow faint, to grow diirk. But 
•hat is large cannot be reasonably said to grow 
mailer: f.^., after the full, the moon grows smaller. 
(lessens, diminishes; the opposite of growth. And 
I general even a change of condition is more 
iccurately expressed by become than hy grow. 

Hsu>. — I have heard objection made to the use 
cflhis word "in the sense of avoid," which I notice 
only because such a criticism is a good example of 
, precise treatment of language that would 
deprive it of all strenglh and flexibility. There la 
no better English than "I can't he!p it," which is a 
compact and homely way of saying the matter is 
beyond my aid. Aufidius, when he is told that 
the presence of Coriolanus overshadows him. re- 
plies, — ^_ 
*' I cannot he!p it now, ^^| 
Unle&t \>y using means I lame tbe Toot ^H 
or our design." ^^ 

But the use of the word in this sense must be much 
older than Shakespeare's poetry. It is one of those 
quasi idiomatic uses of vt'ords (impossible in this 
instance in French or Latin, for example) that are 
inevitable, that should not be unsettled, that, in- 
deed, cannot be helped. There is no surer way to 
a weak, poor, artificial style than the sitting in 
judgement upon the use of words and phrases of 
j^iontaneous growth, which are not at variance with 
and which have been used for centuries by 
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all sorts and conditions of men. A man who uses 
language as Sampson, the valiant retainer of the 
Capulet. bit his thumb, only when he has the law oq 
his side, will soon come to write like an attorney 
drawing a lawpaper. 

Help Mket. — An absurd use of these tw 
words, as if they together were tlie name of one thing 
— a wife — is too common. They are frequently 
printed with a hyphen, as a compound word; and 
there is your man who thinks it at once tender, 
respectful, biblical, and humorous to speak of his 
wife as his help-meet ; and this merely because in 
Genesis we are told that woman was given to man 
as a help that was meet, Bt, suitable for him. "I 
will make him an help meet for him ; " not " I will 
make a helpmeet for him." Our biblical friend 
might as well call his "partner," his help-fit, 
help-proper. Thai this protest is not superfluous, 
even as regards people of education, may be seea 
by the following sentence in a work — and one of 
ability, too — on the English language. "Heaven 
gave Eve, as a help-meet, to Adam." Here the 
hyphen and the cJiange of the preposition from Jbr 
to to, leave no doubt as to the nature of the blun- 
der, which is lamentable and laughable. And yet 
Matthew Harrison, the author of the work in which. 
it appears, is not only a clergyman of the Church 
of England, but Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

So a writer of some distinction in "The Galaxy," 
says, that "woman was designed by her Creator 
to be a helpmeet to man;" and we are told in 4 
leading article in "The Tribune" on Mormon affairs,. 
that "the saints have gone on with theif wholesala 
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arrying and sealing, and the Iiead prophet has 
Jien his forty-fifth help-meet." 
Humanitarian is very strangely perverted by a 
certain class of speakers and writers. It is a theo- 
logical word ; and its original meaning is. One who 
denies the godhead of Jesus Christ, and insists upon 
his human nature. But it is used by the people in 
question, whose example has infected others, as if 
it meant humane, and something more. Now, as 
the meaning oi humane \& recognizing in a common 
humanity a bond of kindness, good will, and good 
Lpflffices, it is difficult to discover what more kumani- 
Hiir/'ffn. if admitted in this sense, could mean. In 
Hlinef, humane covers the whole ground, and hu~ 
^^^leniiarian, used in the sense of widely-benevolent 
and philanthropic, is mere cant, the result of an 
effort by certain people to elevate and to appropri- 
^ute to themselves a common feeling by giving it a 
^krand and peculiar name. Mr. Gladstone uses this 
^Evord correctly in the following passage, in which 
^fce is speaking of the Olympian system of theo* 
^■piythology set forth by Homer. 

^r " Homer reflected upon his Olympoa [he ideas, pasaiond, and 
•ppclilei known to us all, with such a fbrce that they became 
«ith him the poramounc power in the construction of llie Greek 
religion. This humanitarian element gradually subdued to 
itself all that it found in Greece of traditions already recognized, 
nbelher primitive or modern, whether Hellenic, Pelasgian, or 
MigU." — yKVentai MHHdi, Ct ap. VII. p. i8l. 

IcB-WATER, Ice-cream. — By mere carelessness 
I enunciation these compound words have come 
» be used for iced-^valcr and iced-creain — most 
bcorrectly and with a real confusion of language* 
r nol of thought. For what is called ice-water i 
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not made from ice, but is simply water iced, that 
is, made cold by ice ; and ice-water might be wann,| 
as snow-water often is. Ice-cream is unknown. 

Inaugurate is a word which might better bui 
eschewed by all those who do not wish to talk 
high-flying nonsense, else they will find themselves 
led by bad examples into using it in the sense of 
begin, open, set up, establish. The Latin word, 
of which it is merely an Anglicized form, meant to 
take omens from the flight of birds and the inspu-ction 
of their entrails and those of beasts, and hence was 
applied to the occasions at which such omens were^ 
chiefly sought. To inaugurate is to receive or in- 
duct into office with solemn ceremonies. The occa- 
sions are very few in regard to which ft may be 
used with propriety. But we shall read ere long 
of cooks inaugurating the preparation of a dinner, 
and old Irish women inaugurating a peanut stand; 
as well these as inaugurating, instead of opening, a 
ball, or inaugurating, instead of setting up, or estab- 
lishing, a business. Howells affords the following 
good example of the figurative use of the word : 
"To inaugurate a good and jovial year, I send you 
a morning's draught, viz., a botUe of metheglin." — 
Letters^ IV. 41. 

Initiate is one of the long, pretentious worda 
that are coming into vogue amorg those who would 
be fine. It means begin ; no more, no less. It may 
be more elegant to say. The kettle took the initiative, 
than to use the homelier phrase lo which our eara 
have been accustomed ; but I have not been able to 
make the discovery. And I may as well here de- 
spatch a rabble of such words, all of kindred origin 
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and pretentioub seeming. Unless a man is a crown 
prince, or other important public functionary, it is 
well for him lo have a house and a home, where he 
lives, not a place of residence, where lie resides. 
From this let him and his household go to church 
or to meeting, if they like to do so ; but let not the 
iHmatcs proceed to the sanctuary. And if, being 
able and willing lo do good, he gives something to 
the parson for the needy, let him send his cheque, 
and not transmit li. Let him oversee his household 
and his business, not supervise them. Let him re- 
ject, disown, refuse, or condemn what he does not 
like, but not repudiate it, unless he expects lo cause 
shame, or to sutTer it, in consequence of his action; 
and what he likes let him like or approve or uphold, 
but not indorse; and, "ndeed, as to indorsing, let 
him do as little ofthat as possible. I have come from 
pretension into the shop, and, therefore, I add, that 
if be is informed upon a subject, has learned all 
about il, knows it, and understands it, let him sa}' 
so, not that he is well posted on it. He will say 
what he means, simply, clearly, and forcibly, rather 
than pretentiously, vulgarly, and feebly. It is note- 
worthy and significant that the man who will say 
that he is posted up on this or that subject, is the 
very one wJio will use such a foolish, useless, preten- 
tious word as recuperate, instead o( recover. Thus 
llie Washington correspondent of a leading journal 
wrote that General Grant and Mr. Speaker Collax 
expected lo start for Colorado on the first of July, 
and that their trip is "for the sole purpose of re- 
cuperating their health." If the writer had omitted 
£ivc of the eight words which he used to express Uie 
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purpose of the travellers, and said the trip is " for 
health only," hJs sentence would have been bettered 
inversely as the square of the number of words 
omitted. But it will not do to be so verj' exacting 
as to ask people not to use many more words than 
are necessary, and so all that can be reasonably 
hoped for is, that recuperate may be shown to the 
door by those who have been weak enough to admit 
him. He is a mere pompous impostor. At most 
and best, recuperate means recover ; not a jot more 
or less. Recover came to us English through our 
Norman-French kinsfolk, and sometime conquerors. 
ii is merely their recouvrer domesticated in our 
household. They got it from the Latin rccuperare. 
But why we should go to that word to make another 
from it, which is simply a travesty of recover, passes 
reasonable understanding. But I must have done 
with such minute and particular criticism of verbal 
extravagance, having written thus much only by 
way of suggestion, remonstrance, and illustration- 
It would be well if al! such words as those of which 
I have just treated could be gathered under one 
head, to be struck off at a blow by those who would 
like to execute justice un Lhciu. , 

Jew. — A noteworthy objection has been mad«r 
of late years by Jews to the common use of thiai 
designation. I remember two instances, in one of 
which the "Pall Mall Gazette" of London, and la 
the other the "New York Times," was taken to 
task for mentioning that certain criminals wera 
Jews. In each case the same question was asked,- 
in effect if not in words. Would you speak of the 
arrest of two Episcopalians, a Puseyile, three Presby- 
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teriaos. and a Baptist? and in each case there was 
an apology made, and a promise given tliat the 
"offence" should not be repeated. What offence 
could be reasonably taken at this designation, it 
would be difficult to discover. The Jews are a 
peculiar people, who, in virtue of that strongly- 
marked and exclusive nationality which they so 
religiously cherish, have outlived the Pharaohs who 
oppressed them, and who seem likely to outlive the 
Pyramids on which they labored. And when they 
are mentioned as Jews, no allusion is meant or made 
to their faith, but to their race. A parallel case to 
those complained of would be the saying that a 
Frenchman or a Spaniard had committed a crime, 
at which no offence is ever taken. A Jew is a Jew, 
whether he holds to the faith of his fathers or leaves 
ittbrthatof Christ or of Mohammed. The complaint 
rests on a confusion of the distinctions of race with 
thoseof religion, owing to the fact that in this case the 
boundaries of the race and the religion are almost 
identical. But it is none the less confusion. 

Jewki.RV, as applied to trinkets and nrecioua 
nones, means, properly, jewels in general, iiot any 
"icular jewels. Its use in the latter sense is of 
y low caste. Think of Cornelia pointing to the 

'acchi and saying, " These are my jervelry;" or 
read thus a grand passage in the last of the Hebrew 
prophets: " And they shall be mine, said the Lord 
of Hosts, in that day when I make up my Jeivelry I " 
The word is of very late introduction, not being in 
Shakespeare, the Bible, Milton, or Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. Richardson's earliest authority for it is 
rke, who speaks of "the jewelry and goods of 
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India," where the two nouns are happily conjoined j 
¥oT jcivelry, like goods, is a general and somewhat 
abstract term ; and the frequent misapplication at 
the former to particular articles of ornament is akial 
to that of the latter to particular articles of dress,| 
which is pointed out on page 143. So Burke mighf 
well have spoken of the spicery of India, but of thcs! 
spices, not the spicery, in a pudding. Jewelry is 
the most important department at Tiffany's, but th6 
necklace, brooch, and earrings that a lady is wear- 
ing are not her jewelry, but her jewels. In briefj 
such words as spice and spicery, Jewels and jewelr^ 
are not synonyraes. They distinguish the particu* 
lar from the general. 1 

The termination ry, ary, or ery is of helerogo^ 
neous origin and of various and not easily deteH 
minable meaning. But neither its history nor itit 
meaning is to our present purpose ; and of thd 
words which have this ending we are concerneti 
only with a class of about fifty nouns which exprestf 
primarily place, or condition, which is moral places 
Such are belfry, library, bakery, slavery, beggary and 
the like. To this class jewelry belongs in one of; 
its senses, which may be that in which it was first 
used. For the same or a similar difference obtains 
between jewelry, jewels in general, and jntvlry, a 
place for jewels, that there is between surgery, aii 
art, and surgery, a place where the art is practised^ 
battery, the act of battering, and battery, a coUeci 
tion of battering engines; gentry, the condition dti 
gentleness in blood, and gentry, those who are in) 
that condition ; poultry, fowls in general, andpoultry^ 
the place where fowls are kept or sold. Jn whicbi 
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sense Jewelry was first used is not known : but as 
pastry, confectionery, and shrubbery were first used 
to express the place, the loeits in quo of paste, con- 
fections, and shrubs, a like origin of jcxvelry is 
probable. This supposition receives support from 
the fact that the old French v/ordjoyaulrie was de- 
fined by Cotgrave, A. D. i6i i, only as " the trade 
and mystery of jewelling." As jeivelry is but an 
Anglicised form oijoyaitlrie, it seems likely that the 
frirmcr was brought in by the jewellers themselves ; 
and that when written shop-signs took the place of 
if vahoXs, Jeivelry was so used, meaning at first the 
art and mystery {as such words on signs do often 
now-a-days), but afterward by natural transition, a 
place where the art was practised and its produc- 
tions were stored. Thence the transition would 
be natural to the meaning, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of such productions, or jewels in general, 
which, and not particular jewels, seenis clearly 
to be its proper meaning, So we wear and use 
but a place where arms are kept, and a 
:ction of arms or arms in general, we call 
armory. 

Kinsman. — For this hearty English word, full 
of manhood and warm blood, elegant people have 
forced upon us two very vague, misty substitutes — 
relation and connection. By the use of the latter 
words in place of the former, nothing is gained and 
much is lost. Both of them are very general terms. 
Men have relations of various kinds, and connec- 
tions are of still wider distribution. Even in regard 
to family and friends, it is impossible to give these 

irds exactness of meaning ; whereas a man's kin, 
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^B his kinsmen, are only those of his own blood. Hi^ 

^M cousin is his kinsman, but his brother-in-law is not^ 

Yet relation is made to express both connectionSf 
one of blood, and the other of law. In losing kins- 
man we lose also his frank, sweet-lipped sister; 
kinswoman, and ure obliged to give her place tq; 
that poor, mealy-mouthed, ill-made-up Latin inter- 
loper, ycwa/ir relation. 

Leave. — This verb is very commonly ill used 
by being left without an object. Thus: Jones left 
this morning; I shall leave this evening. Left 
what? shall leave what? Not the morning or the 
evening, but home, town, or country. When thi« 
verb is used, the mention of the place referred to 
ia absolutely necessary. To wind up a story withj 
"Then he left," is as bad as to say, then he sloped — 
worse, for sloped is recognized slang. 

Lie, Lay. — There ia the same difference between 
these two verbs that there is between sit and set. 
The difficulty which many persons find in using 
them correctly wi!l be removed by remembering 
that lay means transitive action, and lie, rest. This 
difference be'ween the words existed in the Angl< 
Saxon stage of our language ; lay being merely the 
modern form of Iccgan, to put down, to cause to 
lie down, and so, to kill, — in Latin, rfc^uwrr^, occt^ 
dere, — and lie the modern form of licgan, to 
extend along, to repose — in Latin, occuntbere. Lie 
is rarely used instead of &y, but the latter is often 
incorrectly substituted for the former. Many per- 
Bons will say, I was laying (lying) down for a nap: 
very few, She was lying (laying) down her shawl, 
or, He was lying down the law. The frequent con- 
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of the two verbs in this respect is strange ; for 
every one of us heard them rightly used from 
ibe time when he lay at his mother's breast and until 
he outgrew the sweet privilege of lying in the twi- 
light and hearing her voice mingle with his fading 
consciousness. 

■' Hu«b, mf babe, lie still and eIi 
" Now I Uj me dovra to sleep." 
The tendency to the confusion of the two verff 
may be partly due to the fact that the preterite of 
He is /ay. 

" In the slumbers or midnight the sailor boy lay; " 
and that this expression of the most perfect rest is 
identical in sound with the expression of the most 
violent action. J 

" I^y on, MacduET, V 

And danin'd be he who flret cries. Hold, enough 1 " ^ 

Iven Byron uses iay incorrectly in " Childe Harold." 

And dasheet him again to earth — there let him lay." 
The keeping in mind the distinction that /ay ex- 
presses transitive action, and /ie rest, as is shown 
in the following examples, will prevent all confusion 
' the two : — 

I /ay myself upon the bed (action). I h'c upon 
le bed (rest). 

/aid myself upon the bed (action). I /ay upon 
bed (rest) 

action 






myst 



upon 1 



Ifcve /aia upon the bed (rest). 



(action). 



J A hen /ays an egg (action). A ship //cs at the 

■harf (rest) . Tlie murdered Lincoln /ay in state 

rest) ; the people /aid the crime upon the rebels.* 
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^M The need there is for these remarks could not 

^V be better shewn than by the followiDg ludicrous pa9> 

sages in the Rules of the Senate and the Rules of the 
House of Representatives of the United Slates : — 

"When a quCBtion is under debate, no motion Bhail be le-i 
ceived but to adjourn, to He en tht table, to postpone indefinite- 
ly," &C. — Senate Rnle 1 1. 

" When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received 
but to adjourn, to lie on the table, for the previous quebtion," &c> 
— Jiotue ttuie^. 

And SO it is all through the Manual. Now, con-' 
sidering the condition in which honorable gentlemen 
sometimes appear on the floor, if the rule had been 
"no motion shall be received but to lie under the' 
table," the Manual would, in this respect, have been" 
beyond censure. The correct uses of Uc and lay 
are finely discriminated in the following passages 
from the Book of Ruth, one of the most bean-' 
tiful and carefully written in our translation of thft' 
Bible: — 

" And it shall be that when he lieti down, that thou thalt mark ■ 
the place where he ehnll lie; and thou shalt go in and uncover 
his feet and lay tiee down. And when Boaz had eaten and 
drunk, and his heart was merry, he went to lie down at the end 
of the heap of corn, and she came soflly and uncovered his feet- 
end laid ker down. . . . and behold a woman lay at his ftetj 
. . . tie down until the morning. And she lay at bia fceti 
until the morning." — Chap. III. 4, 7, 13, 14. 

Like, As. — The confusion of these two words, 
which are of like meaning, but have dift'erent func- 
tions, produces obscurity in the writing even of men- 
who have been well educated. Of this I find an 
instructive and characteristic example in a London 
paper of high standing — "The Spectator." In an 
article supporting a remonstrance of the Londoa 
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gJB-stokers against being compelled to work twelve 
hours a day for seven days of ihe week before huge 
fires in a temperature often of one bundled and eighty 
degrees, the writer, deprecating a strike by the 
siokers. goes on to say, "The Directors could (ill 
llieir places in three hours from the docks alone j 
but that does not give them a right to use up English- 
men like Cuban planters." But how have directors 
of British gas companies the right to use up Cuban 
planters? and how could they use up Cuban plant- 
ers? There are no answers to these inevitable 
questions, and the sentence as it stands is sheer 
noQsense. But a little thought discovers that what 
the writer meant to say was, that the directors had 
no right to use up Englishmen as Cuban planters 
use up negroes. His meaningless sentence was the 
result of the confusion of like and as, which is com- 
mon with careless speakers. Thus, for instance, 
He don't do it like you do, instead of as you do. 
Like and as both express similarity, but the former 
compares things, the latter action or existence. We 
may say correctly, John is like James, and may 
express the same opinion by saying that John is such 
a man as James is. We may say, A's speech is like 
B's, or, A speaks as B does ; but not A's speech is 
as B's. or, A speaks like B docs. When as is cor- 
rectly used, a verb is expressed or understood. The 
woman is as tall as the man, 1. c, as the man is. 
With like, a verb is neither expressed nor under- 
stood. He does his work like a man ; not, like a 
man works. 
Loan is not a verb, but a noun. A loan is the 
mpleted act of lending, ot is the thing lent. The 




word is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon vert 
lanan, to lend, and therefore of course means lent. 
It may sound larger to some people to say that they 
loaned than that they lent a thousand dollars- 
more as if the loan were an important transaction 
but that can be only because they are either ignoraot 
or snobbish. 

Locate is a common Americanism, insulTerablc 
to ears at all sensitive. If a gentleman chooses to 
' say, " I guess I shall locate in Muzzouruh," meaning 
that he thinks he shall settle in Missouri, he has, 
doubtless, the right, as a free and independent citizen 
of the United States, to say so. Certainly locatt 
and Muzzouruh should be left together ; each in St 
company. Locate is simply a big word for pia<x 
or scltlc ; and a man for whom those words are not 
ample enough, may correctly speak of locating him-' 
self, his family, or his business here or elsewhere. 
But locate williout an object is suited to the use of 
those only who are too ignorant and too restless to 
settle anywhere. 

Love and Like are now confused by many speak- 
ers, and even by some writers of education and 
repute. Love is often used for like ; the latter not 
so often for the former. Both words express a pleas- 
ure in and a desire for the object to which they 
are applied ; but love expresses this and something 
more — a devotion to it, an absorption in it, a readi- 
ness for sacrifice to obtain or to serve the beloved 
object. A man loves his cJiildren, his mother, his 
wife, his mistress, the truth, his country. But some 
men speak of loving green peas or apple pie, 
meaning that they have a liking for them. The dis- 
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Unction between the two words existed in the An- 
^o-Saxon stage of our language, and is one of great 
ralue, as it enables us to discriminate between a 
bgher and lower preference, which differ in kind as 
1 as in degree. It gives us an advantage over 
the French, for instance, who are obliged to use the 
same word to express their affection for La France 
and for miringucs d la cr§me. We shall have 
deteriorated, as well as our language, when we no 
longer distinguish our liking from our loving. 

Manufacturer is another one of the big words 
that are now applied to little things. The village 
shoemaker is disappearing, and shoes are made by 
the hundred — not nearly so well as he used to make 
ihera — by machinery in large factories, which have 
come to be called manufactories, although man- 
ufacture is making by the hand. But although boots 

; going out of fashion, one does not see a little 
thoe-shop without ihe sign Boot Manufactory, and 

: condescending announcement. Repairing done 
1 despatch — meaning that there shoes are made 
Uid mended. It would be well, on the score of 
bomfort as well as of taste, if there were a little more 
r the old skill in the gentle craft, and a little less 

gniloquence. But all this is a concomitant of 
progress," and may be borne with equanimity 
I" the boot-manufacturer and repairer is a worthier 
Bid a happier man than the old shoemaker and 
Render. 

I Marry. — There has been not a little discussion 
B to the use of this word, chiefly in regard to pub- 
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Smith to Mary Jones. Some people having been 
dissatisfied with this form, we have seen, of late 
years, in certain quarters — Married, John Smith 
w/M Mary Jones; and in others — John Smith c7n4 
Mary Jones. I have no hesitation in saying that 
all of these forms are incorrect. We know, indeed, 
what is meant by any one of thera; but the same is 
true of hundreds and thousands of erroneous uses of 
language. Properly speaking, a man is not mar- 
ried to a woman, or married with her; nor are a 
man and a woman married with each other. The 
woman is married to the man. It is her name that 
is lost in his, not his in hers; she becomes a mem- 
ber of his family, not he of hers; it is her life that 
is merged, or supposed to be merged, in his, not his 
in hers; she follows his fortunes, and takes his sta- 
tion, not he hers. And thus, manifestly, she has 
bt'en attached to him by a legal bond, not he to her ; 
except, indeed, as all attachment is necessarily mu- 
tual. But, nevertheless, we do not speak of tying 
a ship to a boat, but a boat to a ship. And so long, 
at least, as man is the larger, the stronger, the more 
individually important, as long as woman generally 
lives in her husband's house and bears his name, — 
still more should she not bear his name, — it ia the 
woman who is married to the man. " JVuio : viro 
trador : to be married to a man. For it is in 
the woman's part only." Lilly's Grammar. — In 
speaking of the ceremony it is proper to say that he 
married her {duxit in malrimonio), and not that 
she married him, but that she was married to himj 
and the proper form of announcement is — Marriedi 
Mary Jones lo John Smith. The etymology of th8' 
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word agrees entirely with the conditions of the act 
which it expresses. To marry is to give, or to be 
given, to a husband, mart. 

Militate is rarely misused, except that any use 
ef it is misuse, and it belongs rather among words 
which are not words. It does not appear in John- 
son's Dictionary, and it is of comparatively recent 
introduction. But it must have been creeping into 
newspaper use in Johnson's daj', as il occurs in the 
following sentence of a passage quoted in the " Pall 
Mall Gazette," from the "St. James's Chronicle," of 
more than ninety years ago : — 

"On Saturday, the Exhibition o( the Royal Academj was 
opened Tor the first time, at the great room in Pall Mall. We 
are sorry to observe thot though this institution has GucccE^fully 
militated against all others, and nefu'ly swallowed them up, it 
(cemi to be on the decline." 

What could be more absurd than the making of 
the Latin tnilito into an English word to take the 
place of oppose, contend, be at variance with, as, 
for instance, in the following extract from a report 
of the murder of a young lady in Virginia: — 

" It was at Rrtt Eupposed that the lady had been thrown from 
ker horae, and killed by being dragged along the ground. Sev- 
eral circumstance*, however, militnte against this supposition." 

The absurdity is the greater because it is usually 
i supposition, or a theory, or something quite as 
incorporeal, that is militated against. The use of 
this word is, however, not a question of right or 
wrong, but one of taste. It belongs to a bad family, 
ef which are necessitate, ratiocinate, fffectuate, and 
eventuate, which, with their substantives, — neeessi- 
tatien, ratiocination, effectuation, and eventuatian 
~Eiivhich must be received with their parent verbs), — 
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^1 Bhould not be recognized as members of good Eng- 
^H lish society. It is well in keeping for negro min- 

^1 slrels, in announcing their performances, to say, 

"The felicity will eventuate every evening." 

Obnoxious. — It were well if this word had 
stopped short of its last deflected meaning. An 
Anglicized form of the Latin obnoxius, its root is 
tlie verb nocco, to harm, hence noxius, harmful, and 
therefore obnoxious means, liable or exposed to 
harm. Until the close of the last century it was used 
in this sense niily, as may be seen by reference to. 
Richardson's Dictionary. Milton wrote in "Sam- 
son Agonistes " " obnoxious more to all the miseries 
of life," and Dr. Armstrong, in his " Art of Preserv- 
ing Health," "to change obnoxious." But as a 
person who is obnoxious to punishment is supposed 
to be blameable, and as we affect that a blameable 
person is an offensive one, it has come to be used 
in the sense of offensive, particularly by those who 
do not know exactly what it does mean. We do 
cot need both offensive and obnoxious, with but one 
meaning between them ; but perhaps it is too mucll 
to hope that we may retain both, and restore to 
obnoxious its proper and useful signification. 

Observe, — This word, the primary meaning of 
which is to keep carefully, and hence to heed, baa 
by an orderly and consistent deflection, come to 
mean also to keep in view , to follow with respect and 
deference, e.g., "and let thine eyes observe my 
ways," and to fulfil and attend to with religious care* 
as to observe one's duties, to observe the Sabbath. 
But it is frequently used as a mere synonyme o{ say. 
This sense i.-? not a derived or dellcclcd sense, but 
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extraneous one imposed upon the word by loose 
lage. It is reached by uniting to the sense of 
beeding or remarking, that of expressing what is 
remarked, and then dropping the essential meaning 
of the word in favor of that which has been im- 
posed upon it. Used to mean heed, take note of, 
keep in view, follow, attend to, fulfil, it does good 
service. But in the sense of say, as, I observed to 
him 50 and so, for, 1 said so and so to him, or. 
What did you observe? for, What did you say? it 
might better be left to people who must be very 
elegant and exquisite in their speaking. 

Partiai^ly is often used, and by educated peo- 
ple, for partly. Even Mr. Swinburne saya, in his 
interesting but somewhat strained and overwrought 
book on William Blake, " If this view of the poem 
be wholly or partially correct." But partially, the 
adverb oi partial, means with unjust or unreasona- 
ble bias. A view cannot be both correct and partial. 
When anything is done in part, it is partly, not 
partiallyi done. Both words are from one root; 
but to confuse the two is to deprive us of the use 
of one. 

Partook. — Say, that you ate your breakfast or 
iur dinner, not that you partook of some rolls and 
itter and coffee, or of beef and pudding. Although, 
if you are at breakfast when a friend comes in, you 
may ask him, if you like the phrase, to sit down 
•and partake of it, i.e., take a part of it, share ii 
widi you. 

Party, Article, Goods. — 'These shop words 
Bbould, in their shop sense, be left in the shop. 
Bullions, in making a contract or going into 
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an " operation," is a party ; but in his house or yours 
he is a person. Mrs. Bullions's Sevres vase, being 
on her cabinet, is no longer an elegant article, but 
a vase, more or less beautiful ; and the material of 
her gown, having been honored by her possession, 
and shaped by her figure, is no longer goods. Mr. 
Sheldon's books, Mr. Low's tea, Mr. Stewart's silk, 
are their goods ; but we neither read goods, nor 
drink goods; how, then, do we wear goods? Yet 
some people, and even women of some cultivation, — 
they who so rarely err in language, — will speak of 
the materials of their garments as goods. Goods 
means articles of personal property, regarded as 
property, not as personal appendages. Houses and 
lands are good, but not goods; nor are ships; but ' 
the cotton and the corn in the ships are goods; a 
stock in trade is goods ; but a man's household gods 
are not his goods until he puis them inlo the market. 
And so Mrs. Bullions, when she is sold out, mai 
rightly enumerate her gown among her goods, and 
her Sevres vase among her " articles of bigotry and 
virtue." 

Patron. — If you are in retail trade, don't call 
your customers your patrons, and send them circu- 
lars asking for a continuance of their patronage; 
unless you mean to say that they buy of you, not' 
because they need what you have to sell, but merely i 
to give you money, and that you are a dependant 
upon their favor. There is patronage in this coun-' 
try, both within and without the administration of 
government ; and it does not imply toss of inde- 
pendence on the one side or arrogance on the other | 
but it does not consist in buying what one needs foi 
one's own comfort or pleasure. 
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Pbli^mbll. — This word or phrase implies a 
wd and confusion (Fr. melic), and should 
never be applied, as it is by some speakers and 
lome writers for the press, to an individual ; as, for 
instance, in this sentence from a first-rate newspa- 
per: " I nislied pell-mell out of the theatre." The 
writer might as well have said that he rushed out 
promiscuously, or that he marched out by platoons. 
Persuaded. — The use of this participle in the 
sense of convinced, cannot, I think, be justly con- 
demned as vulgar or a solecism. The best usage 
is loo strongly in its favor. "All the people will 
stone us, for they be persuaded that John was a 
prophet." Luke xx. 6. "I am persuaded that none 
of these things were hidden from him ; for this thing 
was not done in a corner." Acts xxvi, 26. "This 
is the monkey's own giving out. She is persuaded 
I will marry her out of her own love and flattery, 
not out of my promise." Otkello iv. r, Neverthe- 
le»s its use in this sense is a loss to the language. 
It deprives us of a word which expresses the result 
of influences fjentlcr than those that produce convic- 
A man is sometimes persuaded to act against 
conviction. The root of the Latin word suadeo, 
hich the verb persuade is derived, has in it 
f* suggestion of sweetness {suavis, sweet), hinting 
gentleness and allurement. Suavium means a 
sweet mouth, and so. a kiss. Women persuade 
when they cannot convince. It would be well if 
this tender and delicate sense of the word could be 
preserved. 

PoRTiow is commonly misused in the sense of 
For instance, "A large portion of Broad- 
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way is impassable for carriages, on account of the 
enow and ice." A correct speaker would say, "A 
large part of Broadway," etc. A portion ia a part 
set aside for a special purpose, or to be considered 

by itself. 

Predicate. — Should I express to ray own satis- 
faction the feeling which the frequent misuse of this 
word by people who use it because they do not know 
its meaning, excites in the bosoms of those who do 
know, and who, therefore, use it rarely, I might 
provoke a smile from my readers, and I certainly 
should smile at myself. If there is one verbal ofc 
fence which more than any other justifies an open 
expression of contempt, it is when an honorable 
gentleman rises in his place and asks whether the 
honorable body of which he is a member "intends 
to predicate any action upon the statement of the 
honorable gentleman who has just sat down ; " what 
he wishes to know being, if they mean to do any- 
thing or to take any steps about it, or found any action 
upon it. And so a well-known member of Con- 
gress addessed a letter to the New York " Times " 
in which he said, "You predicate an editorial on 
a wrong report of my speech in Brooklyn." Yet, 
perhaps, such a man does not forfeit all the consid- 
eration due to a vertebrate unimal. /dedicate meana 
primarily to speak before, and, hence, to bear wit- 
ness, to affirm, to declare. So the Germans call 
their clergymen fredicants, because they bear wit- 
ness to and declare the gospel. But in English, 
predicate is a technical word used by grammarians 
to express that element of the sentence which affirms 
something of the subject, or (as a noun) that which 
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l8 aSirraed. And thus action may be predicated of 
R body or an individual ; but action predicated by a 
body upon circumstances or slatemcnta, is simple 
Absurdity. Those persons for whom this distinction 
is too subtle had better confine themselves to plain 
~ glish, and ask, What are you going to do about 
it? — language good enough for a chief justice or 
I prime minister. 

Prbsbnt. — The use of this word iox introduce 
b an affectation. Persons of a certain rank in Eu- 
are presented at court; and the craving of 
[very item of the sovereign people of this demo- 
tratic republic to be presented at the Tuileries 
ifibrds one of the greatest charms of the life of 
Hir minister resident near that court, and is the 
^ief solace of his diplomatic labors. In France, 
pfery person, in being made acquainted with an- 
Dther, is presented, the French language not having 
►ade the distinction which is made in England be- 
veen present and introduce. We present foreign 
^ministers to the President; we introduce, or should 
introduce, our friends to each other. We intro- 
duce the younger to the older, the person of lower 
>sition to the person of higher, the gentleman to 
; lad}' — not the older to the younger — the lady 
► the gentleman. Yet some ladies will speak of 
leing introduced to such and such a gentleman. Is 
his a revolutionary intimation that they set nothing 
y the deference which man in his strength and mas- 
tery and sexual independence pays to their weak- 
ness, their charms, and their actual or probable 
motherhood ? < 

Quite means completely, entirely, in a finished 
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ilsm, guile a number, is unjustiliabll 
a theatre may be quite full ; and there I 
a pint in the cup, or quite a thousand pi 
thL'atre, and neither may be quite full. I 
is indefinite in its signification, and th« 
not be properly qualified by quite, vk 
Hughes, whom we all think of as TJ 
in his letter about the Oxford and Hal 
race, spoke of "quite a number of you] 
cans." I 

Railroad Depot is the abominable I 
ally given in this country to a railway st 
England they generally say railzvay ; bi 
their companies are styled Railroad Comp 
America the compound most in use is rai 
we have the Erie Railway Company, anc 
like name. How the difference came abo 
be difficult to discover; but railway is 
right, and railroad, at least, measurab 
A way is that which guides or directs 
or that upon which anjtliing moves or i 
Hence, we say that a ship, wher^h^^ 
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is always somewhat, and generally very much, wider 
than the way. But the calling a way, a road, is a 
uniiil ofTence compared to that of calling a station 
J d''t"'>L Every dip&t is a station, although not in 
.iil i^.iies a passenger or even a freight station ; bul 
vcr\' few stations are, dt-p6ls. A dt^pul is a place 
where stores and materials are deposited for safe 
keeping- A little lonely shanty, which looks like 
a lodge outside a garden of cucumbers, a staging 
of a few planks upon which two or three people 
stand like criminals on the scaffold — to call such 
places d^psts is the height of pretentious absurd- 
f. But it is not less incorrect to give the same 
»me to the most imposing building which is used 
lerely as a stopping place for trains and pas- 
mgers- Station means merely a standing, as in 
le well-known passage in Hamlet, — 

"A Blation like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill," — 



a railway station is a railway standing — a place 
rbere trains and passengers stand for each other, 
rhere is no justification whatever for calling such a 
ilace a dSpOt, And to aggravate the offence of so 
bing as much as possible, the word is pronounced 
D a manner which is of itself an affront to com- 
aon sense and good taste — that is, neither day- 
)oA, as it should be if it is used as a French word, 
or dec-poll, as it should be if it has been adopted 
B an English word. With an affectation of French 
renunciation as becoming as a French bonnet of 
nch manners to some of those who wear thenii 
is called dee-poh, the result being a hybrid Eng- 
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lisb-French monster, which, with the phrase of 
which it forms a part, shoulii be put out of existeuce 

with all convenient despatch. 

Real Estate is a compound that has no propei 
place in the language of every-day life, where it ia 
merely a pretentious intruder from the technical 
province of law. Law makes the distinction of real 
and personal estate; but a man does not, therefore^ 
talk of drawing some personal estate from the bank, 
or going to Tiflany's to buy some personal estate for 
his wife; nor, when he has an interest in the na- 
tional debl, does be ask how personal estate is sell- 
ing. He draws money, buys jewels, asks the price 
of bonds. Heal estate, as ordinarily used, is a mere 
big-sounding, vulgar phrase for houses and land, 
and, so used, is a marked and unjustifiable Ameri- 
canism. Our papers have columns headed in large 
letters, "Real Estate Transactions," the heading, 
of which should be Sales of Land. 

Recollect is used by many persons wrongly for 
remember. When we do not remember what we 
wish to speak of, we try to re-collect it. Mt'srcc- 
ellect appeared in a leading article in the " Tribune" 
not long ago — a word hardly on a par with Biddy 'a 
dhremcmber. We either can or cannot recollect 
what we do not at once remember. We cannot 
recollect amiss, unless it be that we recollect the 
facts, but not in their proper order. 

Religion is constantly used as if it were a 
synonyme of -piety, to the obliteration of a very 
important distinction in ethics, and the consequent 
misleading of many minds. Religion is a bond, 
according to which all who acknowledge it assume 
the performance of certain duties and rites havinf{ 
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iation to a supreme being, or to a future stale of 
istence, or to both. Piety is that motive of human 
action which has its spring in the desire to do good, 
ID the reverence for what is good, and in the spon- 
taneous respect for the claims of kindred or grati- 
tude. There are many religions: there is but one 
piety. Judaism is a religion ; Mohammedanism is a 
religion ; Christianity has become a religion, with- 
o which are three religions, the Roman, the Greek, 
the Protestant, And as to which of all these is 
.e true reHgion, very different views are honestly 
held by Jews, Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, 
nd Protestants, all of whom may be pious with the 
iime piety. Socrates inculcated piety ; but when, 
n his death-bed, with his last breath, he reminded 
is friend to sacrifice a cock to j^sculapius, he con- 
irmed to the rites of a religion for attempting to un- 
ermine which he was put to death. When Christ 
Kpt the Passover, he conformed to a right of 
[udaism into which he had been born and in which 
had been bred. But he was put to death by the 
iriests and the Pharisees chiefly because he taught 
le needlessness of that very religion. The Ser- 
on in the Mount teaches not religion, but piety. 
Remit. — Why should this word be thrust contin- 
lUy into the place of send ? In its proper sense, to 
md back, and hence to relax, to relinquish, to sur- 
ftnder, to forgive, it is a useful and respectable 
rord; but why one man should say to another, I wil 
finit you the money, instead of, I will send you the 
loney, it would be difficult to say, did we not so 
[uently see the propensity of people to use a big 
ord of which they do not know the meaning ex- 
aly, in preference to a small one that they have 
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understood from childhood. This leads people, 
io the present instance, to speak even of sending 
remittances; than which it would be hard to find an 
absurder phrase. But it sounds, they think, mucb 
finer to say, My correspondents have not sent the 
remittances I expected, instead of. My friends have, 
not sent me the money I looked for. 

Restive means standing stubbornly still, not 
frisky, as some people seem to think it does. A 
restive horse is a horse that balks ; but horses that 
are restless are frequently called restive. Restive- 
ness, however, is one sign of rebellion in horses* 
Thus Dryden (quoted by Johnson) ; — 

"The pampered colt will discipline disdain, 
Impatient of the lath, and reitiffta the rein." 
Hence a misapprehension, by which those who did 
not understand the word, were led to a complettt 
reversion of meaning. 

Reverend and Honorable. — The editor of a 
western newspaper has asked me the following 
question: "In speaking of a clergyman — not a 
Catholic or an Episcopalian — is it proper to say 
the Rev. John Jones, for instance, or, simply. Rev. 
John Jones? If it is proper to say the Rev. John 
Jones, why is it not proper to say the Captain Tom 
Robinson, or the General Robert Smith?" 

The article is absolutely required. The sect to 
which the clergyman belongs does not affect theques- 
tion. Between Reverend and Caflain or General 
there is no analogy. The latter are names of offices ; 
they are titles pertaining of right to the persons who 
hold those offices. Reverend iti not the name of aa 
office, nor is it a title, and it belongs to no one of 
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Clergymen are styled Reverend by a cour- 
ly which supposes that every man set apart fot 
his special sanctity and wisdom as an example, a 
guide, and an instructor, is wortliy of reverence. 
So members of Congress are styled Honorable, but 
by mere courtesy. But in Congress does a member 
ever rise and say, "I heartily agree with the views 

which honorable gentleman from has just laid 

before the House. Honorable gentleman could not 
have presented them with greater force or clear- 
ness " ? The most unlettered and careless speaker 
in the House of Representatives would say the 
honorable gentlemau. Honorable and Reverend 
are not even courtesy titles; they are adjectives, 
mere epithets applied at first (the one to men of 
importance, and the other to clergymen) with 
special meaning, but afterward from custom only. 
The impropriety of omitting the article can be 
clearly shown by a transposition of the epithet and 
the name, which does not affect the sense. For 
instance, Henry Ward Beecher, the Reverend ; 
Charles Sumner, the Honorable ; not Henry Ward 
Beecher, Reverend; Charles Sumner, Honorable. 
But the transposition which has this effect in the 
case of epithets has none in that of official titles ; 
thus : Winfield Hancock, Major-General, Samuel 
Nelson, Judge, which, indeed, are very common 
modes of writing such names and titles. The omis- 
fion of the article has been the cause of a misappre- 
hension on the part of many persons as to the name 
of the ecclesiastical historian to whom we owe so 
much of our knowledge of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
ithers in England. He was styled by his succca* 
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sors the Venerable Bede ; but this having been 
written in Latin Vencrabilis Bcda, he has often 
been mentioned by British writers as Venerable 
Bede, which some readers have taken, as a whole, 
for his. name. (I have more than once heard the 
question mooted among intelligent people.) He 
was merely called Bede, the venerable ; but the 
Latin has no article ; and hence the mistake of call- 
ing him Venerable Bede. We may correctly speak 
of a distinguished prelate who recently died as 
Bishop Hopkins, as the Right Reverend Bishop 
Hopkins, or as the Right Reverend John Henry 
Hopkins, Bishop (not Ike Bishop) of Vermont. 
But if we speak of the officer without mention of 
the individual, even although we give the courtesy 
epithet, we should use the article before the title, 
as, the Right Reverend the Bishop of Vermont [ 
and so, in speaking of a military officer by name, 
the article is not admissible ; but if we speak of the 
officer without mentioning thij name, the article ia 
required : thus, Major-General Meade, Command- 
ing-in-Chief, but, the Major-General Coramaoding- 
in-Chief. 

Sample Room. — This confluent eruption haa 
appeared on sign-boards all over New York during 
the last few years. Thus used, it means, not a 
room in which samples are displayed, but simply a 
place at which spirits and beer may be drunk at 
a bar, and is the fruit of a nauseous attempt to 
sweeten bar-room, ak-konse, and tavtrn. Its his- 
tory is a very disgusting one. It first appeared ia 
small, shame-faced letters over the doors of par- 
titions put up across the back part of certain so* 




called wholesale wine and liquor stores ; and it told 
of men sponging up liquor by samples until it 
became necessary to say that if they "sampled" 
they must pay; and then of the self-styled whole- 
sale wine merchant, who was above keeping a 
bar, finding that it whs profitable as well as gen- 
tlemanly to ask acquaintances to "sample" his 
liquors; and of this sham's being kept up until it 
became necessary to hide the multitudinous " samp- 
lers" and the multifarious "sampling" from the 
public and the police by a screen or partition; and, 
Anally, of the spread of this " gentlemanly " way of 
keeping a tippling house; so that the very sight of 
flie word is enough to make one's gorge rise. Very 
worthy and well-behaved, and even intelligent, men 
do keep bars and taverns ; but if tliey do, let them 
Bay so. When I see sample-room over a door, 1 feel 
a respect for a bar-room, and as if I could take to my 
beart a man who owns that he keeps a grog-shop. 

Section, — An unpleasant Americanism for 
neighborhood, vicinity, quarter, region ; as, for in- 
stance, our secdon, this section of country. Il is 
western, of course, but has crept eastward against 
the tide. It is the result of the division of the un- 
occupied lands at the West, for purposes of sale, 
nto sections based upon parallels of latitude and 
longitude. Emigrant parties would buy and setUe 
npon a quarter-section of land ; and they continued 
talking about their section even after ihey had 
iK)mes, and neighborhoods, towns, villages, and 
Counties ; a fashion which, even with them, should 
have had its day, and in which they should not be 
aoitated. 
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Sit (one of the verbs a conrusion in the use 6i 
parts of which has previously been remarked upon) 
is confounded with another word, set, as most of my 
readers well know. The commoner mistakes upon 
this point 1 pass by ; but some prevail among peo^ 
pie who fancy that they are very eTcquisile ia their' 
speaking. Most of us have heard and laughed af 
the story of the judge who, when counsel spoke of 
the setting of the court, took him up with, "No,' 
brother, the court sits ; hens set." But I fear thaf 
some of us have laughed in the wrong place. Hens' 
do not set ; they sit, as the court does, and frequently 
to belter purpose. No phrase is more common than' 
"a setting hen," and none more incorrect. A hen' 
sits to hatch her eggs, and, therefore, is a silting' 
hen. Sit is an active, but an intransitive verb--^ 
a ver}' intransitive verb — for it means to put one'l 
self in a position of rest. Set is an acdve, tran^ 
tive verb — very active and very transitive — for tl 
means to cause anotlier person or thing to sit, willy- 
nilly. A schoolma'am will illustrate the Tntransitivtil 
verb by sitting down quietly, and then the transitivel 
by giving a pupil a setting down which is anything 
but quiet. This setting down is metaphorical, and 
is borrowed from the real, physical setting-down 
which children sometimes have, much to their aa- 
tonishmenl. The principal parts of one of lhes« 
verbs are st'l, sat, sittcn ; but of the other, the pres- 
ent, preterite, and the past participle are in form the 
same, set. Many persons forget this, and use sat 
as the preterite of set, thus : She sat her pilcbi 
down upon the ground. But as we read in ou» 
translation of Matthew's Gospel (chap, xxi.), it wiif^ 
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prophesied that Christ should come "sitting upon 
an ass," and, llierefore, his disciples took a colt and 
"they set him thereon." On the other hand, some 
persons use the preterite of sei for that of si'l, e.g., 
I went in and set down ; while others have invented 
one labor-saving monosyllable for both these hard- 
worked verbs. For instance, "1 went to meet hira 
at his office, sharp on time, and sot (sat) down and 
waited for him, and sot, and sot, and sot ; and when 
he came in, he sot (set) me down that his lime was 
right, because he'd sot (set) his watch that morning 
by the City Hall clock." I have heard the word 
thus used by an estimable and not unintelligent mer- 
crhant. As far as the poultry-yard is concerned, the 
ben-wife sets the hen. but the hen sUs. The use of 
ibe former word for the latter in this case is so com- 
mon, and I have heard it defended so stoutly by 
intelligent people, that I shall not only refer to 
ibe dictionaries those of my readers who care to 
consult tb«m, but cite the following examples 
point : — 

Aa the partridge iHlrtk on «gg« nnd hatchcth them not. et 
^1 Jeremiah, xvii. ll. Tr. 161 

^K And birds til brooding in the tnow. 

^V Lovt's Labor's Lost, iv. ; 



Thou from the first 
W«sl present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vbgI ab)'ss, 
And marj'st it picgnanL 

Paradise Lost, I. 3 



LWben the nominative in a sentence requiring sit 

f.set is the subject of the action, the word is set; 

when the nominative is not the subject, the word 

iStH; — a rule which, like most of its kind, is su- 
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perfluouij to those who can uaderstand it, aoil us& 
less to those who cannot. 

Sit and set, unlike lie and iay, which have the 
same relations with each other as the fornier have, 
and are subject to a like contusion, have no tenseii 
or participles which are the same in form. 

There is one peculiarity in the use of the two for- 
mer which is worthy of attention. We say that a 
man rises and sits; but that the sun rises and sets. 
For this use of sci, which has prevailed since Ba^ 
lish was a language, and from which it would 
require an unprecedented boldness to deviate, there 
is no good reason. It is quite indefensible. Sett 
is no part of the verb 5//; and as to setting, the sun 
sels nothing. For we do not mean to say that hc 
sets himself down — an expression which would no! 
at all convey our apprehension of the gradual de^ 
scent and disappearance of the great light of the 
world. If either of these words be used, we should, 
according to reason and their meaning, say the sun 
sits, the sun is sitting. 

I had supposed that this application of the vert* 
set to the sinking of the sun was inexplicable a* 
well as unjustifiable, when it occurred to me that ia 
the phrase in question sei might be a corruption of 
settle. On looking into the matter, I found reason 
for believing that my conjecture had hit the mark. 
In tracing this corruption, it should be first observed 
that the Anglo-Saxon has both the verb sittan (sit) 
and scllan (set). In coming to us, these word) 
have not changed their signification in the least| 
they have only lost a termination. Indeed, it is onlj 
the absence or the piesence of this termination thai 
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lakes them in the one case English, and in the 
Lher Anglo-Saxon. They have been used straight 
' on, with the same signification by the same race for 
at least fifteen hundred years. But wlien that race 
spoke Anglo-Saxon, they said, neither the sun seta 
nor the sun sits, but the sun settles, and sometimes 
the sun sinks ; and his descent they called not sun- 
set or the sun setting, but the sun settling. Thus 
the passage in Mark's Gospel, i, 32, which is 
given thus in our Bible, "And at even, when the 
sun did set, they brought him all that were dis- 
eased," etc., appears thus in the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion, "SoMice Ba hit was cefen geworden sa sunne 
to setle code." That is, Verily when it was even- 
ing made when the sun to settle went. In Luke's 
account of the same matter our version has "Now 
when the sun was selling; but the Anglo-Saxon 
"Sofilice Pa sunne asak" — Verily when the sun 
sank down. And the Mieso-Gothic version has 
"Miftanei fan sagq sunno" — when the sun sagg-' 
ed, or sank down. In Genesis, xv. 17, "And il 
came to pass when the sun went down," we have 
again in the Anglo-Saxon version "iia jia sunne 
eodetojc//«" — when the sun went to settle; and 
in Deuteronomy, si. 30, " by the way where the sun 
g oeth down," is in the Anglo-Saxon Bible "be fam 
^Brege fe lis to sunnen scllgangc " — by tlie way 
^^Aat lieth to the sun settle-going, or settling; and 
^^ Psalms, cxiii. 3, "From the rising of the sun 
onto the going down of the same" in Anglo-Saxon 
" From sunnan uprine oS to sctlgange " — From sun's 

Qpfising even to settle-going. The word sell in all 

; passages, is not a verb, but a noun ; and the 
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exact meaning in each case is that the sun was giv 
ing seat-waid — toward his seat. All the stronger, 
therefore, is the conclusion that it is right to say 
that the sun sits or takes his seat, and wrong to 
say that he sets: the clear distinction between tha 
two Anglo-Saxon verbs sit/an, to sit, to go dowiy 
and settan, to place in a seat, to fix, being remem- 
bered. 

This conclusion receives yet other support frx>in 
the facts that, according to Herbert Coleridge"» 
Glossary, sunrismg appears in the English of the 
thirteenth century, but sunset is not found, an(| 
that in the passages above cited, and othere in whici( 
the same fact is mentioned, the earlier Enj 
versions of the Bible do not use set. WyclifFe't 
made about A. D. 1385, Tyndale's, A. D. 153^ 
Coverdale's, A. D. 1535, and the Geneva version' 
A. D, 1557, have either " when the sun went down," 
or " when the sun was down," It is not until we 
reach the Rlieim's version, A. D, 1582, that we fin<$ 
" in the evening, after sunset." But in Thomas 
Wilson's "Arte of Rhetorike," A, D. 1567 (first 
published in 1553). i find "All men commonly mora 
rejoice in the sonne rising then the! do in the soddq 
setting" (fol. 35, *.). It would therefore seem 
if the corruption of sciU into set had been hande^ 
down through common speech, and perhaps by vi 
gar writers, from the time when our language 
passed from its Anglo-Saxon to its so-called earlj 
English period, but that siitisft was not used bj 
scholars until the middle of the sixteenth century. 

I offer, not dogmatically, but yet with a greaj 
degree of confidence, this explanation of our singw 
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lai use of the verb set to express the descent of the 
sun to the horizon ; warning my readers at the same 
time that the definitions of set in dictionaries, as 
meaning to go down, to decline, to finish a course, 
all rest upon the presence, or rather tlie supposed 
presence, of this word in the o!d and common 
phrase sunset, wiiich is really an abbreviation of 
sun-scdl/ng; the modem form of su7inan-sctigang. 

Sociable, Social. — We are in danger of losing 

fine and valuable distinction between these words. 
[This is lo be deplored, and, if possible, prevented. 

'he desynonymizing tendency of language enriches 
by producing words adapted to the expression 
'of various delicate shades of meaning. But the 
promiscuous use of two words each of which has a 
meaning peculiar to itself, by confounding distinc- 
tioas impoverishes language, and deprives it at once 
of range and of power. The meaning of sociable 
is, fitted for society, ready for companionship, quick 
to unite with others — generally for pleasure. 5o- 
«fl/ expresses the relations of men in society, com- 
munities, or commonwealths. Hence, social sci- 
ence. But there is no sociable science, although 

■me French women are said to make socilIS an 
A man who is an authority upon social mat- 
may be a very unsociable person. Those who 
are inclined to like that strange kind of entertain- 
ment called a social surprise, the charm of which is 
in the going in large bodies to a friend's house 
anannounced and unexpected, should at least call 
their performance a sociable surprise; for it must 
be the crucial test of the sociability of him to whom 
administered. It may possibly tend to a pleas- 
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ant sociability amoDg those whose taste'it suits; bat' 
its social tendency is quite another matter. 

Special is a much overworked word, it being 
loosely used to mean great in degree, also peculiar 
in kind, Ibr the particular as opposed to the gea* 
eral, and for the specific as opposed to the generic. 
Sometimes it seems to express a union or resultant 
of all these senses. This loose and comprehensiv? 
employment of the word is very old, at least 
hundred years ; and yet it cannot but be regarded 
as a reproacli to the language. But lo point out thi 
fault is easier than to suggest a remedy, other thap 
the dropping of the first and third usesi in whicM 
it is at least superfluous. 

Splendid suflcrs from indiscriminate use, 
awful does, but chiefly on the part of those whom 
our grandfathers were wont to call, in collective 
compliment, the fair. A man will call some radiant 
beauty a splendid woman ; but a man of any culture 
will rarely mar the well-deserved compliment of 
such an epithet by applying it to any inferior excel- 
lence. But wiih most women nowadays everything 
that is satisfactory is splendid. A very charming 
one, to whose self the word might have been wel 
applied, regarded a friend of mine with that look of 
personal injury with which women meet minor di» 
appointments from the stronger sex, because he 
not agree, avec effusion, that a hideous Utile dog 
lying in her lap was " perfectly splendid ; " and ono8 
a bright, intelligent being in muslin at my side pred- 
icated perfect splendor of a slice of roast beef which 
was rapidly disappearing before her, any dazzling 
qualities of which seemed to me to be due to her owi 
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larp appetite. The sun is splendid, a tiara of dia- 
may be splendid, poetry may be metaphori- 
Cnlly splendid. But all good poetry is not splendid ; 
ft>r instance, Gray's "Elegj." The use o{ splendid 
to express very great excellence is coarse. 

State is much misused in the sense of say. 
tale, from status, perfect participle of the Latin 
erb meaning to stand, means to set fortli t!ie con- 
"ilion under which a person, or a thing, or a cause, 
inds. A bankrupt is called upon to state his con- 
ition, to make a statement of his affairs. But if a 
an merely says a thing, do let us say merely that 
! says it. 

Storm is misused by many people, who say that 
is storming when they mean merely that it is 
lining. A storm is a tumult, a commotion of the 
[ements; but rain may fall as gently as mercy, 
'here are dry storms. Women sometimes storm 
this way ; with little effect, however, except upon 
■ry weak brethren. But the gentle rain from a 
ir woman's eyes, few human creatures, not of her 
sex, can resist. A dry storm not unfrequently 
isaes off in rain. Hence, perhaps, thu confusion 
■ the two words. 

Tea is no less or more than tea ; and while we 
ill strong broth beef-tea, or a decoction of cam- 
nile flowers camomile tea, we cannot consistently 
ugh at Biddy when she asks whether we will have 
ly lay or coffee tay. 

Transpire. — Of all misused words, this- verb is 
tibably the most perverted It is now very com- 
only used for the expression of a mode of action 
ith which it has no relations whatever. Words 
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may wander, br courses more or less hHltiotis, so J 
far from their original meaning as to make it almod 1 
inposaSile to faUow tbcir tiaccs. An instance of 1 
tbo, well known to students of language, is the| 
word Aaxam, which is simplj bow-some or bough> 
some, f. e., that which readily bows or^nelds, like 
the boughs of a tree. No longer ago than when 
Miilon wrote, bougistun^, which, as gk in Hngltstt 
began to lose its guttural sound, — that of the letter 
cAi in Greek. — came to be wntten buxom, meant 
simply yielding, and was of genera! application. 

"and, thi( once known, afaall soon rctura, 
Aod bring yc to the place where ttiou and Death 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unieen 
Wing tilentlr the buiom a.\T.' — Paradis* Lotl, 11. SfCk 

But aided, doubtless, as Dr. Johnson suggests, 
by a too liberal construclion of the bride's promise in 
the old English marriage ceremony, to be "obedi- 
ent and buxom in bed and board," it came to be ap- 
plied to women who were erroneously thought Hkely 
to be thus yielding ; and hence it now means plump, 
rosy, alluring, and is applied only to women who 
combine those qualities of figure, face, and expres- 
sion. Transpire, however, has passed through no 
such gradual modification of meaning. It has not 
been modified, but forced. Its common abuse ia 
due solely to the blunder of persons who used it 
although they were ignorant of its meaning, at which 
they guessed. Transpire means to breathe through, 
and so lo pass off insensibly. The identical word 
exists in French, in which language it is the equiva- 
lent of o\XT perspire, which also means to breathe 
tlirough, and so to pass off insensibly. The French- 
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i says, yat beaucoup iranspirS — I have much 
Krspired. In fact, transpire and perspire are 
ttymologically as nearly perfect synonymes as the 
bature of language permits; the latter, however, 
las, by common consent, been set apart in English 
\f> express the passage of a watery secretion through 
Ibe skin, while the former is properly used only in 
I figurative sense to express the passage of knowl- 
edge from a limited circle to publicity. Here follow 
ncamples of the proper, and the only proper or 
tolerable use of this word. The first, which is 
■very characteristic and interesting, is from How- 
ell's Letters : — 

-. is a true observation that among other effect* of affliction, 

B to try a friend ; for those proofs thai were made in the 

fining, dazzling sunshine are not so dear as those which 

teak out and transpire through the dark clouds of adversity." — 

,6,55- 

The next three, because I have had such frequent 
iccasion to censure severely tiie general use of 
Words in newspapers, I have pleasure in saying, are 
ifiom the columns of New York journals : — 

" who the writer of this pamphlet was, who, four years before 
^ great uprising in 1848, saw so clearly, and spoke io pointed- 
\T knowledge, never transpired." 
After twelve o'clock last night it transpired that the Masea- 
tett> iJelegation had voted unanimously in caucus to present 
aaxat of General Butler for Vice-President." 
It transpired Monday that the 'Boston Daily Advertiser' has 
n lecentiy sold to a new company fov something less tlian two 
and iiftj' thousand dollars." 



The following very marked and instructive es- 
amplc of the correct use of transpire is — marvellous 
>tt> relate — from one of the telegrams of the Assod- 
ated Press ; — '^ 
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Al a quarter pnst four o'clock Judge Fisher r« 
from llie jurv, and he sent n wriltfM 
ibjecl of the coirefpondence has not transpired." 



eived a com- 
repl^. The 



The next is from the London "Times :" — 

" The Liberals of Nottinghnm, England, have sctected Lord 
Amberley and Mr. llandcl Cossham as their candidates. It hH 
not yet transpired who the conservative candidate will be. The 
election, the first after the vote on the Reform hill, will be ol 
great importance." 

But the same number of the same paper fm-nishes, 
io the report of a speech by a member of Parlia- 
ment (I neglected to note by whom), the following 
example of the misuse of the word in the sense of 
occur, talce place. The insurrection in Jamaica 
was the subject of discussion. 

" So that, notwithstanding that the population of the Island 
was 450,000, it was slated that only 1,500 voted for the mem> 
bars of Uie Legislature. The whole thing had culminated 
in the horrors and the atrocities which had lately transpired 
there, and which he wbs obliged to believe had thrown di&credit 
upon the English government and the English character ia every 
other country in the world." 

So I find it said, in a prominent New York news- 
paper, that "the Mexican war transpired in tlie year 
1847." The writer might as well — and, consider- 
ing the latitude in which the battles were fought, 
might better — have said that the Mexican war 
perspired in the year 1S47. The most monstrous 
perversion of the word that I have eVer met with^ 
than which it would seem thai none could be more 
monstrous — -is in the following sentences, the first 
and second from journals of the highest positioi 
the last from a volume of which tens of thousanc 
have been sold, and which aspires to the dignity, 
of history : — 
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Before this can be finished, jearsmaj- transpire ; indeed, it 
■Caj* take its long to complete the West Bank iGlantl Ilocpitat u 

OS taken to erect the new Court-house." 

The police drill will transpire under shelter to-day in conse- 
quence of the moist atmosphere prevailing." 

More than a century was allowed to transpire before the 
Uisfiia&ippi was revisited by civilized man." 

To any person who has in mind the meaning of 
the word, the idea of years and centuries and police 
drills transpiring, is ridiculous. 

There is a very simple test of the correct use of 
transpire. If the phrase take f lace can be substi- 
tuted for it, and the intended meaning of the sentence 
is preserved, its use is unquestionably wrong ; if the 
other colloquial phrase, leak out, can be put in its 
place, its use is correct. 

This is illustrated in the following sentence : — 

"An important cabinet meeting was held to-day; but what 
took place did not transpire." * 

* 'pKWTiler of on ITtide in (ax "Mclhodisl QiurlFrly Rcvim" lhu> botdlj 
voattt the misut? aitranafitre, and OouU IhosQ who oppoK it i — 

. . Npw, (here ii a Hard vhich ia frnh Bqd dear, which n not Tcrr irrFTDCablr up- 
Bprialed 19 uij other Uta, jmd which bf popular healthy iaitinct it asptriofilooccupjr 



.and little needed, while Ihc wiut it it called to lupply u a btArtlin; defect 
Wuce- Vou naj lapply leuooi, bnl i 



jpply brainA. Your oaty method 
the ihiiekinB pedinl M hit 
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Those Sort. — Many persons who should, and 
who, perhaps, do, know better, are in the habit of 
using this incongruous combination, fA'^., those son 
of men, instead of that sort of men. The pronoun 
(so-called) belongs iosori, and not lo mm. It would 
be as proper to say, those company of soldiers. 

Truism is often used for irulh, as if such use 
were more elegant and scholarly ; whereas it is tlie 
reverse. For instance, take the following sentence 
from a leading article in a high-class New York 
newspaper ; — 

" That the rcnis charged for tenements on the lower part of 
this Uland are higher Ihaii men of moderate means can alTord 
to paj-, is a palpable truism." 

It is no such thing. The writer meant to say that 

"II Inoiplis ItuI IhF GoulJ-Fuk conlrol of Ibe Bank is not la be cauuBOBliBl 
unii] Janudry. although Jay Gould ii alrudy a diiHior/' 

Annur. by Calhuinc Tkimcr, And talun to He* York, wher? it IranBpiin] liul lb« 
child dimniHl ihe wonun u her mnitiEr." ftc 

" Soon after the hinenl. tunvtei. h ma^pircd tlut the tnppot^ dead ud busied 
vmuB wu alive isd in ginl health, the Cict being madeceitain to her d*u|blcn b^ 
her acLoaU livms prcKncc" 

Aitd ace the fellowing paaiage from [he Ttry preamble to RfvilutionB pu«d at ■ 
political meeiLiig within the erudite preoncls of Tajntnoji)' H^ op Ihe eTVpiiit of 
Marib 19, t8;i>i — 

held in Tui 




LTiell, on Wedneiday, 11 
Lord Stanlt^ihc 
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I proposition waa plainly true ; but to say so sim- 
,- would have been far too simple a style ibr him. 
He must write like a moralist or a philosopher, 
according to his notion of their writing. A truism 
ia a self-evident truth ; a truth, not merely the truth 
I in the form of a true assertion of fact. Thus : The 
ftlUD is bright, is not a truism : it is a self-evident 
l£ict, but not a self-evident truth. But, All men 
■must die, Youth is weak before temptation, are tru- 
ms ; *". *., self-evident, or generally admitted truths. 
Ult., Inst., Prox. — These contractions of »///- 
, itisianU, and -proximo, should be used as little 
• possible by these who wish to write simple Eng- 
^8h. It is much better to say last month, (his 
wtontA, next month. The contractions are conven- 
, however ; and much must be sacrificed to con- 
venience in the use of language. But from the 
_e in question a confusion has arisen, of which 
I did not know until I was requested to decide a 
dispute whether, in a letter written, for instance, on 
the iSth of September, " the lOlh ult.," would mean 
the lastioth, i.e., the lOthofSeptember, or the loth 
of the last month, /. e., the loth of August, and" the 
loth prox." would mean the next 20lh or the aoth of 
the next month, October. C//t. and prox. are con- 
tractions of ultimo and proximo, which arc the abla- 
tive cases of ultimus and proximus, and mean, not 
the last and the next, but in tJie last and in the next 
— what? The last and the next month. Ultimo 
^proximo are themselves contractions of ultimo 
r«sc, in the last month, and proximo mcnse, in 
nonlh ; bo that "the lolh ult." means 
.V in the last month, and "the 2oth 
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prox." the 20th day in the next month. In- 
stant is instante menscr the month now stantling 
before us. We do a thing instantly, or on the in- 
stant, when we do it at the present moment, ihc 
moment standing before us. But I submit'it to the 
good sense of my readers that it is better to write 
August loth and October 20th, than to write loth 
uit. and 20th prox., and that it is nearly as expe- 
ditious and convenient. 

Utter. — This word is merely outer in another 
form. The outer, or utter, darkness of the New 
Testament is the darkness of a place completely 
outside of the realm of light. To utter is merely to 
put out, to put ibrth, or outside of the person utter- 
ing. Utter nonsense is that which is entirely outside 
the pale of reason. TliJs outwardness is the essence 
of the word in all its legitimate uses, and in all its 
modifications. But some people seem to think that 
because, for instance, utter darkness is perfect dark- 
ness, and utler nonsense absolute nonsense, there- 
fore utter means perfect, absolute, complete. Thus, 
in a criticism in a literary paper upon a great pic- 
ture, it is said of the color that "the effect is that of 
utter harmony;" and in one of Mrs. Edwards's 
novels, she says of a girl and a man, "Nelly's 
nature fitted into his nature utterly." This is sheer 
nonsense, unless we agree to deprive utterly of its 
proper meaning, and make it do superfluous duty 
as a mere synonyme of complete and perfect ^ which 
would be by just so much to impoverish and confuse 
our language. The use of this word in the sense 
of absolutely is not, however, of recent or of popu- 
lar origin. Witness the following examples: — 
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" Full cunningly these lords two he gretle, 
And did his mesEage, asking liini anon 
If that Uiey were broken, or aught wo begon, 
Or had need of lodesmen or vitaile, 
For socoure they shoulde nothing feile, 
For it was utttrly the queenes will." 

Chaucer, Ltgead of Good U'oi 
" It is not necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies be in nli 
iHces utttrly alike." 

Tkirty-NiHt Arlicltt of lit Ciarci of England, Art. 34. 
Ventilate. — Many persons object to the use 
if this word in 'the sense ol to bring into discussion, 
DD the ground that it is a neologism. This use, of 
K>urse, is niL-taphorical ; and while we may say that 
t man airs his notions at a public meeting or in a 
lewspaper, I ara not prepared to defend the good 
taste of saying thai he ventilates them. But this 
Use of ventilate is not a neologism, as appears by 
this passage in a state paper of the time of Ilt-nry 
: Eighth, quoted by Froude : "Nor shall it ever 
B seen that the king's cause shall be ventilated or 
decided in any place out of his own realm." 

Veracity. — It is newspaper English to say, as 
nowadays is often said, that a man is "a man of 
truth and veracity." Veraciiy is merely an Angli- 
pized Latin synonyme of truthfulness. Truth and 
IFeracity is a weak pleonasm. But veracity is prop- 
Ery applied to persons, truth to things. A story is 
or is not true; a man is or is not veracious — if 
truthful is too plain a word. We may doubt the 
truth of a story because we doubt the veracity, or, 
better, the truthfulness, of the teller. 

ViciNiTY. — This word is subject to no perversion 
of sense that I have observed ; but it is very often ii 
irrectly and vulgarly used without the possesrjive 
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^H pronoun necessary to define it and cause it to expi-ess 
^H a thing instead of a thought. Thus : New York and 
vicinity, instead of New York and its vicinity. With 
equal correctness and good taste we might say, 
New York and neighborhood; which no one, I 
believe, would think of doing. This error has 
arisen from the frequent occurrence of such phrases, 
as, this city and vicinity, /. c, this cily and this 
vicinity, this being understood. So we may say, 
this village and neighborhood. When a pronoun 
is used before a common noun, as, this town, this 
village, it need not be repeated after the conjunction 
which unites the noun to vicinity. But otherwise a 
pronoun is required before vicinity, just as one ia., 
before neighborhood, which, in most cases in which 
vicinity is used, is the better, as well as the shorter, , 
word. 

Vulgar, the primitive meaning of which is com- 
mon, and which, from its frequent qualification of 
the conduct and the speech of the vulgar, came in, 
natural course, to mean low, rude, impolite, is often 
misused in the sense of immodest. A lady not; 
without culture said to another of a third, "She 
dresses very low ; but as she has no figure, it doesn*!^ 
look vulgar;" meaning, by the feminine malice of. 
her apology, that it did not look immodest. The, 
gown was perhaps low enough (at the top) to be 
vulgar, if material lowness were vulgarity ; but only 1 
that which is metaphorically low is vulgar. 

Widow Woman. — Here is an unaccountable. 
superfluity of words; for it would seem that the 
most ignorant of those persons who use the phrase 
must know that a widow is necessarily a woman. 
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It would be as well to say a female lady, or a she 
cow. The error is hardly worth this notice; but 
the antiquity of the word widow in exactly the same 
sense in which it is now used, the remoteness of its 
origin, and the vast distance which it has travelled 
through ages without alteration of any kind, — ex- 
CL-pt as to the pronunciation of v and w, which art; 
continually interchanging, not only in various lan- 
guages but in the same language, — makt it an unu- 
sually interesting word. How many thousand years 
this name for a bereaved woman has been used, by 
what variety of nations, and over what extent of the 
earth's surface, it would not be easy to determine. 
Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers used it a thousand 
^ears ago in England and in North Germany ; they 
spelled it -a-iduwe or wudcwe. The Mteso-Goths, 
in the fourth century, for the same thing used the 
same word — widowo. But nearly a thousand years 
before that time it was used by the Latin people, 
who wrote it vidua. And yet again, a thousand 
years and more backward, on the slopes of the 
HimaUyas a bereaved wife was called a widow; 
for in the Sanscrit of the Rig Veda we find the 
word vidhazd.* Pronounce the v as w, and see 
how simply each stricken woman has taken this 
word from her stricken sister and passed it on from 
lip to lip as they were bearing our fathers in the 
weary pilgrimage of war and suffering through un- 
told ages from what are now the remotest bounds of 
civUization. The Sanscrit vidhavd is merely the 
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word dhavd, a man, and vt, without; so lliBt tfai 
word at its onginal formation meant simply a w»< 
man left without a man, just as it does to-day; and il 
has remained all these ages materially unchanged 
both in sound and meaning. 

Widow is one of the very few words of which the 
feminine form is the original ; for owing to the traits, 
functions, and relations of the sexes, among no peo- 
ple would a peculiar name be first given to a mail 
who was deprived of a woman. It would be onl^ 
alter the condition ot" widowhood had been long 
recognized, and conventional usages had narrowed 
and straitened the sexual relations, that it would 
enter the mind of a people to give vjtdow its mascu- J 
line companion-word. It must be admitted that in 
English this has been done clumsily. Widower i$, 
a poor word, which should mean one who wtdows^i 
not who is widowed. Its etymology seems uncer- 
tain ; for it can hardly be a modern form of u-iduwa, 
which is given by Morris (^English Accidence, p. 82), 
but not by Bosworth, as the masculine of ividuwe^ 
But finely formed and touching as the original femU 
nine word is, it was inevitable that the preposterous, 
ncss of forming upon it a masculine counterpart 
should produce monstrosity. The same difficulty 
did not occur in Latin ; for although it would seera 
that the word must have come into that language to, 
its original feminine form, yet, as the Latin had gen- 
der, all that was necessary was to give vidua a mascu- 
line termination, and it became vidttus, or a neuter, 
and it became viduum. It was an adjective in l^tin, 
as doubtless it was first in Sanscrit, and it became a 
I, like many adjectives in most languages. 
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y metaphor it came to mean deprived, deprived 
f anything. But until recently deprived was given 
1 Latin lexicons as its primary meaning, and de- 
rived of wife or husband was given as its secon- 
^' and dependent meaning, — preposterously, as 
I have seen. It must have been applied first U 
liVromen, then to men, and last to things in general, 
vhich is the natural manner of growth in language- 
Men do not conceive an abstract idea and then pro- 
jct their thoughts into infinite space in search of a 
s for the new born; but having names for par- 
ticular and concrete objects, they transfer, modify, 
and combine these names to designate new things 
and new thoughts.* 
I Witness. — This word is used by many per- 
s as a big synonyme of see, with absurd effect. 
I declare," an enthusiastic son of Columbia says, 
IS he gazes upon New York harbor, " this is the most 
Biplendid bay 1 ever witnessed." In which exciama- 
n, by the by, if the speaker has much acquainl- 
ewith bays, the taste is worthy of the English, 
iiness, an English or Anglo-Saxon word, is from 
litan, to know, and means testimony from per- 
1 knowledge, and so the person who gives such 
lUmony ; and hence tlie verb witness, to be able 
jive testimony from personal knowledge. A 
I witnesses a murder, an assault, a theft, the 
Ocecution of a deed, or of the sentence of a felon, 
e witnesses any act at the performance of which 
present and observing. "Bear witness," 
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^H tay ff-e, " that I do thus." But we cannot witness a 
^V ihtng : DO more a bay or a range of mountains than 
a poodle dog or a stick of candy. 

And yet, if mere ancient usage and high autbori^ 
could justify any form of speech, this would not be 
without an approach to such justification, as will he. 
seen by the following sentence in Wycliffe'g "Apolo- 
gy for the Lollards : " — 

" Pono|> it is •!) horrible t^og ^t in sum k.irfc«« is vibiciudf 
a haueplaoe.'* — p. jo^ Bd. CawiJ. Stc 



SqyEAMISH CAMT. 

Persons of delicacy so supersensitive that th^ 
shrink from plain words, and fear to call things by 
their names, who think evil of the mothers that bore 
them, and, if men, of the women who have brought' 
them children, and who are so prurient that they 
prick up iheir ears and blush at any implied dis-: 
tinction of sex in language, even in the name of a 
garment, would do well to avoid the rest of this 
chapter, which cannot but give them offence. But 
that would leave me only the well-bred and modest 
among my readers; and tliey are they who least 
need counsel in the use of language. 

Chemise. — How and why English women came' 
to call their first under-garmenl a demise, it is not ■ 
easy to discover. For in the French language the 
word means no more or less tlian shirt, and ita , 
meaning is not changed or its sound improved by ' 
those who pronounce it shimmy. Of the two names 
shirt and smock, given at a remote period to this 
garment, the first was common, like chemise io 
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French, to both sexes ; e.g:, the following passage 
from Gower's "Confessio Amantis:" — 
"JsGon his clothes on him catt, 

And made him redy right Knon, 

And she her skerlt did upon 

And cast on her a mantel close, 

Wilhoute more, and than arose." 
By common consent skirt came to be confined 
to the man's garment, and smock to the woman's, 
to express which it was generally, if not univer- 
sally, used until the middle of the last century. 
It is now so used by some English women of 
high rank and breeding, and unimpeachable in 
propriety of conduct, while by the large majority 
it is now thought coarse — why, is past conjecture. 
The place of smock was taken and held for a time 
by shift — a very poor word for the purpose, the 
name of the act of changing being applied to the 
garment changed. As s»ioci followed shirt, so 
shift has followed smock; and women have returned 
to shirt again, merely giving it its Frencli name. 
From this it is more than possible that the grand- 
daughters of those who now use it with no more 
thought that it is indelicate than stocking, may shrink 
as they now do from smock or shift, and for the 
same reason, or, rather, with the same lack of rea- 
son. Indeed, the history of our language gives us 
reason to believe that this will surely happen, unless 
good sense, simplicity, and real purity of thought 
should drive out the silly shame that seeks to hide 
its unnatural fact; behind a transparent veil of for- 
eign making. 

Enceinte. — The use of this French word bj 
Snglish-speaking folk to mean, with child, like tha 
12 



I 
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oi accouchement for delivery, seems to me gross, pni- 
ricnt, and Iboiish. Can there be a sweeter, purer 
pbruse applied to a woman, one belter titled to claim 
for her tenderness and deference from every man, 
than to say of her that she is with child? What is 
gainedby the use ofthe French word, or of the round- 
about phrase " in a delicate situation " ? Certainly 
nothing is gained in delicacy by implying, as tJiese 
periphrastic euphemisms do, that her condition is in- 
delicate. Delicate health maj" be owing to various 
causes ; and yet even the phrase "in delicate health" 
is used by many persons with exclusive limitation 
to pregnancy or child-bearing. There is about this 
a cowardly, mean-minded shifting and shuiBing 
which is very contemptible. Can there be in lan- 
guage anything purer and sweeter than the declara- 
tion, "He shall tenderly lead all those that are with 
young." or that, "Woe unto them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck, in those days"? 
As bad as accouchement is confined, used in a sim- 
ilar sense — worse, indeed; for the former does 
mean a bringing to bed. The use of this word is 
carried by some persons to that pitch of idiocy that, 
instead of saying of a woman that her child was 
born at such or such an hour, — half past six, for 
instance, — they will saj' that she was confined at 
half past six; the fact being that she was confined, 
and from the same cause, just as much a few hours 
before, and would before some days afterward. 
This esoteric use of this word is liable to ludicrous 
and unpleasant consequences — like this. A lady 
was reading aloud in a circle of friends a letter jusl 
received. She read, " We are in great trouble. 
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Poor Mary has been confined" — and there she 
mopped ; for that was the last word on a sheet, and 
itbe next sheet had dropped and fluttered away, and 
,poor Mary, unmarried, was left really in a delicate 
tiituation until the missing sheet was found, and the 
-reader continued — "to her room I'or three dajs, 
with what, we fear, is suppressed scarlet fever." 
The disuse of the verb lo child has been a real loss 
'to our language, with the genius of which it was 
ia perfect harmony, while it expressed the fact in- 
lended to be conveyed with a simplicity and delicacy 
fwhich would seem unobjectionable to every one, 
lexcept those who are so superfinely and super- 
^illumanly shameful that they think it immodest that 
'» woman should bear and bring forth a child at all. 
It might comfort them in the use of this word to re- 
member that the French, which they regard as a 
ilaiiguage so much more refined than their own, has 
in constant use an exactly correspondent word, — 
tnfantcr. But that might lead ihem to say that 
•yesterday Mrs. Jones enfanted.* 

Female. — The use of this word for -woman is 
■one of the most unpleasant and inexcusable of the 
-common perversions of language. It is not a Brit- 
icism, although it is much more in vogue among 
iBritish writers and speakers than among our own. 
«.With us lady is the favorite euphemism for woman. 
j^or every one of the softer and more ambitious sex 
,'Wbois dissatisfied with her social position, or uncer- 
ilain of it, seems to share Mrs. Qi_iickly's dislike of 
being called a woman. There is no lack of what ia 
called authoritative usage during three centuries for • 
Ibia misuse o^ female. But this is one of those po' 
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^H versions which are justified bj no example, however 
^F emiDeaL A cow, or a sow, or any she brute, is a 
female, just as a woman is ; as a man is do more a 
male than a bull is, or a boar ; and when a woman 
calls herself a female, she merely shares her se» 
with all her fellow-females throughout the brute 
creation." 

Gentlemak, Lady. — These words have been 
forced upon us until they have begun to be nau- 
seous, by people who will not do me the honor of 
reading this book; so that any plea here for man 
and woman would be in vain and out of place. But 
I will notice a very common misuse of the former, 
which prevails in business correspondence, in which 
Mr. A. is addressed as Sir, but the firm of A. B. & 
Co. as Gentlemen. Now, the plural oi Sir is Sirs; 
and \( grnlic/uati has any significance at all, it ought 
not lo be made common and unclean by being ap- 
plied to mere business purposes. As lo the ado that 
ia made about "Mr. Blank and lady," it seems lo 
me quite superfluous. If it pleases anj' man to an- 
noimcc on a hotel book that his wife, or any other 
woman who is travelling under his proiection, is a 
lady, a perfect lady, let him do so in peace. This 
ia a matter of lasle and habit. The wot*ld is wide, 
and the freedom of this country has not yet quite 
deprived us of the right of choosing our associates 
or of forming our own manners. 
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^^ LiHD. — A squeamishness, which I am really 

^MBhamed to notice, leads many persons to use this 

I; word exclusiveli' ii.stead of kg. A limb is any- 

thiDg which is separated from anotlier thing, and yet 

joined to it. In old English li-wbcd was used to 

mean joined. Thus, in the " Ancren Riwle," " Lok- 

eth thai ye bcon euer mid onnesse of herte ilimcd 

togeder," ('. c, "Loolc that ye be ever with oneness 

of heart joined together." The brunches of a tree 

have a separate individual character, and are yet 

parts of the tree, and thus are limbs. The fingers 

are properly limbs of the hand ; but the word is 

generally applied lo the greater divisions, both of 

trees and animals. The limbs of the human body 

are the arms and the legs ; the latter no more so 

than the former. Yet some folk will say that by a 

railway accident one woman had iter arms broken, 

and another her limbs — meaning her legs; and 

some wilt say that a woman hurt her leg when her 

; ttiigh was injured. Perhaps these persons think 

■Aat it is indelicate for a woman to have legs, and 

^■bat therefore they are concealed by garments, and 

^^ould be ignored in speech. Heaven help such 

, Iblk ; they arc far out of my reach. I can only say to 

them that there is no immodesty in speaking of any 

part or function of the human body when there is 

necessity for doing so, and that when they are 

spoken of it is immodest not to call them by iheir 

proper names. The notion that by giving a bad 

hing a wrong or an unmeaning name, the thing, or 

; mention of it, is bettered, is surelv one of the 
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it modest or immodest, not the tKing spoken of. oi 
the gii'iiig it its proper name. 

Retire, — If you are going to bed, say so, 
should there be occasion. Don't talk about retir- 
ing, unless yon would seem like a prig or a prurient 
prude. 

Rooster. — A rooster is any anima] that roosts. 
Almost all birds are roosters, the hens, of course, 
as well as the cocks. What sense or delicacy, then. 
is (here in calling the cock of the domestic fowl a. 
rooster, as many people do? The cock is no more 
a rooster than the hen ; and domestic fowls art 
more roosters than canary birds or peacocks. Out 
of tliis nonsense, however, people must be laughed, 
rather than reasooed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SOME BRITICISMS. 



I HAVE heretofore designated the misuse of cer- 
tain words as Briticisms. There is a British 
ofTeclation in the use of a few other words which is 
worthy of some attention. And in saying that a form 
of English speech is of British origin, or is a Briti- 
cism, I mean that it has arisen or come into vogue 
in Great Britain since the beginning of the eighteentli 
century, when, by the union of England and Scot- 
land (A. D. 1706-7), the King of England and of 
Scodand became King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a British took the place 
of an English Parliament, and Englishmen became 
politically Britons. This period is one of mark in 
social and literary, as well as in political history. 
To us it is one of interest, because, about that 
lime, although our political bonds were not severed 
until three quarters of a century latter, our absolute 
identity with the English of the mother country may 
be regarded as having ceased. For, after a mod- 
erate Jacobite exodus at the end of the seventeenth 
century, there was comparatively little emigration 
from the old England to the new. They change 
their skies, but not their souls, who cross the sea; 
Bnd whatever the population of this country may 
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become hereafter, it had remained, till within twen- 
ly-five years, as to race, an English people, jusi 
as absolutely as it" our fathers had not left the Old 
Home. The history of England, of the old Eng- 
land, pure and simple, is our history. In Bntistir 
history we have only the interest of kinsmen; birt 
the English language and English literature before 
the modern British period belongs to both of us, in 
the same completeness and by the same title — in- 
heritance from our common fathers, who sptoke it 
and wrote it, quickened by the same blood, on the 
same soil. And, in fact, the English of the period 
when Shakespeare wrote and the Bible was trans- 
lated has been kept in use among people of educa- 
lion somewhat more in the new England than ia 
the old- All over the country there are some words 
and phrases in common use, and in certain parts 
of New England and Virginia there are many, 
which have been dropped in British England, oi 
are to be found only among the squires and farmers 
in the recesses of the rural counties. The forma 
of speech which may be conveniently called Britt* 
cisms, are, however, generally of later origin than 
the beginning of the British empire. They have al- 
most all of them sprung up since about A. D. 1775. 

As WELL. — This phrase is improperly used by 
some British writers in the sense of all the same* 
For instance, " Her aged lover made her presents, 
but just as well she hated the sight of him and iht 
sound of his voice;" ('. e., she hated him all the 
same. This misusage has yet no foolhold here» 
although, owing to the influence of second-rate 
British novels, it begins to be heard. 
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AwFui.. — It would seem superfluous to say that 
is not a synonyme of vcry^ were it not that 
the word is thus used by many people who should 
know belter tiian lo do so- The misuse is a Briii- 
cism ; but it iias been spreading here within the last 
few years. I have heard several educated EngUsh 
gentlemen speak in sober, unconscious good faitU 
of "awl'ully nice girls," "awfully pretty women," 
and "awfully joily people." That is awful which 
inspires or is inspired by awe ; and in the line in the 
old metrical version of the Hundredth Psalm, 
"Glad hoiriKge pajr with awful mirtli," 
and Brady did not mean that we were to be 
■fully jolly, or very mirthful or gay, incur worship. 
Ob&erve here, again, how misuse debases a good 
and much-needed word, and voids it of its meaning, 
by just so much impoverishing the language. 
Commence. — There is a British misuse of this 
ird which is remarkably coarse and careless. 
itish writers of all grades but the very highest will 
say, for instance, that a man went to London and 
commenced poet, or commenced politician. Mr. 
fivrinbmne says that " Blake commenced pupil ; " 
Pope, quoted by Jolmson, — ,J 

" If wit so much from ignorance undergo, ^H 

Ah, let not learning loo commence its foe." ^ 

man may commence life as an author, or a poli- 
aan, or he may commence a book, or any other 
iki although it is better to say he begins either. 
But it is either a state or an action that he com- 
mences. Commencement cannot be properly pred- 
icated of a noun which does not express the idea 
continuance. It may be said that a w 
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commences married life, or that she commences 
jilting, but Dot that she commences wife, or con>* 
mences jilt, any more than that she ends hussy. 

DiRECTLV. — The radical meaning of this word 
is, in a right line ; and hence, as a right line is the 
sliortest distance between two points, it means at 
once, immedialely. Its synonyme in both 
a good English word, now, unhappily 
obsolete — straigkl^ay. But John Bull uses directly 
in a way that is quite indefensible — to wit, in the 
sense of when, as soon as. This use of the word is 
a wide-spread Briticism, and prevails even among 
the most cultivated writers. For instance, in the 
London "Spectator" of May 2, 1867, it is said that 
"Directly Mr. Disraeli finished speaking, Mr. Lowe 
rose to oppose," etc. AngHce, As soon as Mr. 
Disraeli finished speaking, etc. It is difticult to 
trace by continuous steps the course of this strange 
perversion, for which there is neither justilicatipn 
nor palliation. A fortnight ago I should have said 
that it was unknown among speakers and writers 
of American birth ; but since then I have read Mr. 
Howelis's charming book, "Italian Journeys," lliao 
which I know no book of travel more richly fraught 
with pleasure to a gentle reader. And by a gentle 
reader I mean one who, like its author, can look 
not only with delight upon ail that is bcaudful and 
loveable, hut with sympathy upon that which is 
neither beautiful nor loveable in the customs and 
characters of those who are strangers to him, whose 
ways of wickedness are not his ways, and whose 
follies are foreign to him, — one who can admire the 
boldness of an impostor, and see the humorous side 
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'iof rascality . When a traveller sees with Mr. How- 
ells's very human eyes, and writes with his graphic 
and humorous pen, — a pen that caricatures with a 
keenness to which malice gives no edge, — travel- 
ling with him on paper, which is generally either 
the dullest or the most frivolous of employments, is 
one of the most inspiriting, and not the least in- 
structive. Mr. HowL'lls's style, loo, is so good, it 
shows such unobtrusive and seemingly unconscious 
mastery of idiomatic English, that I notice with the 
more freedom two or three lapses, one of which, 
at least, I attribute to the deleterious influences of 
foreign travel. I am sure that it was not in New 
England, and not until after he had been subjected 
'to daily intercourse with British speakers and to the 
influence of British journals, that he learntrd to write 
'such sentences as these : " Directly I found the house 
inhabited by living people, I began to be sorry that 
it was not as empty as the library and the street,' 
p. 30. " I was more interested in the disreputable 
person who mounted the box beside our driver 
directly we got out of our city gate," p. 218. Mr. 
Howells meant that ivAcn he found the house in- 
habited he began to be sorry, and that the interest- 
ing and disreputable person mounted his coach-box 
as soon as they got out of the gate. Mr. HowcUs 
l^is the first born and bred Yankee that I have known 
be guilty of this British oflence against the Eng- 
ih language; and his example is likely to exert 
much more influence than my precept, that, unless 
le repents, I am likely to be pilloried as his perse- 
fcutor by the multitude of his followers. But I am 
e that he will repent, and that, with the amiable 
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leaning toward iniquity which enables him to throw 
80 fresh a charm over the well-trodden ways of 
Italy, he will even think kindly of the critic who 
has put him upon the barb as if he loved him. 

So sure am 1 of this, that, wishing to use him 
again as an eminent example of eiTor, I shall bring 
forward two other faults which I have noticed in his 
book, and in which he is not singular among Yan- 
kees. There is among some people a propensity, 
which is of late growth, and is the fruit of presunt- 
ing haif-knowledge, to give to adjectives formed 
participiaily from nouns, and to nouns used as adjec- 
tives, a plural form, the effect of which is laughably 
pedantic, as all efforts to struggle away from simple 
idiom to superfine correctness are apt to be. For 
instance, the delicious confection, calf's-foot jelly, 
is advertised in many confectionary windows as 
calves'-fcet jelly — the confectioners having been 
troubled in their minds by the reflection that there 
went more than one calfs foot to the making of 
their jelly. So I once heard a richly-robed dame, 
whose daughter, named after the goddess of wis- 
dom, was suffering pangs that only steel forceps 
could allay, say, with a little flourish of elegance, 
that " M'nervy was a martyr to the teethache." And 
could this gorgeous goddess-bearer doubt that she 
was right, when she ibund Mr. Howells saying that 
the peasants in Bassano return from their labor 
"led in troops of eight or ten by stalwart, while- 
tecthed, bare-legged maids ! " She would probably 
be shocked by the bareness of the maidens' legs, 
but she would glory in the multitudinous deoial 
epithet which Mr. Howells applies to them. But 
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luse the most beautiful of the Nereides trips 
lUgh our memories as silver-footed Thetia, do 
we, therefore, think of her as a unipede, a one- 
legged goddess? How would it do for llie Cam- 
bridge lads to translate, siiver^v/Ci^ Thetis? And 
if we have calves'-feet jelly, why must not we, a 
fortiori, have oysUrs-^XQ and^/wwj^-pudding? and 
if white-/e^Mf (i maids, why not /ccM-brushes ? and, 
above all, why do we commit the monslroua ab- 
surdity of speaking of the numberless human race 
as mankind instead of W(-«-kind? A noun used as 
aa adjective expresses an abstract idea ; and when 
by the introduction of the plural form this idea is 
broken up into a collective multitude of individuals, 
it fails ludicrously into concrete ruin. 

A like endeavor toward precision has led some 
folk to say, for instance, that a man was on Broad 
way, or that such and such an event took place on 
Tremont Street; and Mr. Howells countenances 
this folly by writing, "There were a few people to 
be seen on the street." Let him, and ail others who 
would not be at once childish and pedantic, say, 

the street, in Broadway, and not be led into tlii* 
illy of endeavoring to convey the notion that a man 

:s resting upon or moving over an extended sur- 
between two lines of houses. A house itself is 
in Broadway, not on it ; but it may stand on the line 
of the street ; and an event takes place in a certain 
street, whether the actors are on the pavement or on 
the steps, or in the balcony of a house in that street, 
01 in itie house itself. We are in or within a limited 
surface, but on or upon one that is without visible 
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plain. Some generations, at least, will pass awuy 
before a rnan shall appear who will write plainer, 
simpler, or better English than John Bunyan wrote ; 
and he makes Christian say, "Apoilyon, beware 
what you do, for 1 am in the king's highway." 

There is no telling into what absurdity these blind 
gropers after precision will stumble when we find 
them deep in such a slough as wriiien over the sig- 
nature, fancying the while that they stand on solid 
ground. A man's signature, we are told, is at the 
bottom of his letter, and therefore he writes over 
the signature 1 But — answering a precisian ac- 
cording to his preciseness — the signature was not 
there while the man wrote the letter; it was added 
after\vard. IIow, then, was liie letter written over 
the signature ? This is the very lunacy of literalism. 
A man writes under a signature whether the signa- 
ture is at the top, or the bottom, or in the middle of 
his letter. For instance, an old correspondent of 
the New York "Times" writes under the signature 
of " A Veteran Observer," and his letters, written sub 
tegmifiejagi, are under the date of " The Beeches," 
And as they would be under that date whether it 
were written at the top, or, as dates often are, at the 
bottom of the letter, so they are under that signature, 
wherever on the sheet it may be signed. A soldier 
or a sailor fights under a flag, not, as Mr. Precisian 
would have it, because the flag is flying over his 
head, but because he is under ihe authority which 
that flag represents. Sometimes he does his fight- 
ing above the flag, as is often the case with sharp- 
shooters in both army and navy ; and FarragiU, in 
the futtock shrouds of the "Hartford," fought the 
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buttle of Mobile Bay as much under the United 
States flag tliat floated ten or fifteen feet below him, 
as if he had issued his orders from the bottom of the 
liold. So writs are issued under the authority of a 
court, although the seal and the signature which 
represent that authority are at the botlom of the 
writ ; and a man issues a letter under his signature. 
I.e., with the authority or attestation given by his 
signature, whether the signature is at top or bottom. 
The use of such a phrase as av(^r the signature is 
the sign of a tendency which, if unchecked, will 
■place our language under the formative influence. 
;not of those who act instinctively under guidance of 
iwhat we call its genius, or of scholars and men of 
"igeneral culture, but of those who have least ability 
to fashion it to honor — the literate folk who know 
too much to submit to usage or authority, and too 
little rightfully to frame usage or to have authority 
themselves. 

I shall notice only one other bad example set by 
'Mr. Howells, that in the phrase "when we came to 
tetlie for the wine." He meant, to pay for the wine, 
that and nothing more. To settle is to fix firmly, 
:find so, to adjust; and therefore the adjusting of 
'accounts is well called, by figure, their settlement. 
-But the phrase io settle, meaning to pay, had better 
■ be left entirely to the use of those sable messengers, 
rapidly passing away, who summon passengers on 
steamboats to "step up to the cap'n's office and settle." 
For accounts may be settled, that is, they may be 
made clear and satisfactory, — as the passenger 
'Wished his cup of coffee to be made when he called 
•upon the negro to take it to the captain's office and 
have it settled. — and yet they may not be paid. 
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To settle your passage means, if it means any- 
tiling, nothing more or less than to pay your fare ; 
and there is no reason whatever for the use of the 
former phrase instead of the latter. It displaces 
one good word, and perverts another; while Ihe 
use oi settle without any object, which is sometimes 
heard, as. Hadn't you better settle with meP is 
hideous. 

These four slips are notable as being all that I 
remarked in reading " Italian Journeys " thoroughly 
and carefully. There have been verj' few book», 
if any, published on either side of the water, tlat 
would not furnish more as well as greater oppa"- 
tunities to a carping critic. 

Drive and Ride are among the words as to which 
there is a notable British affectation. According to 
the present usage of cultivated society in England, 
ride means only to go on horseback, or on the back 
of some beast less dignified and comfortable, and 
drive, only to go in a vehicle which is drawn by 
any creature that is driven. This distinction, the 
non -re cognition of which is marked by cousin Bull 
as an Americanism, is quite inconsistent with com- 
mon sense and good English, and it involves absurd 
contradictions. Drive comes to us straight from 
the Anglo-Saxon : it means to urge forward, to 
expel, to eject, and Drift is simply that which is 
driven. There is no example of any authority 
earlier than this century known lo me. or quoted 
by any lexicographer, of the use of drive with the 
meaning, to pass in a carriage. Dr. Johnson gives 
that definition of the word, but he is able to support 
it only by the following passages from Shakespeare 
and Mihon, which are quite from the purpose : — 
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•' There U a litter ready : lay him out. 
And drive toward Dover." — King Ltar, 

"Thy foaming chariot wheels, that shook 
Heaven's everlasting frame, while o'er the neck 
Thou drnr'tl of warring »QgelB disarrayed." 

Parodist Ltti, 






In the first of these the person addressed 
merely ordered to drive or urge forward his car- 
riage to Dover ; in the 8econd,Jehovah is represented 
as urging the wheels of his war chariot over his 
fallen enemies. There 13 not a suggestion or im- 
plication of the thought that drive in either case 
means to pass in any way, or means anything else 
than to urge onward. Dr. Johnson might as well 
have quoted from the account in Exodus of the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, that the Lord took off the char- 
iot wheels of the Egyptians, that " they drave them 
heavily." Drive means only to force on ; but ride 
means, and always has meant, to be borne -up and 
along, as on a beast, a bird, a chariot, a wagon, or 
a rail. We have seen that Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton, and the translators of the Bible use drive in 
connection with chariot when they wish to express 
ihe urging it along ; but when they wish to say that 

man is borne up and onward in a chariot, they 
ride. 

'''And Pharaoh made him Qoeeph] to ride In the second 
dianot which he had." — Genesis xli. 43, 

"And I will overthrow the chariots and those that ride in 
Swm; and the horses and their riders shall come down, every 
one tiy the sword of his brother." — Haggai ii. z;. 

"So Jehu rode In a chariot, and went to Jezreel. , . . And 
Bie watchman totd, saying, He came even unto them, andcomcth 
d the driving is like the driving of Jehu the son 
'Kimshi; for he drivelh furiously." — 1 Kings iic. 16, jo. 

13 
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In these passages drive and ride are used is 
what is their proper sense, and has been since long 
before the days of the Heptarchy, and as they are 
used now in New England. And yet only a few 
days since, as I spoke of riding to a British friend, 
he said to me, pleasantly, but with the air of a polite 
teacher, "You use that word differently to what 
we do. We ride on horseback, but we drive in a 
carriage ; now, I have notified that you ride in a 
carriage." "The distinction seems to be, then," I 
replied, "that when you are on an animal, you 
ride, and when you are in a vehicle, you drive." 
"Exactly ; don't you see? quite so," "Well, then" 
(we were in Broadway), "if you had come down 
from the Clarendon in that omnibus, you would say 
that you drove down, or, if you went from one place 
to another in a stage coach, that you drove there." 
" 'M ! ah I no, not exactly. You know one rides in 
a "bus or a stage coach, but one drives in one's own 
carriage or in a private vehicle." I did not answer 
him. Our British cousins will ere long see the in- 
correctness of this usage and its absurd incongruity, 
and will be able to say, for instance, — for arc they 
not of English blood and speech as well as we? — 
We all rode down from home in the old carryall 
to meet you, and John drove. But if they insist, in 
such a case, upon saying that they all drove, we 
shall have reason to suspect that there is at least tlie 
beginning of a new language, — the British, — and 
that the English tongue and English sen^e has fled 
to the Yankees across the sea. 

Right. — A Briticism in the use of this word is 
creeping in among us. It is used to mean obliga 
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n, duty. Od one of those celebratiocs of St. 
Fbtrick's day in the city of New York, wben, in 
iken of the double natioaality of its govemmg 
Basses, the City Hall is decorated with ihe Irish 
Ind the United Stales flag, and miles of men, each 
me like the other, and all wearing stove-pipe hats 
od green scarfs, are allowed to take posicssion of 
3 great thoroughfares, in acknowledgement of Ihe 
arge share which their forefathers took for two 
Itundred and fifty years in framing our government 
rnd establishing our society upon those truly Irish 
rinciples of constitutional liberty and law which 
re the glory and the safeguard of our country, and 
I acknowledgement, also, of that devotion to the 
teat cause of religious freedom which brought 
lose Celtic pilgrims to our shores — on one of those 
Ccasions I heard an alien creature, a Yankee, who 
tad presumed to drive out jauntily in a wagon on 
Itat sacred and solemn day. and who ventured to be 
Dmewhat displeased because lie had been detained 
iiree quarters of an hour lest he should break the 
rregularily of that line, and interrupt his masters' 
deasure — I heard this Yankee say to the police- 
Beo, as he saw the Fourth Avenue cars allowed to 
IBrsue their course (probably because it was thought 
hey might contain some of the females of the dom- 
BBQt race), "What do you stop me for? The cars 
teve as good a right to be stopped as the carriages." 
Tiis was unpleasant. That he should have stood 
nimbly before his masters, having put a ballot into 
heir hands with which to break his back, was a 
mall matter; but of his language he should have 
leen ashamed. He could not have spoken worsfi [ 
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En^ish if he were a Cockney ; and from some 
Cockney he must have caught this trick, which, 
common enough for a long while among Brilish 
speakers, and even writers of a low order, has been 
heard here only within a few years. He meant that 
carriages had as good a rig-Jit as cars to go on with- 
out interruption, and that the cars had as much 
obligation to stop as the carriages. A right is an 
incorporeal, rightful possession, and, consequentlv, 
something of value, which we strive to get and to 
keep, except always when it is claimed from us in 
the name of the patron saint Patrick, of the great 
State and the great city of our country. Death is 
the legal punishment of certain felonies. But we 
do not speak of the murderer's right of being 
hanged. Yet in case of a choice of two modes of 
death, we should use the word, and speak, for in- 
stance, of the soldier's right to be shot rather than 
hanged. 

Sick and III are two other words that have been 
perverted in general British usage. Almost all 
British speakers and writers limit the meaning of 
sick to the expression of qualmishness, sickness at 
the stomach, nausea, and lay the proper burden of 
the adjective sick upon the adverb ///. They sneer 
at us for not joining in the robbery and the impo- 
sition. I was present onccwhen a British merchant, 
receiving in his own bouse a Yankee youth at a 
little party, said, in a tone that attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole room, "Good evening! Wo 
haven't seen you for a long while. Have you been 
seeck" (the sneer prolonged the word), "as you 
say in your country?" "N'^, thank you," said the 
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■other, frankly and promptly, " I've been hill, as they 

By in yours." John Bull, although he blushed to 

Ihe forehead, had the good sense, if not the good 

lature, to join in the laugh (hat followed; but I am 

dined to think that he never ran another tilt in 

that quarter. As to the sense in which sick is used 

by the best English writers, there can be, of course, 

no dispute ; but I have seen this set down in a British 

L critical journal of high class as an " obsolete sense." 

Dt is not obsolete even in modern British usage. 

PThe Birmingham "Journal" of August 39, 1869, 

informs its readers that, "The Sick Club question 

has given rise to another batch of letters from local 

practitioners of medicine;" Mrs. Massingberd pub- 

! "Sickness, its Trials and Blessings" (Lon- 

1868) ; and a letter before me, from a London 

in to a friend, says, "I am truly sorry to hear 

u are so very sick. Do make haste and get well." 

of Matthew Arnold's poems is "The Sick 

5 in Bokara," in which are these lines : 

" O, King tliou know'st I have been Rick 

Thci^e many days, and heard no thing." 

British officers have sick leave ; British invalids 

sp a sick bed, or a sick room, and so forth, no 

latter what their ailment. No one of them ever 

S of ill leave, an ill room, or an ill bed. Was 

3 111 Club ever heard of in England? The incon- 

jTiiity is apparent, and it is new-born and needless. 

■ the use of ill — an adverb — as an adjective, 

8, an ill man, there is no defence and no ex- 

e, except the contamination of bad example, 

iTOP for stay is a Briticism; c. g., "stop at 

e." To stop is to arrest motion ; to stay is to 
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remain where motion is arrested. " I shall stop at 
the Clarendon," says our British friend — one of the 
sort that docs not "stop at 'ome," And he will 
quite surely stop there; but after he has stopped, 
whether he stays there, and how lon^, depend upon 
Circumstances. A railway train stops at many sta- 
tions, but it stays only at one. 

Nasty. — This word, at best not well suited to 
dainty lips, is of late years shockingly misused by 
British folk who should be ashamed of such defiled' 
English, Thus we read in the Saturday Review 
or the Spectator of Mr. Disraeli's or Mr. Bemal 
Osborne's making " a nasty retort : " meaning that 
the rejoinder was ill-natured or irritating. And in 
Miss Broughton's last novel, "Good-bye, SweeU 
heart," the same misuse occurs in more than one 
passage. For example: 

" Fiddlcstklis," replies Scrope, brusquely, "a man to itirowi 
giri over lo whom he is passtomlely mmchcd, because she sajpst 
few nasiy things to him ; more especially (smiling a litile mali- 
ciously) when she has got into a habit of saying nasty things n 

everybody." J'art a, C4o/*. 9. 

Miss Broughton reproduces the daily talk of the 
cultivated people for whom she writes. But could 
there be better reason for a man's throwing a girl 
over than her saying nasty things? For hardly 
three other English words are so nearly the same 
in meaning as f/iW/, filthy, and nasty ; of which the 
last expresses the greatest offence to all the senses— 
the quality and condition of moist and generally 
ill-smelling filth. This slangy misuse of the word 
is rarely or never heard in the United States. 




ETTHAT is a word? Everyone knows. The 
VV most ignorant child, if it can speak, needs no 
kfinition of word. Probably no other word in the 
inguage is so rarely referred to in dictionaries. 
Jntil 1 began to write this chapter, and had framed 
, definition of -word for myself, I had never seen or 
ieard one, that I remember. Yet, if any reader will 
thut this book here, and try to tell exactly what 3 
irord is, and write down his definition before he 
i|pens the book again, he may find that the task is 
bt so easy as he may have supposed it to be. Dr. 
ohnson's definition is, " a single part of speech," at 
le limited view and schoolmaslerish style of which 
B may be inclined at first to smile. Richardson's 
ret definition is, "anything spoken or told." But 
lis applies equally to a speech or a story. His 
tocond is, "an articulate utterance of the voice," 
rhich is really the same as Worcester's, "an artic- 
tate sound." But this will not do ; for baclo7iitpivit 
I an articulate sound, but it is not a word, and I 
ope never will be one in my language ; and / and 
»u are not articulate sounds, and yet they are 
rords. Webster's definition is, — 
"An articulate or vocal sound, or a combination , 
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of articulate and vocal sounds, uttered by the IiumaD 
voice, and by custom expressing an idea or ideas.'' 

Here plainly, fulness and accuracy of definition 
have been sought, but they have not been attained. 
The definition, considering its design, is superflu- 
ous, inexact, and incomplete. The whole of the 
first part of it, making a distinction between articu- 
late and vocal sounds, and between such sounds 
and a combination of them, is needless and from 
the purpose. The latter part of the definition uses 
custom vaguely, and in the word idea fails to in- 
clude all that is required. 

A word is, an utterance of the human voice 
which in any community expresses a thought or a 
thing. If there is a village or a hamlet where ao 
expresses I love, or any other thought, and &a6o 
means bread, or anything eise, then -for that com- 
munity ao and iado are words. But words, gen- 
erally, are utterances which express thoughts or 
things to a race, a people. Custom is not an es- 
sential condition of wordship. Howells, ia one of 
his letters (Book I. Letter 12), says of an Italian 
town, "There are few places this side the Alpa 
belter built and so well slrcetcd as this." Slreeied 
was probably never used before, and has probably 
never been used since Howells used it, two hundred 
and forty years ago. But it expressed his thought 
perfectly then to all English-speaking people, and 
does so now, and is a participial adjective correctly 
formed. It is unknown to custom, but it has all 
the conditions of wordship, and is a much better 
English word than very many in "Webster's Dic- 
tionary." And, after all, Jolmson's definition cov- 
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the ground. We must dismiss from our minds 
grammar-class notion of a sort of things, prep- 
ositions, nouns, adverbs, and articles, the name 
of which 13 part-of-speech, and think of a single 
part of speech. Whatever is a single part of any 
Ineech is a word. 

But as there are books that are not books, so 
xe are words that are not words. Most of them 
'e usurpers, interlopers, or vulgar pretenders; 
le are deformed creatures, with only half a lift in 
lem; but some of them are legitimate enough in 
pretensions, although oppressive, intolerable, 
leless. Words thai are not words sometimes die 
mtaneously ; but many linger, living a precarious 
fe on the outskirts of society, uncertain of their 
Ition, and a cause of great discomfort to all right 
inking, straightforward people. 
These words-no-words are in many cases the 
consequence of a misapprehension or whimsical 
perversion of some real word. Sitting at dinner 
beside a lady whom it was always a pleasure to 
look upon. 1 offered her a croquette, which she de- 
clined, adding^, in a confidential whisper, " I am 
Banting." 1 turned with surprise in my face, (for she 
bad no likeness to the obese London upholsterer,) 
id heard the naif confession that she lived in daily 
lar lest the polished plumpness which so delighted 
eye should develop into corpulence, and that 
lerefore she had adopted Banting's system of diet, 
the doing of which she expressed by the grotesque 
participle banting. She was not alone in its use, I 
learned. And thus, because a proper name 
ippcned to end in ing^ it was used as a participle 
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formed upon the assumed verb baut. In fact, I have 
fiince that time often heard intelligent women, 
speaking without the slightest intention of pleas- 
antry, and in entire simplicity and unconsciousness, 
say of one or another of their friends, "O, she 
bants," or "She has banted these two jears to keep 
herself down," The next edition of "Webster's 
Dictionary" will probably contain a new verb — 
Bant, to eschew fat-producing food. 

Another example of this mode of forming words 
is afforded by the following political advertisement, 
'vhich I found in a Brooklyn newspaper: — 

"Notice, — I am inlerccsKed by Mr. and cerlain ofhii 

friends to withdraw my clnims for the supervisorthip ofUiiiWird. 
1 have only to say to the citizens of the i3[h that I run for tha 
office upon ttie recommendation and support of many influential 
citizens, amounting to me ati much as is claimed by the so-called 
regularly nominated candidate. 1 shall run for the office U' 
Democratic Supervisor, despite intercessions or browbeating, 
and if elected shall make it my sole duty to attend to the inter 
ests of property-bolder* and rights of the country. 

J S K G;" 

I have given the advertisement entire, bccnuso 
it shows that the writer is a man of intelligence antj. 
some education ; and yet such a man not only sup- 
poses that intercession means simply entreaty,^ 
losing sight entirely of the vicarious signification 
which is its essential significance (its primitive 
meaning being, going between), — but that it is 
from a verb intcrccss ; or else he boldly forms in- 
Icrcess from intercession, and uses it apparently 
without the least hesitation or compunction. His 
honesty of purpose should win him forgiveness for 
less venial errors; but at this rate, and with this' 
Btyle of word-formation, where shall we slop? Foi 
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ttercess, although it is yet rather raw and new, is 
fa good a word as others which are in not infre- 
quent use among people of no less intelligence and 
general inlbrmation than his. In this chapter some 

' these words will be examined, and also some 
others against which purism has raised objections 
.which do not seem to be well taken. 

Adjectives are used as substantives with clear- 
ness and force when they tlius give substantive 
ifbrm to an abstract quality, as. Seek the good, 
^eschew the evil ; the excellent of tlie earth ; speak 
well of the dead. But the use of the adjective part 

r a compound-designating phrase as a noun is to 

E avoided upon peril of vulgarity and absurdity, 
lod generally produces a word-no-word of the most 
inonstrous and ridiculous sort. For example, a 
large gilded sign in Wall Street announces that 
^Messrs. A & B are "Dealers in Governments;" 
but if any gentleman in want of the articles should 
itep in and ask to he supplied with a republic and 
Wo monarchies, he would then probably learn that 
ICessrs. A & B dealt not in governments, but in 
jovernraent securities. In like manner the editor 
l^a Southern paper, carried out of the orbit of high 
journalistic reserve by the attractions of two ladies 
luikoown to fame, begins thus an ardde in their 
{[lory : — 



'■ For the first time during the existence of IhU paper we 
atice a theatrical representation editorially. We generallj 
are that matter to our locals; but real!/ the Worral eU- 

What "a local" is might well puzzle any re?der 
ho had not the technical knowledge that would 
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enable him to see that it is "short" fiw local r*- 
porter^ itself an incorrect name for a reporter of 
local news. Beguiling the time by reading llie ati- 
vertising cards in a railway station where I awaited 
a belated train, ray eye was caught by the following' 
sentence in one of them : — 

" The Southern Stales is wrthoat eiception the most com- 
plete sis-hole premiam ever made." 

What a premium was I knew, but a six-hole pr&j 
mium, and, still more, a complete six-hole premium* 
was beyond the range even of my conjecture, un^ 
less, perhaps, it might be a flute given as a reward 
of merit. But, reading farther, I found tJiat the 
advertisers called public attention not only to theic. 
Southern Stales, but to their " Dixie for wood, with 
extended fire-box. A perfect premium!" This» 
and the wood-cut of a cooking stove, led me step 
by step to the apprehension of the fact that these in-^ 
ventors in language, as well as in household articles, 
had produced a utensil for the kitchen, which, hav- 
ing received a premium for it, they called, rightly 
enough, their premium stove; and tJiat thereafter 
they called their stoves, and perhaps all other good 
stoves, if any others than theirs could be good, -pre- 
miums, and consequently the best and largest of 
them all a complete six-hole premium. The height 
of absurdity whii-h they thus reached is a sufficient 
warning, without further remark, against the sub- 
stantive use of adjectives of which they furnished 
80 bewildering an example. 

Authoress, Poetess. — These words and oth.- 
tn of their sort have been condemned by wrilera 
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for whose taste and judgement I have great respect -, 
but aUhough the words are not very lovely, it would 
seem that their right lo a place in the language 
cannot be denied. The distincdon of the female 
t'rom the male by the termination ess is one of the 
oldest and best-established usages of English speech. 
Mistress, goddess, prioress, deaconess, shepherd- 
ess, heiress, sempstress, traitress are examples that 
will occur to every reader. Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
in his translation of Erasmus's " Praise of Folly " 
(an excellent piece of English) makes a feminine 
noun, and a good one, by adding ess to a verb — 
Jhster. 

■* Further, as concerning my bringynge up, 1 am not envious 
that Jupiter, the great god, had a goat to his /osirta." 

Gower says that Clytemnestra was "of her own 
lord mordrice." Fuller uses buildress and ititru' 
dress. Sir Philip Sidney captaincss, Holland (Plu- 
tarch) flattrcss, Sylvester soveraintcss , and Ben 
Jonson victress. And could we afford to lose 

Thee, ckaunlreti, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even song " i 

Indeed, these examples and this defence seem 
quite superfluous. There can be no reasonable 
objection made, only one of individual taste, to 
actress, authoress, poetess, and even to sculptress 
and paintress. 

Donate. — I need hardly say, that this word is 
terly abominable — one that any lover of simple 
lOnest English cannot hear with patience and with- 
it offence. Il has been formed by some prcsura- 
l£ and ignorant person from donation, and u 
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^H much such a word as vacate would be from roca* 
^V //on, orate from oration, or gradate from grada- 
tion ; and this when we have^'i'*;, present, grant, 
confer, endov), bequeath, devise, with which to 
express the act of transferring possession in all its 
possible varieties. The first of these will answei 
the purpose, in most cases, better than any one of 
the others, and donation itself is not among oui 
best words. If any tnan thinks that he and his gift 
are made to seem more imposing because the latter 
is called a donation, which he donates, let him 
remember that when Antonio requires that the 
wealthy Shylock shall leave all he dies possessed 
of to Lorenzo and Jessica, he stipulates that "he 
do record a gift" of it, and that Portia, in coase- 
quence, says, "Clerk, draw a deed of gift;" and 
more, that the writers of the simplest and noblest 
English tliat has been written called the Omnipo- 
tent " the Giver of every good and perfect gift." 
But there are some folk who would like to call 
him the Great Donater because he donates every 
good and perfect donation. If they must express 
giving by an Anglicized form of the Latin dono, 
were better that thej^ used donation as a verb. So 
Cotton writes (Montaigne's Essays, L 359), "They 
used to collation between meals." This is bettet 
than "They used to collate between meals.' 

Enquire, Enclose, Endorse. — These words 
have been condemned by some writers on thi 
ground that they are respectively from the LatiB 
inquire, includo, and in dorsum, and should, there- 
fore, be written inquire, inclose, and indorse. Thi« 
is an error. They are, to be sure, of Latin origin. 




nt remote]y ; they come to us directly from the old 
French cnquerre, enclos, and endorser. For cen- 
"tories they appear in our literature with the prefix 
en. That Johnson gives this class of words with 
the prefix in must be attributed to a tendency. 
not uncommon, but not healthy, to follow words 
of Norman or French origin back to their Latin 
roots, and to adopt a spelling in conformity to these, 
in pre'ference to that which pertains to them as rep- 
resentatives of an important and inherent element 
in the formation of the English language. The 
best lexicographers and philologists now discour- 
age this tendency, and adhere to the forms wliich 
pertain to the immediate origin of derived words. 
But it must be confessed that the class of words in 
question is notably defiant of analogy, and very 
much in need of regulation. For msi^ace, enquire, 
enquiry, inquest, inquisition. No one would think 
of writing cnqucst and cnquisition. The discre- 
pancy is of longstanding, and must be borne, except 
by those who choose to avoid it by writing inquire 
for the sake of uniformity ; condemnation of which 
may be left to purists. 

Enthused. — This ridiculous word is an Ameri- 
canism in vogue in the southern part of the United 
Stales. I- never heard or saw tt used, or heard of 
its use, by any person born and bred north of the 
Potomac. The Baltimore "American" furnishes 
the following example of its use : — 

" It seems that this State, eo quickly tnlkused by the generous 
•nd loyal cause of emani^ipation, has grown we»ry of viituoui 
■Sort, and again stands etill." 

I shall not conceal the fact that the following 
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defence might be set up, but not fairly, for 
tkase. E^dovmaafiof {SttlAousi'asmos) was formed 
by the Greeks from ffdovf ((TwMtf«5), a contracted 
form of c^/)lo; (etii/ieos) , meaning in or with Godj 
i". c, divinely inspired. From the Greek adjective 
enthous, an English verb, enthuse might be properl]K 
formed. But, with no disrespect to Southern schot* 
arship, we may safely say that enikiise was not made 
by the illogical process of going to the Greek root 
of a Greek word from which an English noua hadi 
already been formed. It was plainly reached by 
the backward process of making some kind of verbl 
from the noun cnthtsiasm, as donate was formed. 
from donation. If our Southern friends must have 
a new word to express the agitation of soul to which 
this one would seem to indicate that they are 
peculiarly subject, let them say that they are cm- 
tkusiasmed. The French, who have the word fw- 
tkousiasme, have also the verb cnthoustasmer, and, 
of course, the perfect participle cnlhousiasm4, en- 
thusiasraed, which are correctly formed. But white 
we have such words as stirred, aroused, inspired,, 
excited, transported, ravished, intoxicated, is it 
worth while to go farther and fare worse for such a 
word as enthused, or even cntkusiasnu'dt 

&c. &c. — This convenient sign is very frequently) 
read "and so forth, and so forth ;" and what is wo^se^• 
many persons who read it properly, et cetera, regard: 
it and use it as a more elegant equivalent of "and 
so forth ; " but it is no such thing. j6V cetera ia 
merely Latin lor and the rest, and is properly 
used in schedules or statements after an account 
given of particular things, to include other things 
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100 unimportant and too numerous for particular 
mention. But the phrase and so forth has quite an- 
oUier meaning, /. e., and as before so after, in the 
same strain. It implies the continuation of a story 
in accordance with the beginning. Sometimes the 
Btory is actually continued in the relation, at other 
times it is not. Thus we may say, And so forth he 
told him — thus and so ; or, after the relation of the 
main part of a story we may add. And so forth ; 
meaning that matters went on thereafter as before. 
This phrase is one of the oldest and most useful in 
the language. Gower thus used it in his "Confessio 
Amantis," written nearly six hundred years ago: — 

"So as he mighte [lie] lolde tho [Ihenl 

Unto Uliiea all the cas, ^H 

How Uiat Circes his moder was, ^ ^^H 

j<i(rfjo/bMA said him everj- dele ' ^^H 

How that his moder gretc him wele." ^^| 

Fellowship used as a verb (for example, "An 
attempt to dhfcUowskif an evil, but io /cllowship 
the evil-doer") is an abomination which has been 
hitherto regarded as of American origin. It is 
not often heard or written among people whose 
language is in other respects a fair example of 
the English spoken in " America ; " but Mr. Bart- 
lett justly says in his " Dictionary of American- 
isms" (a useful and interesting, although a very 
misleading book), that it "appears with disgusting 
frequency in the reports of ecclesiastical conven- 
'tions, and in the religious newspapers generally." 
The conventions, however, and the newspapers are 
fiiose of the luast educated sects. To this use of 
fellowship it would be a perfect parallel to say that, 
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fifteen years ago, the monarchs of Europe wouldji 
kings.^ip with Louis Napoleon. There is no exS 
of need for the bringing in of this barbarism. M 
iow, like mate, may be used as a verb as well ai 
noun ; and it is as well to say, I will not fellow ia 
him,as I will not male with Kim. The authoriM 
eminent example is not needed for such a use o9 
low ; but those who fee! the want of it may fin 
in Shakespeare's plays and in " Piers Plough ma 
Vision " by referring to Johnson's and RJchardsoi 
dictionaries, in both of which yd/ow is given as 
verb. Words ending in sAip express a conditii 
or state, ax\A fellowship means the condition or sta 
of those who are fellows, or who fellow with ea' 
other. But the use of this word as a verb did b 
begin in " America j " witness the following ] 
sages from the "Morte d' Arthur : — 

"How Syr Galahad faught wjth Syr Trist 
SjT trUtrnm yelded hjm and promised Xa Jelaaikyf with ti 
lot." 

"And, sire, 1 promyse jou, said Sir Tristram, t 
BitLj 1 will see Sir launcelot, and en/elanskip me with hjfi 
of alle the knyglites of the world 1 iriooat desyre his felaui 
■' Merit d'Artkur." Ed. Southey, VoL I. pp. i " 

This was written A. D. 1469, and the verbs _/ 
lowship and enfcUowshif were reprinted in 1 
editions, notwithstanding numerous and importa 
modernizations and corrections of the text, dow 
that of 1634, which Mr. Wright has made; 
basis of his excellent edition of 1858. If the n^ 
could be justified by origin and use, is has tl 
of sufficient antiquity and high authority. 
as to its being an Americanism, it was in 
like many other words, so-called, before Culun 
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set sail on the voyage that ended in the unexpected 
discovery of the new continent. 

Forward, Upward, Downward, Toward, and 
other compounds of ivard (which is the Anglo- 
Saxon suflix weard, meaning in the direction of, 
over against), have been written Also Jorwards, 
upwards, and so forth, from a period of remote 
antiquity, extending even to the Anglo-Saxon form 
of the language. But there seems hardly a doubt 
that the s is a corruption as well as a superfluity. 
The weight of the best usage is on the side of the 
irm without the s. "Speak to Israel that they go 
^OTTuardJ" (Exodus xiv. 15.) "For we will not 
loherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or Jhr- 
vard; because our inheritance is fallen to us on 
this side Jordan east-aiard." (Numbers x.\xii. 19.) 
No reason can be given for using forwards and back- 
rds which would not apply to easttvards and west- 
xrds, which no one thinks of using. Granting that 
ith forms are correct, the avoiding of the hissing 
temaination, which is one of the few reproaches of 
oor language, is a good reason for adhering to the 
simple, unmodified compound in ward. 

Gent and Pants. — Let these words go together, 
:e the things they signify. The one always wears 

other. 

Gubernatorial. — This clumsy piece of verbal 
■mposity should be thrust out of use, and that 
:dily. While the chief officers of States are 
;d governors, and not gubernators, we may 
;r speak of the governor's house and of the gov- 
ir's room, than of the gubernatorial mansion and 
gubernatorial chamber; ai 
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relates to government should be called gtibema* 
torial rather than governmental, except for the sak* 
of beiDg at once pedantic, uncouth, and ouUandisbf 
it would be hard to tell. 

IIvDROPATiiY. — This word, and eleclropatkyt 
and all of the same sort, should also be scouted out 
of sight and hearing. They are absolutely with- 
out meaning, and, in their composition, are fine 
examples of pretentious ignorance. Hahoemana 
called the syslera of medicine which he advocated, 
homoeopathy, because its method was to cure dis- 
ease by drufrs which would cause a like {omoifis} 
disease or suffering (Jtalhos). The older sj'stem 
was naturally called by him (it was never before 
so called by its practisers) allopathy, because it 
worked by medicines which set up an action counter 
to, different from {alios), the disease. These are 
good technical Greek derivatives. And by just as 
much as they are good and reasonable, are hy- 
dropathy and (kctrofathy bad and foolish. Why 
should water-c«r<r be called water-rf«cfl5c 7 why 
electric-cure, electric-disease? The absurdity of 
these words is shown by translating them. They 
are plainly sprung from the desire of those who 
practise the water-cure and the electric-cure to be 
reckoned with the legitimate fcthies. And the 
" hydropalhists " and "electropathists" are not alone. 
1 saw once, before a little shop with some herbs in 
the window, a sign which ran thus: — 
INDIAN 
OPATHIST. 
I was puzzled for a moment to divine what an 
Dpathist might be. But, of course, I saw in the 
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moment that the vender of the herbs in the 
Uttle shop, thinking that his practice had as good a 
tight as any other to a big name, and deceived by 
the accent which some persons give to homaop- 
9thy and allopathy^ had called his practice Indian- 
Ppathy, and himself an Indian-Opathist. He was 
not one whit more absurd than the self-styled "hy- 
dropathist" and"electropathist.'' As great a blun- 
der was made by an apothecary, who, wishing to 
^ve a name to a new remedy for cold and cough, 
advertised it widely as coldt'nc. Now, the termi- 
jftation ine is of Latin origin, and means having the 
quality of; as metalline, having the quality of metal ; 
alkaline^ having the quality of alkali; canine hav- 
ing the qualities of a dog ; asinine, those of an ass. 
^nd so this apothecary, wishing to make a name 
|hat would sound as fine as glycerine, and stearins, 
and the like, actually advertised his remedy for a 
cold as something that had the quality of a cold. 
The rudest peasants do better than that by lan- 
;0uage, for they are content with their mother 
tongue. A gentleman who was visiting one of the 
ifemotcst rural districts of England, met a bare-footed 
girl carrying a pail of water. Floating on the top 
^ the water was a disc of wood a little less in diam- 
pter than the rim of the pail. "What's that, my 
tes?" he asked. "Thot?" (with surprise) ; "why, 
lot's a stiller." It was a simple but effective con- 
ivance for stilling the water as it was carried. 
The word is not in the dictionaries, but they con- 
'tain no better English. It is only when men wish 
be big and fine, to seem to know more than they 
\po know, and to be something that they are not, that 
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they make such absurd words as hydropathy, eiei- 
iropat/iy, indianopathy ^ and coldinc. 

IzE and 1st, two useful afBxcs for tlie expression 
of action and agency, are often ignorantly added 
when they are entirely superfluous, and when they 
are incongruous with the stem. They are Greek 
terminations, and cannot properly be added to An- 
glo-Saxon words. Isi is the substantive form, izt 
the verbal. Among the monsters in this form none 
is more tVequently met with i\\3.a jeopardize — a fool- 
ish and intolerable word, which has no rightful place 
in the language, although even such a writer as 
Charles Reade thus uses it : — 

" He drew in llie lioms of speculation, and went on In the old, 
safe routine', and to the restless aclivitjr that bad jeopardized 
the ftrm succeeded a strange torpidity." 

Certain verbs have been formed from nouns and 
adjectives by the addition of ise, or properly tse; 
as, for example, equal, equalize ; civil, civilize ; pa- 
tron, patronize. But jeopardize has no such claims 
to toleration or respect. It is formed by adding iz€ 
to a verb of long standing in the language, and 
which means to put in peril ; and jeopardize, if it 
means anything, means nothing more or less. 

Experimentalize is a word of the same char- 
acter as the foregoing. It has no rightful place 
in the language, and is both uncouth and pre- 
tentious. The termination ize is not to be tacked 
indiscriminately to any word in the language, 
verbs and adverbs as well as adjectives and nouns, 
for the purpose of making new verbs that are 
not needed. It has a meaning, and ihat mean- 
ing seems to be continuity of action ; certainly 
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mction, and action which is not momentary. Thus, 
tqualize, to make equal; naturalize, to make as if 
laturali civilize, \o make civil; &o Wiih moralize, 
legalize, humanize, etc. But the people who use ex- 
perimentalize, use it in the sense, to try experi- 
Bents. Experiment, however, Is both noun and 
Nrb, and will serve all purposes not better served 
jy try and trial. 

Controversialist, conversationalist, and agricul- 
^ralisl, too frequently heard, are inadmissible for 
reasons like to those given against experiment' 
The proper words are controvertisl , con- 
versationist, and agriculturist. The others have 
> proper place in the English vocabulary. 

The ridiculous efTect of the slang words shooUsl, 
]ta6liist, walkist, and the like, is produced by the 
tacongruity of adding ist to verbs of Teutonic ori- 
jin. £r, the Anglo-Saxon sign of the doer of a 
lung, is incorrecdy affixed to such words as pAo- 
^grafk and telegraph, which should give us pko- 
\Bgrapkist and telegraphist; as we say, correctly, 
feragrapkist, not paragrapher ; although the lat- 
ter would have the support of such words as geog- 
rapher and biographer, which are firmly fixed in 
ttie language. 

Petroleum. — This word may be admitted as 
Wrfectlj* legitimate, but it is one of a class which is 
loing injury to the language. Petroleum means 

n-ely rock oil. In it the two corresponding Latin 
Ipords. pctra and oleum, are only put together; 
tod we, most of us, use the compound without 
Lnowing what it means. Now, there is no good 
143600, or semblance of one, why we should use a 
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^H pure Latin compound of four syllables to express 
^1 that which is better expressed in an English ooe at 
two. The language is full of words compounded 
of two or more simple ones, and which are used with- 
out a thought of their being themselves other than 
simple words — chestnut, walnut, acorn, household, 
husbandman, manhood, ■witchcraft, shepherd, sher- 
iff, anon, alone, -wheelwright, toward, JbrTsard, 
and the like. The power to form such words is aa 
element of wealth and strength in a language; and 
every word got up for the occasion out of the L>atin 
or the Greek lexicon, when a possible English com- 
pound would serve the same purpose, is a standing 
but unjust reproach to the language — a false im- 
putation of both weakness and inflexibility. The 
English out'take is much belter than the Latin 
compound by which it has been supplanted — ex- 
cept. And why should we call our bank-side towud 
riparian? In dropping -waiihope we have thrown 
away a word for which despair is not an equiva- 
lent; and the place oi truth-like, or true-seeming 
would be poorlj' filled by the word which some very 
elegant people are seeking to foist upon us — vrai- 
semblable. If those who have given us petroleum 
for rock-oil had had the making of our language in 
past times, our evergreens would have been called 
sempervirids. 

Practitioner is an unlovely intruder, which has 
slipped into the English language through the phy- 
sician's gate. We have no word practition to be 
made a noun of agency by the suffix er or ist. 
But either practitioner or pr act it ionist means only 
one who practises, a practiser. Physicians speak ol 
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their practice, and of the practice of medicine, and 
in the next breath call a medical man a practitioner. 
'The dictionary-makers give practise as the stem 
olf practitiimer — it is dithcult to see why. The 
word is evidently the French fraticien, which has 
been Anglified first by distortion, and then by an 
incongruous addition, in the hope of attaining what 
was unattainable — a word meaning something big- 
ger and liner than is meant by the simple and cor- 
rect form practiser. 

Presidential. — This adjective, which is used 
among us now more frequently than any other not 
vituperative, laudatory, or boastful, is not a legiti- 
mate word. Carelessness or ignorance has sad- 
dled it with an i, which is " on the wrong horse." 
It-belongs to a sort of adjectives which are formed 
from substantives by the addition of al. For 
example, incident, incidental ; orient, oriental; 
regiment, regimental ; experiment, experimental. 
When the noun ends in ce, euphony and ease of 
utterance require the modification of the sound of 
ttl into that of ial ; as office, official; consequence, 
consequential; commerce, coinmcrcial. But we 
might as well say parential, inonumential, and 
governmcntial, as presidential. The proper form 
is pTcsidental, as that of the adjectives formed upon 
tangent and exponent is tangental and exponcntal. 
Presidential, tangential, and exponential are a 
trinity of monsters which, although they have not 
been lovely in their lives, should yet in their death 
be not divided. 

Tangential and exponential, it is plain, were in- 
correctly made up by some mathematician ; and 
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mathematicians, however exact they may be in 
their scientific work, are frequently at fault ia 
their formation of words and phrases. These 
words and frcsidcntial are the only examples of 
their kind which have received the recognition, and 
have been stamped with the authority, even of dic- 
tionary-makers ; which recognilion and stamp of 
authority mean simply that the dicLtonary-makefS 
have found ihe words somewhere, and have added 
them to the heterogeneous swarm upon their pages. 
Euphony, no less than analogy, cries out for the 
correct (orms, prcsidcneal, lanffcnlal, and exponcn- 
tal. The rule of analogy is far from being abso- 
lute ; but if analogy may not be reasoned from in 
etymology (although not always as the ultima 
ratio), language must needs be abandoned to the 
popular caprice of the moment, and we must admit 
that, in speech, whatever is, at any time, ia any 
place, among whatever speakers, is right. 

The phrase presidential campaign is a blatant 
Americanism, and is a good example of what has 
been well styled' " that inflamed newspaper Eng- 
lish which some people describe as being elo- 
quence." Is it not time that we had done with 
this nauseous talk about campaigns, and standard- 
bearers, and glorious victories, and all the bloated 
army-bumming bombast which is so rife for the six 
months preceding an election? To read almost 
any one of our political papers during a canvass is 
enough to make one sick and sorry. The calling' 
a canvass a campaign is not defensible as a use of 
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letaphoT, because, first, no metaphor is called for, 
1 last, this one is entirely out of keeping. We 
"could do our political talking ipuch belter in simple 
English. One of the great needs of the day, in re- 
gard to language, is the purging it of the prurient 
and pretentious metaphors which have broken out 
all over it, and the getting plain people to say plain 
things in a plain way. An election has no manner 
■nf likeness to a campaign or a battle. It is not 
^Bnren a contest in which the stronger and more dex- 
^■erous party is the winner : it is a mere comparison, 
^K counting, in which the bare fact that one party is 
^Hhe more numerous puts it in power, if it will 
^iHoly come up and be counted ; to insure which, 
L a certain time is spent by each party in belittling 
and reviling the candidates of its opponents, and in 
magnifying and lauding its own ; and this is the 
~ ianvass, at the likening of which to a campaign 
irery honest soldier might reasonably take offence. 
_ The loss of an election is sure to be attributed to vari- 
ous causes by the losers ; but the only and the sim- 
ple and sufficient cause is, that more men chose to 
vote against them than with them ; and as to the 
Irhy of the why, it is either conviction, or friend- 
hip, or interest, with which all the meeting and 
brading, and bawling and shrieking, of the previ- 
i three or four months has nothing whatever to 
It will be well for the political morality and 
e mental tone of our people when they are brought 
> see this matter as it is, simply of itself; and one 
f efficient mode of enabling them to do so, would 
for journals of character and men of sense to 
rite and speak of it in plain language, calling a 
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epade a spadei instead of using " that inflamed ] 
lish " which is now its common vehicle, and whi| 
80 contagious and so corrupting : — so contagio 
80 corrupting, indeed, that I am not fond t 
hope that anything said here, even were it said 
more reason and stronger persuasion than I can a 
will unsettle any fixed habit of speech in my rea 
ers. I merely tell them what, in my judgment 
is right and best to say, knowing in my hear^ 
the while, that they, or most of them, will j 
speaking as they hear those around them spealj 
they will act as they see those around tliem actio 
People do not learn good English or good nianm 
by verbal instruction received after adolescenc 
Every man is like the apostle Peter in one r 
spect — that his tongue bewrays him. 

Proven, which is frequently used now by la^ 
yers and journalists, sJiould, perhaps, be raid 
among words that are not words. Those whoa 
it seem to think that it means something morefl 
other, than the word for which it is a mere Loi 
land Scotch and North of England provincialisi 
Proved is the past participle of the verb to pr<n 
and should be used by all who wish to : 
English. 

Reliable. — Before giving our attention dlv 
\y to this word, it will be well to consider ■ 
might be said in favor of one which has i 
what similar claims to a place in the languagi 
midhfcUovjshipable. We have seen that the verf 
fello-wship has the " authority " of ancient and diill 
guished usage. Now, if we can fellowship witj 
man, we may disfellowship with him; and if a« 
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whom we may rely upon is a reliable man, a man 
whom we cSn disfellowsliip with Js disfcllowshipa- 
ble, and one whose claims upon us are such that we 
cannot disfeliowship with him is undisfellowshipable. 
I admit that I can discover no defect in this reasoning 
if the premises are granted. If mere ancient and 
honorable use authorizes a word, the verb to fellow- 
ship — as, I would fellowship with him — has un- 
deniable authority; and no reason which can be 
given for calling a man who may be relied upon 
reliable will fail to support us in calling a man who 
an be fellowshipped with fellowshipable. It may, 
(owever, be urged, — and I should venture to take 
^e position, — that the mere use of a word, or a col- 
tcation of syllables with an implied meaning, what- 
fver the eminence of the user, is not a suilicient 
^ground for the reception of that word into the recog- 
nized vocabulary of a language. For instance, 
the word intrinsccate is used by Shakespeare him- 
uelf: — 



" Cotne, mortal wretch. 
With Ihj sharp tooth this knot intrinsecnt 
Of life at once untie." —Ant. and CleoJ>., 



This may have been a superfluous attempt to An- 
gUcise the Italian intriiisfcare, or, as Dr. Johnson 
suggested, an ignorant formation between intricate 
and mtrinsical. But notwithstanding the eminence 
of the user, it has no recognized place in the Ian 
guage, and is one of the words that are not words. 
Reliable is conspicuous among those words. 
That it is often heard merely shows that many per- 
aons have been led into the error of using it; that 
»rds of like formation have been found in 
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the writings of men of more or less note in liten* 
ture merely shows that inferior men are not wore 
incapable than Shakespeare was of using words 
ignorantly formed by the union of incongruous ele- 
ments. Passing for the present the words which 
are brought up to support reliable by analogy (on 
the ground, it would seem, unless they themselves 
can be sustained by reason, that one error may be 
justitied by others), let us confine our attention to 
that one of the group, which, being oftenest heard, 
is of most importance. 

Probably no accumulation of reason and authoriqr 
would protect the language from this innovating 
word (which is none the worse, however, because 
it is new) ; for to some sins men are so wedded that 
they will shut their ears to Moses and the prophets, 
and to one risen from the dead. Previous writers 
have well remarked that it is anomalous in position 
and incongruous in formation; that adjectives in 
able, or its equivalent, ible, are formed from verbs 
transitive, the passive participle of which can be 
united with the meaning of the suffix in the deBnitioa 
of the adjective. For example, lovable, that may 
be loved ; legible, that may be read ; eatable, that 
may be eaten; curable, that may be cured, and so 
forth ; that reliable does not mean that may be 
relied, but is used to mean that may be relied upon^ 
and that, therefore, it is not tolerable. The counter* 
plea has been, until recently, usage and conven- 
ience. But the usage in question has been too short 
and too unauthoritative to have any weight ; and 
convenience is not a justification of monstrosityt 
when tlie monstrosity is great, offensive, and of 
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degrading influence, and the convenience so small 
83 to be inappreciable. But it has been recently 
urged, with an air of pardonable triumph, that the 
rule of formation above mentioned has not pre- 
vailed in our language, as is shown by the presence 
it of long-established adjectives, bearing with 
!m the weight of all possible authority ; for in- 
nce, laughable, which does not mean that may 
be laughed, but that may be laughed at. Here the 
case has rested; and if this argument could not be 
overthrown, the question would have been decided 
by it, and the use of reliable wouid be a matter of 
individual taste. But the argument goes too far, 
because those who used it did not go far enough. 
Comfortable does not mean tJiat may be comforted, 
but that has or that gives comfort ; forcible, not that 
may be forced, but that is able to force ; seasonable, 
not that tnay be seasoned, but that is in season, in 
accord with the season ; Icisurable, that has leisure j 
fashionable, that has fashion. The suflix able, in 
Latin abtlis, expresses the idea of power,' and so 
of capacity, ability, fitness. It may be affixed either 
to verbs or to nouns ; and of adjectives in this class 
not a few are formed upon the latter. In the ex- 
amples above it is affixed to nouns. Now, laugh is 
a noun, and laughable, marriageable, treasonable, 
leisurable, objectionable, and companionable are in 
tlic same category. Laughable does, in effi:ct, 
mean that m^y be laughed al, as objectionable 
means, in effect, that may be objected to , but neither 
mu.=t therefore be regarded as formed from the 
verb by which each may be defined- Finally, the 

Sc= Twke'. ■■Divcrsioni gf Purk,," Vol. II. p, *h. 
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fact is that, excepting a comparatively few 
lives in able or ible thus formed upon nouiis, 
one of the multitudinous class of adjectives fc 
by this suffix — a class which includes about 
hundred words — is formed upon a verb trai 
and may be defined by the passive participle. Tl 
alford, therefore, no support to the word rclial 
because we cannot rely anything. 

Professor Whitney, in his book on "The 
of Language," a work combining knowledge, 
wisdom in a greater degree than any other 
kind in English literature, gives some atteni 
the word in question, but contents himself 
setting forth the arguments for and against it, 
out summing up the case and passing judgemei 
Among the reasons in its favor he mentions "l 
enrichment of the language by a synonyme, whi 
may yet be made to distinguish a valuable si 
of meaning ; which, indeed, already shows sigl 
doing so, as we tend to say ' a trustworthy will 
but 'reliable testimony.' " 

This is plausible, but only plausible; and it/ 
been well answered by an able pupil of Proft 
Whitney's, and one worthy of his master.t aa 
lows : — 

" A little examinfttian will eHow that there 
Uie word in question. There is really no tendencj whater 
In common speech, tt> dtifercntiate the two wordfi in th« Mm 
named, for retiabU is. in a large majority of cases, applied 
pcTfions. Nor. if there were such a tendency, would it add 
thing to the language, any more than to devise two 
verbs meaning believe, the one to express believing ■ 
other, believing what he says," 
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Of the common use of reliable, I met with the 
fcllowing amusing and illustrative example id the 
Paris correspondence of the London "Star." Tht 
Prince and Princess Christian, arriving at the French 
capital, had been compelled, for want of better 
Carriage, to visit Trianon in a cab. Whereupon a 
quarter of a column of British astonishment and 
disgust, closing with this paragraph: — 

*' I do the justice to the Prefect to Bseert that a telegram de- 
ipatched on the party leaving Paris would have secured the 
presence of a more reliable vehicle than a hackney cab at the 
yersailles iUtlon." 

Jtlere our word is put to fitting service in contrast- 
ing a reliable vehicle with an unreliable cab. And 
here is yet another instance in which the word ap- 
}>ears suitably accompanied. The sentence is from 
fte prospectus of "The Democrat," published by 
the gentltman known as "Brick Pomeroy." 
" Politically it will be Democratic, red-hot and reliable." 

The red-hot and reliable democracy of Mr. 
• Brick Pomeroy's " paper and the unreliable cab 
Sit Versailles are well consorted. 

Of the few words which may be, and some ot 
Tffhich have been, cited in support d reliable, here 
ibllow the most important — the examples of their 
tose being taken from Richardson's Dictionary : — 

A»ciorable. " The sea, everywhere twenty leagues from land, 
■ amekorable:' — Sir T. Herbert. 

ComfiainabU. "Though both be blamable, yet supers tition 
. less complainable." — Fellham. 

DispoiabU. "The office ia not disposable by the crown/ 
- Burie. 

Imquirable. "There may be many tnore things inqatrabU bi 
BU." — Bacon. 

n 
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Of these passages, the first affords an example 
of die improper use of words properly formed ; the 
second, of unjustifiable formations, like reliable. 
A vessel may be anchorable ; a sea cannot be 
so : neither a superstition nor anything else can 
be complainable, although it may be complained 
of. Herbert and Feltham could go astray in the 
use of anchorable and comflainable, as Shakes- 
peare could in that of intrinsccaie. The other 
t«-o words could be accepted as of any weight 
upon this question only through ignorance both of 
their meaning and their history. Dispose does not 
need ^ lo complete its transitive sense; and the 
preposition has been added to it in common usage 
quite recently — long after disposable came into the 
language. Richardson affords the following ex- 
amples in point : — 

'■ Sens God seeth everjUiing out of doutance. 
And hem dispoaeth through hU ordinance." 

" But Cod, nho BCcretlj disposcth the course of things.' 
Tymlal. 

And to this day we say that people dispose (not 
dispose of) themselves in groups to their liking, aa 
Spenser said: — 

" The rest themselves in troupes did else dispose." 

Fattit .§««■«, IL 8. 

And accordingly Prynne, a careful writer, who 
lived two hundred years before Burke, says of the 
realm of Bohemia, " most of the great offices of 
which rcalme are hereditary, and not disposable by 
the king." 

Inguirablc, as used by Bacon, means, not thai 
may be inquired into, but that may be inquired, /. e.. 




ked. It is simply equivalent to askable. In the 
use of inquired into it would not be admissible, 
ind no recent examples of its use, or of its use in 
Jiat sense, are cited by Richardson- 

Available — the word which seems most to sup- " 
K)rt reliable, because il is surelj- formed upon the 
rerb avail, and because, although we may say of a 
ting that it avails niucli or it avails nought, we 
say it may be availed — is itself una vail- 
ible to the end for which it is cited. For avail 
lelf is an anomalous and exceptional word in the 
manner of its use. It means to have value, effect, 
ivorth, power. Yet we say, both. It avails litLle, and 
le avails himself of it; both. Of what avail was it? 
md It was of no avail, as we say, Of what worth was 
It? and It wasof no worth. But we cannot, or do not, 
•peak of the avail of anything, as we speak of the 
ifforth of any thing. Avail, both as verb and sub- 
stantive, was used absolutely by our early writers in 
the sense of value, and available — i.e., that may 
be valued — came into the language under those 
.circumstances. 

Unre^enlable , which is used by PoUok, a writer 
if low rank and no authority, has been cited in 
itipport of reliable. But there is no verb unre- 
ient; nor is there any instance known of the use 
if the adjective rc-pcntable. And although exam- 
ples are numerous of the use in the Elizabethan 
period of repent absolutely, without of,* yet we 
jead in our English Bible not of a repentance not 
repeotable, but of "a repentance not to be repented 
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Accountable and answerable are, like availt 
anomalous, sflf-in congruous, and exceptioo) 
Accouiilablc is used to mean, not that may hi 
counted for, but that may be held lo nccounti 
anszrt^rable is used lo mean both that may be 
swered (in which it is not a counterpart o( rr/im 
and, that may be held to answer ; while uaaca 
able is used only to mean that cannot be acq 
ed for, and unanswerable, only that cannot b« 
swered. These adjectives are out of all keeping 

These are all the instances of adjectives in i 
which are worthy of attention in the consideratj 
of this formation ; and we have seen that nonfl 
them support the use of the affix with a verd 
pendent and intransitive, like rc/y. If there ■ 
a noun rely-, upon that we might form rcliaSiM 
companionable has been formed on companioHM 
dutiable on duty. Unless we keep to this lal 
formation, there is no knowing where we mayl 
ourselves — stranded, it maybe, on some auchri 
as a grievabletale, an untrifleable person, or a wril 
able tragedy. For instance, reliable has been \ 
lowed into the world by a worthy kinsman. Uveal 
in the phrase "a liveable house," which wfe i 
only hear now sometimes, but even see in ; 
although it has not yet been taken into the dil 
aries. See, for example, the following pag 
from a magazine of such high and well-desen 
reputation as " Macmillan's : " — 

" In the first pince, we would lay down as a fundamental 
ciple in rurnlEhiiig, that tlie end in view should be to nl 
house or a room chcerriil, comfortable, and liveable. V( 
livvablt, because there are EO many which, though hands 
furnished, are dreary in the extreme, and the verj thouf 
'iving in thern makes one shudder." 
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.Now, a life is liveable, because a man may live 

k'Ufe, as he can be himself; but a house cannot be 

^ved any more than a pea-jacket. Either may be 

ived in, according to the liver's fancy. Let us not, 

trough mere sloth and slovenliness, give up for 

1 a mess as reliable our birthright in a good 

d and a good phrase for a man who is trusl- 

wthy, and whose word may be relied upon. 

Preventative, Cashality, receive a passing 

notice, only because they are heard so often instead 

oi -preventive, casualty. They ought lo be, but I 

fear thai they are not, evidences of an utter want 

of education and of a low grade of intelligence. 

Resurrected. — This amazing formation has 

^■lately appeared in some of our newspapers, one of 

^BBKin edited by a man who has been clerk of the 

^feenate, another, one of the most carefully edited 

"journals in the country. For example ; — 

" The im-enlion described in yea terd ay's Times, and displayed 
on Saturday &t Newark, by which a person who may happen to 
be buried alive is enabled to resurrect himself from the grave, 
ma; leave some people to Taney there is actual danger of theii 
being buried alive." 

A weekly paper, of some pretensions, now ex- 
tinct, described Thomas Rowley as a priest whose 
writings Chatterton "professed to resurrect in the 
form of old, stained, moth-eaten manuscripts." 

What is this word intended to mean? Possibly 
the same act which people who speak Englisli mean 
vhen they say that Lazarus was raised from the 
lead. The formation of resurrect from resurrection 
W just of a piece with the formation of donate from 
maiian, intercess from intercession. But it is 
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somewhat worse; for resurrecicd is used to mc 
raised, and resurrection does not mean raising, 1 
rising. Thus we speak of the raising ot' Lazi 
but of the resurrection of Christ ; of God's i 
the dead, but of the resurrection of the dead. 

Sis, Sissy.- — The gentlemen who, with ; 
tionate gayety and gay aSection, address vi 
young ladies as Sis or Sissy, indulge themsel' 
in that captivating freedom in the belief that I 
are merely using an abbreviation of sister, 
are wrong. They doubtless mean to be 
nal, or paternal, and so subjectively their i 
is correct. But Sis, as a generic name for a yl 
girl, has come straight down to us, withoal 
break of a day, from the dark ages. It is a t 
abbreviation or nickname of Cicely^ and appe 
all through our early literature as Cis and Cii 
It was used, like 'yoan and Moll, to mean a 
young girl, as Hob or Ifob, the nicknames 
Robert, were applied in a general way to i 
young man of the lower classes. 

■' Rabert's cEieemed for handling Ball, 
And Ciss for her clean milfcing-pail." 

Tki Sarahiid., (742, p, J, 

Shamefaced, as every reader of Archtn 
Trench's books on English knows, is a mej 
ruption of shamcfast, a word of the steadfast \ 
The corruption, doubtless, had its origin in a mis 
prehension due to the fact thatyoj^ was pronoum 
likeyacW, with the name sound of a, which led li 
supposition that shamcfast was merely an i 
spelling of shamefaced. To a similar confusi 
words pronounced alike we owe the phrase j 
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*worth 3 damn," in which the last word represents 
'water-cress. The Anglo-Saxon name of the cress 
^as ccrse ; and this, by that transposition of the r 
'Bo common in the earlier stages of our language, 
and which gave us bird for brid, and burn for brcn, 
"became cres. But for a long time it retained its 
triginal form ; and a man who meant to say that 
'anything was of very little value, said sometimes that 
It was not worth a rush, and others that it was not 
Vorlh a cerse, or kerse. For example (one of 
■niany), see this passage of "Piers Ploughman's 
Vision : " — ^M 

WUdom and wit now ^^^| 

Is noght worth a ierie, ^^^| 

But ir it br carded with coveitise, 
Ab clotheres kemben his wolle." 

Identity of sound between two words led to a 
jinis apprehension which changed the old phrase into 
"not worth a curse;" and a liking for variety, 
'which has not been without its influence, even in 
tiie vocabulary of oaths and objurgations, led to the 
substitution to which we owe "not worth a damn." 
But for one variety of this phrase, which is peculiar 
to tliis country, and which is one of its very few 
original peculiarities, " not worth a continental 
damn," I am at a loss to assign a source; except 
that it may be found in that tendency to vastness 
^'tC ideas, and that love of annexation of which we 
ffe somewhat justly accused, and which crops out 
even in our swearing. 

Stand-point. — To say the best of it, this is a 
boor compound. It receives some support, but not 
fiill justification, from the German stand-^ itfikl , of 
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nrhich, indeed, it is supposed to be an Anglu 
form, first used by Professor Mo»es Taylor. G 
ing for the moment that stand-point may be aco 
as meaning standing-point, and that when we 
from our stand-point, we intend to say from the ] 
at which we stand, what we really mean is, 
oar point of view, and we should say so. Pe 
rasis is to be avoided when it is complicate 
burdensome, but never at the cost of correct! 
and periphrasis is sometimes not only stron 
because clearer, than a single word, but moi 
gitnt. Stand-point, whatever the channel 
coming into use, is of the sort to which the ' 
words wask-lub, shoe-horn, bre%i>-kous€, cook-si 
and go-cart belong, the first four of which a 
merely slovenly and uncouth abbreviations of was 
ing-tub, shocing-horn, brcTving-kousCy and cookia 
stot'e, the last being a nursery word, a countergj 
to which would be roeh-horsc, instead of rocHlk 
horse. Conipounds of this kind are properly forql 
by the union of a substantive or participle, u| 
adjectively, with a substantive ; and their meaid 
maybe exactljespressedby reversing the position 
the elements of the compound, and connecting tht 
by one of the prepositions o_f, to, and y^r. Tbi 
death-bed, bed of death ; stumbling-block, bio 
of stumbling; turning point, point tf tun 
play-ground, ground lor play ; dew-point., poti 
dew ; steam-boat, boat for or of steam {J)atcaudt\ 
peur) ; slarvation-point, po\ni oi s^axwalxoa; hon 
trough, trough for horses; tain-boiv, bow of rai 
bread-knIfCy knife for bread ; housc-iop, top of hnus 
dancing-girl, girl for dancing; and standing-;p.'it 
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lint for or of standing j and so forth. But by no 
turivance can we explain stand-point as the point 
1 or to. or for, stand. 
Tblegram. — This word, which is claimed at 

" American " production, has taken root quickly, 

I is probably well fixed in the language. It is 
Mh superfluous and incorrectly formed ; but it is 
larded as convenient, and has been allowed to 
tss muster. Telegraph is equally good as a verb 
pressing the act of writing, and as a noun es- 
pessing the thing written. This is according to a 
^1-known analogy of the language. But they 

> must have a distinct etymology for every word 
By regard telegraph, the verb, as from rfict'* 
froji^cm) — to write, and the noun as from the 
reek noun ^vt'? igi'ophi-) =a writing. In mono- 
^^mfk, epigraph, ^wA. paragraph, the last syllable 
f^ke manner represents fiM^n (graphs ) ; in mon- 
ftam, epigram, and dia^am the last syllable 

■esents iir'ff"' (gramma) =^ an engraved charac- 
a letter.* This distinction, remembered, will 
event a confusion which prevails with many 
leakers as to certain words in graph and gram, 
ficonograph is an essay or an account having a 
tgle subject; a monogram, a character or cipher 

nposed of several letters combined in one figure : 
t epigraph is an inscription, a citation, a motto; 
epigram, a short poem on one subject. The 
hfusion of these terminations has recently led 
be writers into errors which are amazing and 

Tftf', lilera.miiilinn i (il lihnua r (3} •nipluin qnodconque nl tdbulz poblvSB 
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amiuing. We have h^Apk&togram proposed, and 
ftereogram, and — Cadmus sax'e us J — cablegram, 
not only proposed, but used. Finally, lo cap the 
climax of absurdity, some ingenious person, encour- 
aged by such example, proposes tAa/agram as'' (aUy 
expressive and every way appropriate," because 
tkalassa is the Greek forsea,and^a«iwa theGredi 
for letler, and the letters come through the sea. 
The first two, although homogeneous, are incorrect, 
the proper termination in both cases being graph, 
representing i^<ti {graphs), a writing, and not 
gram, from juapfio (gramma), a character; and in 
the third there is not only the same error, but the 
incongruous union of the Teutonic cab/e with the 
Greek gramma. The last is not worth serious con- 
sideration. Such words as cablegram and thala' 
gram are only deplorable and ridiculous examples 
of what is produced when men who are unfit to 
work in language undertake to make a word that 
is not wanted. There is no more need of such 
words as cablegram and thalagram were meant to 
be, than there is of a new name for bread-and-but- 
ter. A telegraph is the thing which sends words 
from afar, and telegram is in general use to mean 
the word or words so sent; and whether they 
come across land or water, what matter? what is it 
to any reasonable purpose? A telegram from Eu- 
rope, or from Califoniia, or from China, is all the 
4ame, whatever may be the route by which it is 
sent. Whether it comes by an iron cable, or a 
copper wire, over land or through water, whal 
difference? There could not be a finer specimen 
of an utterly superlluous monster than this English- 
Greek hybrid cablegram. 
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Time AND Tide wait for no ^^AN. — This prov- 
erb, one of the oldest in the language, one of the 
most commonly used, and one which cannot be 
expressed with its full force and point in any other 
tongue, may be noticed here without impropriety, 
because it is probably not understood by one in a 
thousand of its users. The word misunderstood is 
tide, which, contrary to almost universal apprelien- 
. Bion of the adage, does not here itiean the ebb and 
flow of the ocean. Tide has here its original mean- 
ing — time. Thus we find in some Middle English 
Glosses, published in the " Reliquiae Antiqua; " (Vol. 
I. p. 12), " tctnpore^\.yAa.." ^nttide is not a mert 
iBynonyme oi time ; it means « time, an allotment 
of time, an occasion. It was long used for hour, 
n the following Anglo-Saxon statement of the 
■length of the year: "dis is full yer, twelf monf>a3 
• fuUe and endlufan dagas. six tida;" i. c, this is a 
-full year, twelve full months, and eleven days, six 
.hours. It meant also a certain or an appointed 
'lime; e.g.. "Nu tumorgen on Jjis ylcan tid," /. e., 
'Now to-morrow on tliis same time. (E.xodus ix. 
.18.) This sense of an appointed time it had in the 
old, and now no longer beard, saying, The tider you 
Igo, the tider you come, which Skinner renders thus 
" 1 Latin : ^lo iemforths disccdis, co teniporihs re- 
•eedis. The ebb and flow of llie sea came lo be 
^Iled the tide because it takes place at appointed 
ifieasons. The use of llde in this sense, a set time, 
sason, continued to a very late period ; of which 
following passage from Shakespeare is an 
example : 
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■* What t)>lh Ihii liar deaerrecl, 
That it in gol«icn IcUen should t>e Mt 
Among the high tidei in the calentUr?'* 

Kiugy^m, iii. I., 

where "high tides'* has plainly no meaning of 
peculiar interest to mariners and fishennea. Chau- 
cer says, in "Troilus and Cressida :" — 

" The morrow came, and nighca gan the time 
Of mealOde-" 

This use of the word is still preserved ia the namei 
of two appointed seasons, the church festivals Whit- 
suntide and Christmastide, or Christtide, which are 
more in vogue in England than iu this country. 
Tide appears in this sense in the word betide. For 
example : Woe betide you ! that is. Woe await you ; 
May there be occasion of woe to you. Tide was 
thus used before the addition of the prefix if, as ia 
the following lines from a poetical interpretation of 
dreams, written about A. D. 1315: — 
" Gif the see is yn tempeete 
The tid «nguisse snt eke chesle " (/. «., strife). 

Our proverb, therefore, means, not lime and the 
flow of the sea wait for no man, but time and occa- 
sion, opportunity, wait for no man. The proverb 
appears almost literally in the following lines, which 
are the first two of an epitaph of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that may be found in the "Reliquiae Antiqua" 
(Vol. I. p. 268): — 

" Farewell, my frendis, the tide abideth no man; 
1 am disparted fro ttii^, and eo sball j'C," 

where, again, there is manifestly no allusioa to the 
How of water. There is an old agncuhural phrase 
Btill used among the Lowland Scotch farmers, in 
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which tide appears in the sense of season : "TIr' 
grund's no in tid," i. e.. The ground is not in sea- 
son, no! ready at the proper time for the earing. 

The use o( i/'dc in its sense of hour, i^e hour, led 
naturally to a use of iour for tide. Among the 
examples that might be cited of ihis conversion, 
there is a passage in " Macbeth '' which has long 
been a puzzle to readers and commentators, and 
upon which, in my own edition of Shakespeare, I 
have given only some not very relevant comments 
by the Rev. Mr. Hunter. Macbeth says (Act i. 
scene 3). — 

"Time Bnd the hour runs through the ruughcEt da^." 
As an hour is but a measured lapse of time, there 
has been much discussion as to why Shakespeare 
should have written " time and the hour," and many 
passages have been quoted from Shakespeare and 
other poets by the commentators, in which itme.and 
Hoar are found in close relation ; but they are all, 
as such quotations are apt to be, quite from the 
purpose. 

Time and the hour " in this passage is merely an 
equivalent of time and tide — the lime and tide that 
Wait for no man. Macbeth 's brave but unsteadfast 
*OuI is shaken to its loose foundations by the prophe- 
des of the witches, and the speedy fulfilment of the 
first of them. His ambition fires like tinder at the 
touch of temptation, and his quick imagination sets 
before him the bloody path by which he is to reach 
the last and highest prize, the promised throne. But 
hiagood instincts — for he has instincts, not purposes 
•f- revolt at the hideous prospi^ct. and his whole na- 
ture is in a tumult of confiiciing emotion. The soul 
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^M of the nuD that would not pUy false, and yet would 

^V wrongly win, is laid opeo at a strote to us in this 

first sight we have of him. After sh\~ing at the 
ogty thing, from which, however, he does not bolt, 
at last he says, cheating himseif with the though! 
that he will wait on Providence, — 

" If i!h4iife will bne me king, mtxj, ■-'■■'■■— maj crovn me 
Without <ny ttir." 

And then he helps himself out of his tribulatioiii 
as men often do, with an old saw, and says it will 
all come right in the end. Looking into the black, 
turbulent future, which would be all bright and cleac 
if he would give up his bad ambition,i4ie neither 
turns back nor goes forward, but says, — 

"Comewhsl come may. 
Time and the hour nine through the roughest daj." 

That is, time and opportunity, time and tide, run 
through the roughest day ; the day most thickly 
bestead with trouble is long enough, and has occa- 
sions enough for the service and the safety of a 
ready, quick-witted man. But for the rhjtlim, 
Shakespeare would probably have written. Time 
and tide run through the roughest day ; but as the 
adage in that form was not well suited to his verse, 
he used the equivalent phrase, time and the hour 
(not time and an hour, or time and the Aotit's) j 
and the appearance of the singular verb in this line, 
I am inclined to regard as due to the poet's own pea, 
not as accidental. 
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FORMATION OF PRONOUNS. 

TWO coi respondents have laid before me the 
gieat need — which ihey have discovered — 
of a new pronoun in English, and both have sug- 
gested the same means of supplying the deficiency, 
which is, in the words of the first, "ihe use of en, 
or some more euphonious substitute, as a personal 
pronoun, common gender." "A deficiency exists 
there," he glibly continues, "and we should fill it," 
My other correspondent has a somewhat juster 
inotion of the magnitude of his proposition, or, as I 
^JBhould rather say, of its enormity. But, slill, he 
insists that a new pronoun is "universally needed," 
and as an example of the inconvenience caused by 
the want, he gives the following sentence: — 

"If « person wishes to bleep, l\\cy mu^itn't eat cheese for 



^" Of course," he goes on to say. " that is incornici : 
yet almost every one would say iAcy." (That I 
venture lo doubt.) "Few would say in common 
conversation, ' If a person wishes to sleep, he or 
the mustn't eat cheese for supper.' It is too much 
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trouble. We must have a word to lake the plao 
he or she, his or hers. Aim or her, etc. . , 
As the French make the little word ca answi 
great many purposes, suppose we take the 9 
word, give it an English pronunciation (or aoy 1 
word), and make it answer for any and every 
of that kind, and thus tend to simplify the 
guage." 

To all this there are two sufficient replies- Fin 
the thing can't be done ; last, it is not at all nece 
sary or desirable that it should be done. And 1 
consider the last point first. There is no sue 
dilemma as the one in question. A speaker c 
common sense and common mastery of Englic 
would say, " If a man wishes to sleep, he must m 
eat cheese at supper,"* where man, as in the wor 
mankind, is used in a general sense for the spede 
Any objection to this use of man, and of the 
live pronoun, is for the consideration of the 
Woman's Rights Convention, at which I ho] 
may be discussed with all the gravity beseeming! 
momentous signiticance. But as a slight contribi 
tion to the amenities of the occasion, I venture I 
suggest that to free the language from the opprei 
fiion of the sex and from the outrage to its dignitj 
which have for centuries lurked in this use of «M 
and he,'\i is not necessary to say, "If a pei 
wishes to sleep, en mustn't eat cheese for sup[ 
but merely, as the speakers of the best English 
»ay, and have said lor generations, "If one wi 
to sleep, otie mustn't, etc." One, thus used. 
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good pronoun, of healthy, well-rooted growth. And 
we have in some another word which supplies all our 
need in this respect without our going to the French 
for their over-worked en; e. g,, Void dcs bonnes 
Raises. Voulez-vous en avoir? These are fine 
strawberries. Will you have some? Thus used, 
some is to all intents and purposes a pronoun which 
leaves nothing to be desired. With he, she, it, and 
v/e, and one, and some, we have no need of en or 
any other outlandish pronoun. 

Or we should have had one long ere this. For 
the service to which the proposed pronoun would be 
put, if it were adopted, is not new. The need is 
one which, if it exists at all, must have been felt 
"five hundred years ago as much as it can be now. 
At that period, and long before, a noun in the third 
person singular was represented, according to its 
gender, by llie pronouns he, she, or il, and there 
was no pronoun of common gender to take place of 
all of them. In the matter of language, popular 
need is inexorable, and popular ingenuity inex- 
liaustible; and il is not in the nature of things that, 
if the imagined need had existed, it should not have 
been supplied during the formative stages of our 
language, particularly -at the Elizabethan period, 
to which we owe the pronoun ils. The introduction 
lof this word, although it is merely a possessive 
form of iV, was a work of so much time and diffi- 
!u!ty, that an acquaintance with the struggle would 
ikione deter a considerate man from attempting to 
Inake a new pronoun. Although, as I have said, 
: is a mere possessive form of a word which had 
Tiecn on the lips of all nicii of Anglo-Saxon blood 
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6x a tbousaod years, and although it was intro> 
duced at a period notable for bold linguistic iuDOvan 
lions, and was soon adopted by some of the most 
popular writers. Shakespeare among them, nearly 
a cenlurj- elapsed before it was iirmly established 
in the English tongue. 

For pronouns are of all words the remotest in 
origin, the slowest of growth, the most irregular and 
capricious in their manner of growth, the most 
tenacious of hold, the most difficult to plant, the 
most nearly impossible to transplant. To say that 
/, the first of pronouns, is three thousand years oldi 
is quite within bounds. We trace it through the 
Old English icA to the Angin-S.ixon ic. and the 
Gothic ih It appears in the Icelandic ei, the Dan- 
ish yi^, the Old German I'A, the Russian ia, the 
Latin and Greek i*^, and the Sanscrit aj^um. Should 
any of my readers fail to see the connection betweeo 
ak-am and /, let him consider for a moment that 
the sound expressed by the English /is ah-ee. 

The antiquity of pronouns is shown, also, by the 
irregularity of their cases. That is generally a trait 
of the oldest words in any language, verbs and 
adjectives as well as pronouns. For instance, the 
words expressing consciousness, existence, pleas- 
ure, and pain, the tirst and commonest linguistic 
needs of al! peoples, — in English, /, be, goody bad; 
in Latin, ego, esse, bonus, ma/us, — are regular in 
no language that I can remember within the narrow 
circle with which I have been able to establish an 
acquaintance. Telegraph and skedaddle are as 
regular as may be ; but we say go, -went, gone; the 
Romans said co, ire, ivi, itum ; and the irregular- 
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;, dialectic and other, of the Greek F.ut (€imi),are 
nultitudinous and anomalous. English pronouns 
liave real cases, which is one sign of their antiquity, 
^e Anglo-Saxon having been an inflected lan- 
^age; but not in Anglo-Saxon, in L;itin, or in any 
other inflected language, are the oblique cases of/ 
derived from it more than they are in English. Jify, 
, our, us, are not inflections of /; but neither 
are 7HCUS, mthi, tnct nos, noslrum, nodi's, inflections 
oicgv. The oblique cases of pronouns are furnished 
by other parts of speech, or by other pronouns, from 
which they are taken bodily, or composed, Jn the 
Barly, and, generally, unwritten stages of a lan- 
^age. Betiveen the pronoun and the article there 
'9 generally a very close relation. It is in allusion 
3 this fact that Sir Hugh Evans, putting William 
page to school (" Merry Wives of Windsor," Act IV. 
ficene i), and endeavoring to trip the lad, — though 
lie learned the trick of William Lilly the gram- 
marian, — asks, "What is he, William, that doth 
lend articles?" But the boy is too quick for him, 
■and replies, "Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, 
And be thus declined : singulariier, nominativo, 
'Jiic, htBC, hoc." 

A marked instance of this relationship between 

•■fte pronoun and the article, and an instructive ex- 

laniple of the manner in which pronouns come into 

SJt language, is our English she, which is borrowed 

■om the Anglo-Saxon definite artic!e se, the feminine 

»rm of which was sc6 ; and this definite article it- 

telf originally was, or was used as, a demonstralivt: 

ironoun, corresponding to wko, that. For sc is i 

bftened form of the older the ; and Jc the, he th* 
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are Aa^O'Saxoo for I who. be wbo. Tbe At^lo- 
Satoo fcw xfe was i^ ; tbe mascutioe bcti^. «s in 
English, Ji^. And as a definite feaiinine object was 
expressed br tbe article t^ it has been supposed? 
that the Ukeness in form and meaning between tbe^ 
two caused a coalitioo. so that from A^a and lArv 
came sJie. But this must have been in the North,, 
if at all. For *rt> or *rA<7, the Northern equivalent 
to Aiv seems to have been the direct ancestor of" 
our sAe. And in Gothicw or ic=jAc,- where.bow- 
ever, there is again the kindred likeness between 
the feminine pronoun and the article, m. so^tht. 

Our possessive neuter pronoun Us, to which refer- 
ence has been made before, came into the language 
last of all its kin, in this manner : As ke6 was iJne ' 
feminine of he, kit was the neuter. From Aii the 
k was dropped by one of the vicissitudes which 
have so often damped the aspirations of that unfor- 
tunate letter. Now in it, the / — half the word — is 
no part of the original pronoun, but the mere ii^ 
ileciional termination by which it is formed from 
he. But by long usage, in a period of linguistic 
disintegration, the t came to be looked upon as an 
essential part of the word, one really original let- 
ter of which, h, had been dropped by the most 
cultivated writers. This letter, however, long held 
its place ; and in the usage of the commnn people, 
and in that of some writers, the Anglo-Saxon kit 
was the neuter pronoun nearly down to the Eliz- 
abethan period. Of both the masculine he and the 
neuter hit, the possessive case was his, just as ejtts 
is the genitive ot both /j and id; and so fiis was 
the proper lineal possessive case of //, the succes- 
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r hit. If kh had been subjected to a depriva- 
; to that of the nominative, by an elision of 
^k, and made into is, there would have been nc 
parent reason to question its relationship to it. 
It this vva3 not to be. The /, not the h, had come 
be regarded as the essential letter of the word 
jUvas looked upon as belonging to he, and not to 
ncd to the latter was added the 5, which is a 
|6 of possession in so many of the Indo-Euro- 
in languages- But there lingered long, not only 
long the uneducated people who continued to use 
, but among writers and scholars, a consciousness 
it his was the true possessive of it, and still more 
reeling that its was an illegitimate pretender. 
d, indeed, if ever word was justly called bastard, 
B one deserves the stigma. But like some other 
Itards, it has held the place it seized, and justified 
lusurpation by the service it has rendered,* 
■his is the history of a pronominal form which 
lexcluded from our English Bible fA. D. 1611), 
Kh was used but nine times by Shakespeare, and 
pd of which we find his, her, and even it late in 
rventeenth century, A singular idiom, the own, 
■ssing reflective possession, was in use between 
pnd 1600. Here Ike does not stand for its,' 
i possessive /hV having been in general use as 
I 1500, Besides, the own expressed plural as 
\ singular possession. 

outx JM pimik u 
- n(u.boiik. M 



tl 0/ UAviine (itm- Hcorj' VI ). Uilig. Jl<tl<g. I. 
. u ms a^iraled, and aupposed Id be Ibe pronotua 
book jrc not cuilT ditliiiEuiibBblv ftvoi a pigg-fl 
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The formation of certaiD other possessiv< 
nouns is somewhat like that of its. These a 
absolute possessives hers, ours, yours, and the. 
of which are made by adding the singular poss 
suSix s to an already possessive form, which 
last three is plural — a striking irregularity. 
absolute possessive pronouns are thus doubl 
sessives. The others, w;/«c and thine, are oq 
possessive forms which have been set apart fi 
absolutely. It is in analogy with thera that 
gar absolute possessives hisn, kern, ourn, yoi 
thcirii are formed. Remarkably, in the feq 
personal pronoun, and in no other, both the 
sive and objective relation are expressed by the 
form, her. This results from the fact that the A 
Saxon hire, the genitive and dative oi /ieo=:s/u, t< 
the place of the accusative hi. It has long been 
tablished that the objective of English pronouns ' 
formed upon the Anglo-Saxon dative. In thecas< 
kco, however, not only were the genitive and dat 
identical, but hire, in both the genitive and dat 
use, went through the same changes, hire, keort.k 
hir in passing into her, upon which hers was form 
and which has long been used provincially a 
nominative. This identity of the feminine genit 
and dative is common in Anglo-Saxon pronoun; 

To these illustrations of the way in which | 
nouns find their way into a language, I will add 
other example of this taking of a part of an 01 
nal word as a stem. Had we lived three hund 
years ago, we should have said about the seaj 
July, when I am writing, that we liked pison for i 
ner. But by this we should not have meant) 
fluid which is sung, coid, in the touching balli 
" Villikins and his Dinah." but simply peas 
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; should have pronounced the word, no\. py-son, 
I fee-son. Pison or pi'scn is merely the old plu- 
il in en (like oxen, brethren) oi pise — pronounced 
fc) — the name of the vegetable which we call 
Our forefathers said a pise, as we say a pea. 
Vhen the old plural in en was dropped, pise (pccse) 
:ame to be regarded as a plural in s of a supposed 
ular, pi (pronounced pee) ; and by this back- 
' ward movement toward a non-existent starting-point, 
we have attained the word pea. 

To return to our subject. The British Parliament 
is called omnipotent, and a majority may, by a 
single vote, change the so-called British Constilu- 
tion, as a majority of Congress may, if it will, set 
,ught tiie Constitution of the United States. 
but neither Parliament nor Congress, not both of 
liem by a concurrent vote, could make or modify 
I pronoun in the language common to the nations 
for which they legislate. 

I shall endeavor to answer another and a difficult 
[uestion which has been lately asked as to the for- 
lation of pronouns. Why do we say myself , your- 
Hlf, ourselves, using, as it appears, the possessive 
I of the pronoun, and yet himself, themselves, 
Ifiing the objective? No reason has been discov- 
■ed for this anomaly ; but its history is traceable.* 
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The emphatic compound pronoun has corae directlj* 
down lo us tVom the Anglo-Saxon, in which it war 
formed by the union, aUliough not the compound*' 
ing, of the pronoun tc (I), and the pronominal 
adjective yv//{seir). The adjectival force of the- 
latter word continued long unimpaired. In the' 
Cursor Mund-', a Middle English metrical veraon 
of parts of the Bible, Christ says, "For I am sflf 
man al perfite," i. c, I am vrry man all perfect ; and 
even in Twelfth Night Shakespeare wrote, "wilh- 
one self king," which the revisors of the text fro 
the foho of 1632, not apprehending, altered to " ivith 
one self-jome king.'" But the Anglo-Saxon ic (I) 
and sylf{%^\t) were both declined; and when they 
were united thoy still were both declined. So, as we 
have rcs-fubllca, rei-publicee, rcs-publicm, rtrum- 
publicarum, and so forth, in Latin, we have ic syjf, 
min sylfcs, we sylfe, urc sylfra, in Anglo-Saxon ; the 
third person being, in the singular, — nom. Me sylf, 
gen. his sylfes, dat. him sylj'um, ace, hine syl/ne, 
and in the plural, — nom. hi sylfc, gen. hira sylfra, 
dat. him sylfum, or hcom sylfum, ace. hi sylfe. 
But by the process of phonetic degradation these 
double-case inflections were broken down, and a 
compound emphatic pronoun was formed, not from 
either the nominative case or the accusative, but 
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from the dative or the genitive; the result being, 
not I-sclf, we-selves, heseffy thcy-selvcs, etc., but 
myself (me syl/uni), ourselves {ure sylfrum), 
himself {hhnsylfum) , themselves {hcom syl/um), 
and so forth; but usselvcn appears in Henry Ill's 
proclamation A, D, 1258. Later we find such forms 
as khsilf and mesilf, thu-silf and tlie-sclf alternat- 
ing. Within a centurj', however, wc find the 
modern form fully established. Thus, in the ro- 
mance of Sir Pcreeval of Galles, about A. D. 
1350: — 

" Sone thou hast takvne thjr rede 

To do tkisel/t to Ui'e dede." 
" His stede e» in etable sett 

And iymsel/e to the hiiulle fett." 
" The Kowdane Kayse he will her ts, 
The lady wille kir-stl/e sla, 
Are he that is her masle fa [i, c, greatest foe] 
Solde wedd hjr to wyfe." 
" Ane unwysc man, he Eavd, am I 
That puttis mysel/e to siche a foly." 

What determined the selection of the case forir 
for preservation can only be conjectured. It maj- 
have been accident ; but mere accident has little 
influence upon the course of languages and the 
notion that self expressed an identity possessed by 
or pertaining to the subject of the pronoun may have 
led to the choice of the genitive or the dative case, 
and this selection may have been helped by con- 
siderations of euphony, or ease of utterance. 

The vulgar use of hisself, as, for example, " Sam 
was a-cleanin of Uis-sclf," sprir.ffs from the notion 
(rf the substanlive character of stlf, and is not ao , 
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error that illiterate people have fallen into, 
remnant of an old usage ; educated people, 
as the uneducated, having very early frami 
speech upon this notion. Thus in Bishi 
" English Votaries : " " But iMarianus say 
was a presbyteresse, or a prieste's lemani to t 
the honour of that ordre, bycause he was a monk 
scl/e " (fol. 91, ed. 1560, ci passim) ; and Tynt 
in his version of the Bible has (Jobxxii. 24), *' 
the Allmightie Ars own selfe shall be thy harra 
I have called this use of the pronoun an idiq 
our language ; but it has a parallel in the F| 
use of iiioi, toi, and lui. The French do c 
js mime, tu meme, il mSme, but moi men 
mSmc, iui memo, in which the pronouns are 
forms, the remnants of the Latin mi'ii, tibi, an 
But in old French the nominative was ua 
have carefully examined early French c/ianson 
romans, including the Chanson de Roland a 
Roman de Tristan, and have found not a 
instance of moi, toi, or lui used other than 
tivcly, and generally after a preposition. 
modern Frenchman says ni moi: his forefal 
eight hundred years ago, said nc to, where the ] 
noun is a degraded form of ego, which became 
and finally je ; so that, according to correct lil 
descent, the modern French should be 
Louis XTV. said, Uitat, c^cst moi ; Hugh 
would have said, est Jo ; as the King of Sp: 
signs himself, grandly, Yo tl Rey. Is it not 1 
sible, therefore, that in the plirasc, not entii 
vulgar, // is me, which Dean Alford has defeit 
on insuthcicnt grounds, and Mr. Moon hi 
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tecked without sufficient knowledge, tlie pronoun 
1 not a misused accusative, but, as in the exactly 
Correspondent French phrase, a remnant of the 
flative? // is me is not Anglo-Saxon certainly, in 
Vrhich language we have Ice torn hit, a form pre- 
■«erved by early English writers of repute. But if I 
Tfemember rightly, the phrase in question may be 
^aced back to a very respectable antiquity. 

We find, then, that himself and themselves are 
not objective or accusative forms, but remnants of 
Ddative form, which, by phonetic degradation, have 
'become, so to speak, the nominative cases of inde- 
clinable emphatic pronouns of the third person. So 
''herself is not possessive, but a like remnant of a 
'dative form. Itself, notably, is not possessive, not 
a compound of Us and self it having been used 
'for centuries before the appearance ai its in the lan- 
'^age. And until a very late period, after A. D. 
■ 1600, it was written separately, it self. We do use 
self with a possessive, as "Ctesar's self; " and bur 
•Anglo-Saxon forefathers joined it to proper names, 
, Petrus sylf, Crist sylf. But here I must stop, 
inot only to avoid prolixitj', but because the etymol- 
•ogy and relations of self is one of the most difficult 
and least understood subjects in the history of our 
'language. 



Several correspondents have asked me, in the 
'Words of one of them, "not to forget the word 
*fliat is more misused than any other in our lan- 
Iwuage — some. Thus," my correspondent contin- 
I "people say {writers as well as speakers) 
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there were some six or seven hundred personi 
ent, there are some ninety vessels, when they 
abcul, or when some ts entirely superfluous." 1 
use of the word has also been recently denoi 
by some British writers on language, who, 
ever, have given no good reasons for their > 
tions, although one of them calls attendon 
fact that some of our best writers are usin 
word carelessly. Let us look a little into thi 
lory and the radical signification of this word 
trace this use of it. 

We hear all around us, among well-edu 
people of good English stock, but who give I 
selves no care about their use of words, spel 
their mother tongue merely as they have le 
it from the mouths of their kinsfolk and accji 
ance, such phrases as some three or fonr, 
few. Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose Englii 
well as whose thought, merits the attention an 
miration of his readers, says " some fifty " in 1 
sage in "The Guardian Angel." Thaclg 
in one of his lectures on the Q^eenAnne Wifl 
this passage : — 

" And come live miles on Ihc road, is the Exeter &j 
iingling and creaking onwards, it wit] suddenly be brou|^ 
bait hy ■ gentleman on a gray mare," etc., etc 

Prior closes his epigram on "Phillis's Age" v 
the line — 



Bacon is quoted by Dr. Johnson (not upi 
point, however) as using not only the phras 
two thousand," but "some good distance," "J 




good while;" and Raleigh, in one of his letters, 
198 the following passage: — 
"Being encountered with a strong etorm some eight leagues 
the westward of Sicily, 1 held it office of a commander to take 

Shakespeare, in "Richard III.," writes, — 

" Has she forgot alrendy tliat brave prince, 
Edward her lord, whom I, some three months eince. 
Stabbed in my angry mood at Tewksburyf" 

nd in "Twelfth Night," — 

" Some four or five attend on him : 
All, if yon will." 
If a man sin against the English language by 
ising some in the manner in question, he will do it 
\ very good company ; and is it not better to sin 
irith the elect than to be righteous with the repro- 
Wte? But in the determination of such a question 
U this we must not defer to mere usage. I repeat 
bat there is a misuse of language which can be 
fustiRed bj' no authority. 
"^ Some is one of the oldest simple, underived, un- 
impounded, and unmodified words in the English 
a^age, in the Anglo-Saxon part of which it can 
■ traced without change, as som or sum, generally 
he latter, for a thousand years. Its meaning dur- 
" ig that whole period seems not to have been 
Enlarged, diminished, or inflected, in tiie slightest 
degree, in either popular or literary usage. That 
meaning is — an indeterminate quantity or mimber, 
greater or less, considered apart from the whole 
existing number- Some is separative ; it implies 
Others, and contrasts with all. It is segregative, 
5tad sets apart, either a number, though induHnite, 
from another and generally a larger number, or an 
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individual person or thing not deiinite. It conx-- 
sponds not only to ihe Latin aliguanium, but to 
quidem and aliquis, and to circiter. Such has been 
its usage always in English and in Anglo Saxoo. 
Let us, for instance, examine the passage in tlie 
Gospels about the centurion and his sick servant. 
It begins in the modern version (Luke \Ti. 2). 
"And a certain centurion's servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick." But in Wicliffe's English 
version, made about A. D. 1385, we find, "Sothli, 
a servant of sum man centurio hauying yvel." Id 
the Anglo-Saxon version, made about A. D. 995, it 
i«, " Dd wies 5»»t« hundred mannes teowa untruto." 
Again, in the same Gospel (ix. 19), " Others say that 
one q{ the old prophets is risen again;" which, in 
the Anglo-Saxon version, is " Sume bset sum \viieg3 
of ^am ealdum aras." Here the Greek word trans- 
lated some is nj, which the Vulgate renders f«A 
dam ; and the meaning is, clearly enough, an 
indefinite individual of a certain class. But the 
word may be used to set apart indefinitely two, or 
five, or fifty individuals, as well as one. We may 
say, a certain five, or a certain fifty, as well as a 
certain one ; and so, some five or some fifty. And 
such, we find, was the very best and oldest Anglo- 
Saxon usage. King Alfred, first in scholarship as 
well as in the state, and the writer of the purest 
Anglo-Saxon that has come down to us, translated, 
from the Latin, Bede"s account of Caedmon, the 
Anglo-Saxon sacred poet, which begins (in Eng- 
lish) thus : — 

" In this nbbfss's minster was a certain brother f quidamp* 
Ur') nolablv glonficJ and honored with a divine gift,'' cu. 
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lus Alfred renders thus : — 

^ pisse abbuddiisari m vnstre -wa;s ih« 
^odcundc gj-fe geinieted et gewcorpad." 

1 his ti'aoslation of Boethius (I cite here from 
ivorth) he has the following passage: — 
" " pa woeron lii lund ten gear on pam gcwinne." 
liat is, Then they were some ten years in the 
i I find, also, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
massage, which relates to the year 605, but was 
^a about A. D. 805 : — 

man eloh eac cc preosta i^a comon Sider piet her scoldan 
n for Waiana here. Scromail wiBE gehatcn hyra ealdor, 
iceret Sonou liitiga jura." 

lat is, "There they slew, also, two hundred 
sts, who came thither that they might pray for 
^British army. Their prince was named Scro- 
ti at whose hands some fifty were slain." But 
word, in this sense of a separated, although in- 
ilte number or individual, goes far back beyond 
ftnglo-Saxon, to the Gothic, spoken by the peo- 
who broke into Dacia, and settled there in the 
nd century. They became Christians very 
jr — so early t!mt Ulphilas, their bishop, a man 
jtveminent learning and ability, made a transla- 
'of the Gospels for them about A. D. 360, which 
superb manuscript, written in silver and 
1 letters upon a light-purple parchment, and 
1 as the Codex Argenteus. Referring to the 
passages from Luke, quoted above, we find that 
■ibout the centurion begins thus : 
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itat about John the Baptist thus : 
■hbI {wn pittei praufntuB skhis 
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That is, some centurion, some prophet; as wc 
might say, some one centurion or other, some two 
or three centurions. So that the Gothic Ulphilas 
used some just as it was used by the Anglo-Saxon 
Alfred and the English VVycliffe. Returning to the 
Anglo-Saxon, we find that where Moses tells us, ac- 
cording to our modem version (Genesis xlvi. 37), 
that " all the souls of the house of Jacob which came 
into Eg^'pt were threescore and ten," the Anglo- 
Saxon translator tells us that there were "some 
seventy " of them — " seofontigra sum." Our cs- 
amination proves, then, that this use of some, which 
is objected to, in so many quarters, as inelegant and 
incorrect English, conforms strictly to the meaning 
which the word has had among speakers and the 
best writers ever since it came out of the darkness a 
thousand and half a thousand years ago ; that it can 
be traced from Holmes and Thackeray, through 
Shakespeare, and Bacon, and Wycliffe, and King 
Alfred, to Ulphilas, the Goth, on the Dacian banks 
of the Danube ; where, we may be sure, the Em- 
peror Julian heard it, as, during the life of Ulphilas, 
and before Alaric came upon the stage, he led his 
victorious legions down that river, after his splendid 
campaign against the Germans, which so revived 
the somewhat tarnished lustre of the Roman arms. 
In fact, this idiom, as well as this word, is found, 
without variation, in the oldest Teutonic dialect 
known to us, and is, at least, a tiiousand years 
older than the modorn English language, in which 
it has been preserved, without change, both in the 
writings of scholars and in tlie common speech of the 
people. There can be no higher authority, no better 




jfeason, for any word or form of language, than that 
springs from a simple native germ, and is rooted 
the usage of fifteen hundred years. And it would 
be difficult to find in any tongue another word or 
ihrase which has such simplicity of origin and 
tructure, and such length of authoritative usage in 
ts support, as this, which has offended llie ears of 
ome half a dozen of my correspondents and souif 
ttiree or four British critics. 

It is not my purpose to enter here upon the 
defence of good English words and phrases; but 
I have gone somewhat at length into the history of 
tfiis phrase, not only because I hoped it might be 
Ipteresting to my readers, but because the denuncia- 
tion of the usage is a noteworthy example of the 
Ipistakes that may be made by purists in language. 
When a word, a phrase, or an idiom is found in use 
\tath in common speech and in the writings of edu- 
cated men, we may be almost sure that there is good 
season for the usage. But cultivated and well- 
teaning people sometimes take a scunner against 
irae particular word or phrase, as we have seen 
I this case, and they flout it pitilessly, and think 
I their hearts that it is the great blemish upon the 
jeech of the day. 

And, by (he bye, one of my critics, and one 
I who I fear rates my judgment and my knowledge 
much above their desert, finds fault with my own 
English (which I am far from setting up as an 
example, having neither time nor inclination to 
"BIair-up"my sentences), because I use the phrase 
^rst rate as denoting a high degree of superiority, 
which he says " will hardly be found in that sense 
X7 
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to serious English composition, certainly not until 
within a comparatively recent period." Thij 
brought to my mind the following passage from Sii 
Walter Scoil'a "Monastery" (chapter xxviii.): — 

" The companion of Astrophel, the flower of the tilt-yard of 
Feliciana, had no more idea [hat hit graces and good parti coatd 
mttadi the love of Mvaie Hopper thnn a firtt-raU brmnty in the 
tioiea dreams of the faUl wound which her charms ma; inflict 
on some attorney's apprentice in the pit; " 

and this also from Fielding's "Tom Jones" (chapter 
iv.):- 

•■ — and-thc was indeed a most sensible girl, and her under- 
standing was of Ikt fint rait." 

and this from Farquhar (" Poems, Letters and Es* 
says," A. D. 1700, p. 14): — 



But I had, I need hardly say, no thought of 
these precedents when I wrote, and should have 
used the phrase without scruple, even were I sure 
that it had never been used before. Too much 
stress is generally laid upon the authority of mere 
previous usage, which is not at all necessary to the 
juslitication of a good word or phrase. A lawyer 
of distinction once said to me that, before a jury, he 
had needed, and on the spur of the moment, had 
made and used, the word juxiafiose, adding that he 
had no business to do so, but that it was a pity that 
there was no such word in the language, or, as he 
said, in the dictionaries. But no man needs the 
authority of a dictionary (even such authority at 
dictionarits have), or of previous usage, for such 
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as juxtapose. It is involved in juxtaposi- 
a as much as interpose and transpose are in in- 
terposition and transposition. The mere fact that 
it had not been used before this occasion, or rather 
that no maker of dictionaries had happened tn 
notice it, is of no moment whatever. Any man has 
the right to use a word, especially a word of such 
natural growth and so well rooted as juxtapose, for 
the first time, else we should be poorly ofT for 
language. But he must be wary and sure of his 
ground;, for an innovator does Jiis work at his own 
proper peril. 



ADJECTIVES IN EN. 

Unless a stand is made by the writers 
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speakers who guide the course of language (I 
mean not only scholars and men of letters, but the 
great mass of v, ell-educated and socially-cultivated 
people), we shall lose entirely a certain class of 
words — adjectives in en formed from nouns — 
which contribute much to the usefulness and beauty 
of our language. Threaden is hopelessly gone, 
and, rarely needed, will be little missed. Golden, 
brazen, leaden, leathern, wheaten, oaten, and -waxen 
are in more or less advanced stages of departure. 
They all appear in poetry, but are not often used 
for the every-day needs of life, except in figurative 
language. Most people would say, a gold candle- 
stick, a brass faucet, a lead pipe, and so forth ; but 
a golden harvest, a brazen face, a leaden sky. 
The most untaught or the most eccentric person 
would hardly say, a brass face, or a lead sky. 
Xhe adj'ective in en seems to be restricted to the 
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expression of likeness ; whereas it was formd 
express substance, of course including likei 
Golden, meaning made of gold, and, of coon 
like gold, now is generally used to mean the lat 
only ; and for the former sense the noun gi 
is used as an adjective. This is to be deplored, i 
only because the formation in question is one of I 
oldest in our language, but because its loss is a n 
impoverishment of our vocabulary, compelling as 
put one word to two uses, and also because we i 
thereby deprived of what we much need — d 
syllables the last syllable of which is uaaccentt 
In proportion as a language is without such wod 
it lacks one of the chief elements of a floviri 
rhythm, and becomes stiff and ahalk-knuckli 
Compare the sound of a golden crown, a lead 
weight, a wheaten loaf, with that of a gold crow 
a lead weight, a wheat loaf. To a person who j 
an ear for rhythm the former is agreeable, 1 
latter harsh and oflensive. To any one the fofi 
phrases are easier of utterance than the lalt 
The adjectives in en can be saved if we will, a 
they are well worth saving. If those who J 
strong enough do not stretch out their hand 
them, we shall soon be wearing wool clothesj 
shall not know the difference between a WCM 
house and a wood-house ; we shall be talkin]! 
the North States and the South Slates, the Easl 
the West Slates ; and when we go back to th« 
well, we shall find there, not the old oaken bucit 
but an oak bucket, which, in losing half iis distil 
tive epithet, will have lost half tiie association, a 
all the beauty, of its name. In an old invei| 
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efore me, which was made aGout the year 1600, 
here are these items: "A t3'nnen quart, lorf. ; a 
iquare tjnnen pot, 6d." Overbury, in his"Charac- 
wTites of " pellets in eldern guns ; " Tubervile 
«f " a pair of yarnen socks." And in the "Apology 
for the Lollaids," supposed to have been written by 
Wycliffe, is this passage, whieh contains a cluster 
tf{ adjectives in en formed from substantives, and 
wed by our forefathers five hundred years ago. 

"As the hethun men hed sex kyndis or (imiJacrU da^en, 
[Cen, brasun. stonun, Eilrcren, and golden, so have lordis now 
ex kyndis of prelatis." 

It is difficult to see whj' silvcren should have 
eeu dropped, and brazen and golden retained. 
tier return to sionen and clayen and yarnen, than 
e golden and its fellows. 



EITHER AND NEITHER. 

Either is a singular word. It expresses, and from 
j&nglo-Saxon times has expressed, in the best usage, 
oe of two and both of two. As both means two 
Jten together, so cither means two considered sep- 
irately. Thus, "On either side of the river was 
^e tree of life," means that the tree grew on both 
^es alike; but, "Take either side of the river," 
leans that one or the other of the two sides may 
l^e taken. It is well to assert this claim for c/'- 
^ter, because it has been questioned by some pu- 
nsts. It is almost impossible to explain how this 
.word means both one and two, and how it can 
»et be used without causing any confusion for in- 
telligent people. Either, being compounded of the 
A,nglo-Saxon seg, every, and hwEcrer, which of two, 
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and so meaning every which, or one, of two, sh< 
Btriclly, be used only with reference to two obj 
^'either, being but the negative of eilhcr, coi 
to hke usage. But for a very long period, 
particularly the latter, have been used by oi 
writers in relation to more than two objet 
example, — 

■' Which of thciii [the «ndent Fathers] ever Eaid that' 
kings, nor the whole clergy, nor jet all the people together 
to be judges over jou?" — Bishop Jewell's Apology, Part V 

" — their main business [that of sacred writers] is lo ab- 
man from this world, and to persuade htm to prefer the bani 
of what he can neither hear, see, nor conceive, befoi 
enjoyments this world can atFord." — llobbcs's t.iberty 
ctnily. Epistle. 

*' Independent morals are to be neither Catholic, £i 
Buddhist, nor Atheistic." — Saturday Rmiew, Octobei 

" — this new and ambitious organ attacks neither Pi 
like M. GuiKot, Catholics like its orthodox readei 
M. Rothschild, nor Atheists like M. PraAhna." — Idem. 

This use of these words, although not defei 
on any other grounds tlian those of convenieni 
custom, seems likely to prevail, and it wei 
if no graver errors had been sanctioned by 
thority of eminent writers. Either, used sepi 
is responded to by or, and neither by nor ; thii 
either this or ;hat, neither this nor that. This t 
which is absolute, is frequently violated. S 
people, nol uneducated, seem to tliink that if 
has been preceded by a negation, it should I 
lowed by nor. They would write, for insta 
passage in Bacon's "New Atlantis" thus: 
never heard of any ship that had been seen to, 
upon any shore of Europe; no, nor of eilhi 
E^st nor tlie West Indies." But Bacon wroU 
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recUy, " nor of either the East or the West Indies." 
The introduction of a second nor in such sentences 
involves the use of two negatives in the same asser- 
don. It is like, He hadn't none. 

The pronunciation oi cither and neither has been 
much disputed, but, it would seem, needlessly. The 
best usage is even more controlling in pronunciation 
than in other departments of language ; but usage 
itself is guided, ahhough not constrained, by anal- 
ogy. The analogically correct pronunciation of 
these words is what we call the Irish one, aytkcr and 
nayt/tcr ; the diphthong having the sound which it 
lias in many words in which c/ is, and apparently 
has always been so pronounced — wcigitt, frciglit, 
deign, vein, obeisance, etc. This sound, too, has 
come down from Anglo-Saxon times, as we have 
already seen, the word in that language being 
\^gper ; and there can be no doubt that in this, as 

some other respects, the language of the educated 
Irish Englishman is analogically correct, and in 
conformity to ancient custom. His pronunciation 
of certain syllables in ei which have acquired in 
English usage the sound off long, as, for example, 
conceit, receive, and which he pronounces consayt, 
resayve, is analogically and historically correct. E 
had of old the sound of a long, and i the sound of 

particularly in words which came to us from or 
pugh the Norman French. But ayther and nay- 
tier, being antiquated and Irish, analogy and the 
best usage require the common pronunciation eelher 
and neethcr. For the pronunciation i-ther and ni- 
he (■ long, which is sometimes heard, 
iicre is no authority, either of analogy or of the 
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best Speakers. It is an afl'eclation, and in this ccitui* 
try, a copy of a second-rate British affectadon. 
Persons of the best education and the highest 
social position in England generally say eetker andi 
neethcT. ' 

SHALt. ANI> WILL. 

The distinction between these words, although 
very clear when it is once apprehended, is liable tff' 
be disregarded by persons who have not had the 
adtrantage of early intercourse wiih educated Eng» 
lish people. I mean English in blood and breeding{=' 
for, as the traveller found that in Paris even the' 
children could speak French, so in New England il 
13 noteworthy that even the boys and girls playing 
on the commons use shall and will correctly ; and 
in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio, in Virginia, 
Maryland, and South Carolina, fairly educated 
people of English stock do the same; while by 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, even when they are pro-' 
fessionaily men of letters, and by the great mass of 
the people of the Western and South-western States, 
the words are used without discrimination, or, if 
discrimination is attempted, will is given the place 
of shall, and vice versa. It is much to be regretted 
that an English scholar of Mr. Marsli's eminence 
should have expressed the opinion that the distinc- 
tion between these words " has, at present, no logical 
value or significance whatever," and have ventured 
the prediction that "at no very distant day this 
verbal quibble will disappear, and that one ot the 
auxiliaries will be employed with ail persons of tlie 
nominative, exclusively as the sign of the future, 
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and the otiier only as an expression of purpose or 
authority." 

The distinction between shall and will, as aux- 
iliary verbs to be used with various persons as nora- 
iialives, is a verbal quibble, just as any distinction 
is a quibble to persons too ignorant, too dull, or too 
careless for its apprehension. So, and even yet more- 
ls the distinction between be, am, art, is, and are, a 
quibble. All these ^-ords express exactly the same 
thought — that of present existence. Why, there- 
fore, should not the distinction between them, which 
assigns them to various persons as nominatives, be 
swept away, so that, instead of entangling ourselves 
in the subtle intricacies of / am, thou art, he is, -we 
are, you are, they are, which are of no logical val- 
ue or significance, we may say, with all the charm 
and the force of simplicity, I be, thou be, he be, -we 
be, you be, they be? — as, in fact, some very worthy 
people do, and manage to make themselves under- 
stood. Why, indeed, should we suffer a smart 
little verbal shock when the Irish servant says, 
"Will I put some more coal on the fire?" And 
why should we be so hard-hearted as to laugh at 
the story of the Frenchman, who, falling into the 
water, cried out, as he was going down, " I vill 
drown, and nobody shall help me"? But those 
who have genuine, well-trained English tongues and 
ears are shocked, and do laugh. The reason of 
the distinction is regarded by most writers upon 
language as very dilTicult of explanadon. Essays 
have been written upon the question ; Sir Edmund 
Head even made a little book about it; but no one 
has yet traced the usage to its origin so clearly as 
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to satisfy all philologists. Without pretending tO" 
do what so many others have failed to do, I shall 
give the explanation that is satisfactory to mc. 

The radical signification of wiU { Angio-Saxoo 
■willati) is purpose, intention, determination ; that of 
shall (Anglo-Saxon sceal, ought) is obligation. / 
will do means, I purpose doing — I am determined 
to do. I shall do means, radically, I ought to doj 
and as a man is supposed toado what he sees he 
ought to do, / shall do came to mean, I am about 
doing — to be, in fact, a mere announcement of 
future action, more or less remote. But so yor4 shall 
do means, radically, you ought to do ; and therefore 
unless we mean to impose an obligation or to 
announce an action on (he part of another persoDj 
over whom we claim some control, skall, in speak- 
ing of the mere future voluntary action of anolhet 
person, is inappropriate; and we therefore say 
you will, assuming that it is the volition of the 
other person to do thus or so. Hence, in merely 
announcing future action, we say, I or we shall, 
you, he, or they w/ll ; and, in declaring purpose oa 
our own part, or on the part of another, obiigatioa, 
or inevitable action, which we mean to control, 
we say, I or we will, you, he, or they shall. Offi- 
cial orders, which are in the (orm you will, are but 
a seeming exception to this rule of speech, whicl 
they, in fact, illustrate. For in them the courtesy a 
superior to subordinate, carried to the extreme even 
in giving command, avoids the semblance of Cota> 
pulsion, while it assumes obedience in its vcrj 
language. Should and would follow, of course, ill 
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Lfbrtunes uf siaH and zvi/l; and, in the following 
Ishort dialogue, I have given, I believe, easily- 
i apprehended examples of all the proper uses of 
k these words, the discrimination of which is found by 
I some persons so difficult. {A husband is supposed 
L to be trying to induce his reluctant wife to go froin 
V their suburban home to town for a day or two, 

I thuJI go lo town to-morrow. Of course you will ? 
No, thanks. 1 shall not go. I ElinU wait for better 
T, if that will ev^rcome. When shall we have three fair 
fajrs together again f 
He. Don't mind that. You should go. I should like lo have 
u hear Ronconi. 



Sie. No, n 



; I V 



ngo. 



/ft. [ To iimsei/.] But jou ehalt go, in »pite of the weather 
i of yourself, [TV *er.j Well, remember, if jou should 
inge jrour mind, I should be verj- happ^ to have your com- 
Do come ; you will enjoy the opera ; and you chnll have 
eat possible supper at Delmonico's. 

No; I Bhould not enjoy the opera. There are no eing- 
rth listening to; and I wouldn't walk lo the end of the 
! for the best supper Delmonico will ever cook. A m.in 
to think that any human creature would do anything for 
hing good to eat- 
Most human creatures will. 
Sit. I shall (,tay at home, and you shall have your opera and 
Four supper all to yourself. 

' //*. Well, if you will stay at home, you shall; and if you 

I'C the supper, you shan't. But my trip will be dull 

rithoutyoii. I shall be bored to death — that is, unless, indeed, 

r friend Mrs. Dashatt Mann should go to town to-morrow, 

inid she thought that she would; then, perhaps, we shall 

Bet at the opera, and i>he nod her nieces will sup with mc. 

ITaAeriei/.] My dear friendMra. DathoUMannl And 

i woman will be at her old tricks with my husband again. 

t ahe stiall iind that I am miBtrcsB of this situation, in spite 

f her tig black eyes and her big white shoulders. [TV *//« ] 

I, why should jou waste yourself upon those ugly, giggling 

ijirli? To be sure, 3*b'j a fine woman enough; that is, if you 

^our beauty by the pound ; but they 1 

, think wliat 1 will about that, 1 must take tlicm. 
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po1itcnci(' take; and, indeed, although the lad; U a mstrvii, It 
wouldn't be quite proper to tolu: her nione — would it? Whnl 
khouldjou say? 

SJie. Well, not exactly, perhaps. Bui it don't much toatler; 
Ehe can takccircof herself, I should think. She's no chicken; 
she'll never see thirty-five again. But it's loo bad yoii nhould be 
bored with her nieces — and since you're bent on having me go 
with you — and — after all, I should like to hear Ronconi — aad 
— you shan't be going about with those cackling girU — well, 
John, dear, I'll go. ^ 

The only passage in this colloquy which seems 
to me to need a word of explanation, is that in 
which ihe lady says to herself that her friend Mrs. 
D. Mann " sAaii find " that some one else is mistress 
of the situation. It would have been quite correct 
for the wife to say "she wi'I/ find," etc. But, in 
that case, she would merely have expressed an 
opinion as to a future occurrence. By using shall, 
she not only predicts with emphasis, but claims the 
power to make her prediction good. I have given 
my readers this colloquy, because more can be 
gained toward the proper use of these words 
through example than from precept. It seems 
to be instinctively apprehended — imbibed. Asso- 
ciation and early habit cause many people, who are 
far from being well educated, and wlio are entirely 
unconscious as to their speech, to be unerring in 
their use of this idiom, whicli, in my judgment, 
is one of the finest in the language. 

It is violated with conspicuous perversity in the 
following examples. The first is from Coverdale's 
version of the Bible : — 

"And Gedeon sayde unto God, Yf Ihou wilt delyuer Israel 
tiMrow my hande, as Ihou ha«t eaide, then wil 1 layc .1 llese of 
«^l in the courte : yi y' dew be onely upon y" flese, and dry upon 
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B grounde, then v/yll I perceaue that thou aialt delyi-er 
oil thorow my hande, as thou hast said." — yudgej vi. 

'ere, in the last sentence, -wt'U is used for shall. 

shall for wilt. Gideon meant to express merelj 

future occurrence in botli cases, and lo imply 

will on his own part, and no obligation on God's. 

id thus, in the King James version of the same 

, we have "then shall I know that thou wilt 

save Israel." 

The next example is from a "Narrative of a 
Grand Festival at Yarmouth," in honor of the 
victory of Waterloo (Yarmouth, 1815). 

"Everjr individual was requested to take his place at the tahle. 
. . and it was requested that no perooDs -a/auld ieave their seatR 
during dinner." 

Here the right word is should, as would and 
should follow the regimen oiwill and shall, and we 
request that people shall do thus or so, not that they 
will 60 it. A similar error appears in the following 
_ extract from an account published in the "New 
JTork Tribune" of the interview between President 
Srant and a committee of Pennsylvanians who 

laited upon him lo urge the importance of appoint- 
pg a Pennsylvantan lo a place in the Cabinet. 

"They intended mnking no suggestionB or recommendations 
T than that if Pennsjlvania was to be represented, the ap- 
pointment ivoald he given to a man who liau/d be known as an 
unBlQcfaing supporter of the Republican partv." 

These disinterested gentlemen meant to say, and 
perhaps did say, that they recommended that the 
appointment should be given to a man who woui'd 
be known as a thorough-going party-man- 

: next passage, which is from an article in 
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■The World "on the last change in the British 
embassy at Washington, contains an example of s 
monstrous misuse of ^iU. 

'■ Mr. Thornton was without >nv suite, u it is iolCnJcd thil 
the staff or legation formerlr attached to Sir Frederick Bruce 
mil act under the ordcrt of Mr. Thomtoa until Turtfaer oewc 
nom the Foreign Office." 

Without doubt, the writer meant that it is intended 
that the staff sAall act, etc. The intention was to 
lay a futtire obligation upon the members of the 
legation. We cannot intend what others will do. 

Another New York journalist, not improbably an 
Irishman, exclaims, as these pages are in prepara- 
tion for the press, — 

■' When -a-iH we get through with the everlasting, tedious, uo- 
proRtable, and demoralizing Byron controversj? " 

He meant. When sAall we get through with it? 

There is a fine use of siall, the fcrce of which 
escapes some intelligent and cultivated readers. 
An example is found in the following passage from 
a number of " The Spectator," written by Addison : 
"There is not a girl in town, but, let her have her 
will in going to a mask, and she shall dress like a 
shepherdess." Upon this even the acute and gen- 
erally sound Crombie remarks in his" Etymology 
and Syntax of the English Language " (p. 398, 
ed. 1830), "It should be "she wii/.' The author 
intended to signify mere futurity; instead of which 
he has expressed a command." But mere futurity 
was not what Addison meant' to express, nor did he 
express a command. He meant to assert strongly ; 
and therefore, instead of the word ti»7/, which with 
(he third person predicates simple futurity, he used 
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shall, which implies more or less of obligation, — 
here a propensitj- so strong as to control action. 
So in the Urquhart translation of Rabelais, a mas- 
terpiece of idiomatic English, we find (Book I. 
c. 17), "A blind fiddler shall draw a greater con flu* 
ence together than an evangelical preacher." So 
Dr. Johnson says, in the Preface to his Dictionary, 
that it should be considered, — 

" — Ihat Eudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, 
(tight QvocationE will seduce attention, and cnsiml ellipses of the 
mind will darken learning; «nd that the writer stall oflen in 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need for that which 
yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and whicll will come 
uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow." 

Here will is used in three clauses, and shall m 
one, to express the same relation of time in the third 
person ; but the latter clause would lose much of its 
significance if will were to take in it the place of 
shall. And in the prophecy of Isaiah, " He shall feed 
his flock iike a shepherd . . . and shall gently lead 
all those that are with young," how much of its 
grandeur, as well as of its power of assurance, would 
be lost, if will were substituted for shall f Bishop 
Jewell nicely discnmiitales (but intuitively, we may 
be sure) between shall and will thus used, in the 
following passage in one of his sermons: — 

' Let us lurne to him with an upright heart. So shal he turne 
to us; so ahal we watkc as the children af light; so shall we 
»liine as llic sunne in the kingdom* of our father; bo shall God 
1m! our God, and will abide witn us forever." — Ed. 1583, fol. q. iil. 

An example of this distinction, unsurpassed in 

delicacy and exactness, and consequent effect, is 

found in the following passage, — my memorandum 

f the source of which is unfortunately lost, — and 
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which refers to the assassination of President Lin- 
coln : — 

"It justly Tastened itself upon the rebellion, and demanded 
new and severer puniEhment of the rebels, instead of the nugt 
nanimous reconciliation which the beloved president, of whoia 
it had been bereaved, had recommended. \V%o will eajr that tilit 
sentiment was ui^atural? Who thall ay thai it is even unjiolf* 

Here, again, w/7/ and sAa^/ are used to express the 
same time in regard to like actions of the satne per- 
son. IVt'// might have been used correctly in the lat- 
ter question as it was in the former; but some force 
would thereby have been lost. Sha/l could not 
have been used with the same fine effect in both 
questions. If(7/ having been used, sia/i intensifies 
the query. It is as if the questions were. Who can 
say that this sentiment was unnatural? Who could 
venture to say that it is even unjust? But we may 
be sure that no conscious, careful selection of these 
words was made in this case. And we may be 
even surer of the unconsciousness with which the 
following passage was written, in a letter from a 
lady to a friend from whom she had been alienatedt 
and who sent her a present which she felt deli- 
cate about accepting. The subject is common- 
place, and the writer expresses in the simplest lan- 
guage a feeling natural, yet not too common. But 
the passage is so remarkable for its free yet nicely 
correct use of idiom, that I am sure the writer, as 
well as the friend to whom I am indebted for a sight 
of it, will pardon its appear.ince here. In the last 
sentence, the use of tiiay, instead of wiU, wliich 
would have been quite proper, shows a delicate in- 
stinct in the use of language, which, as I have said 
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lefore, is characteristic ol* the epistolary st}'le of 
intelligent and cultivated women. 

[ tliank you sincerElj for still thinking of me, and I mil 

't just as it is until I hear from j-ou a^ain. If you are 

I to become friends with me once more, I shall only be 

> happy. I will acoept it as a seal on the renewal of iiur 

indship. If not, then I will return it and wl(»t you gave me 

; parted. Perhaps, ailer you have read this letter to 

t, I shall come back to - 
there, and then go home." 

Such a mastery of idiom belongs only to persons 
who, having grown up among those who use lan- 
guage correctly, have themselves a delicate and sure 
aense of the various significance of words. It is not 
BO common even among the educated as to be taken 
as a matter of course : for instance* see the following 
note, printed from the original, which was written 
by a distinguished member of one of the learned 
professions in New York : — 

" I enclose to you a document which your interest in Sanitary 
-nutterKwilt doubtlesE induce an appreciationof the views there- 
p expressed." 

I should feel very obligatory to you if you could Gnd a good 

Ippointment for my son , to enable him to procure a free 

Bfring for himself and his family, having a wife and i children, 
e is intelligent, industrious, and perfectly reliable, and would 
X all the time required for the necessary duty." 

Of the authors of these two specimens of letter 
riting, the lady is not, I beiieve, highly educated, 
ind her intellectual pretensions, should she make 
my, would be scouted by the gentleman ; but she 
iould no more fall into his blundering style and ii 
»rrect use of words than he could write or speak 
irith her simple clearness and imaffected grace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GRAMMAS, ENGLISH AND LATIN. 

THE first punishment I remember havi 
ceived was for a failure to get a V 
English grammar. I recollect, with a half 
half amusing distinctness, all the hltle inci 
the dreadful scene; how 1 found myself stani 
an upper chamber of a gloomy brick house, 1 
hand, — it was a'thin volume, with a tea-greu 
per cover and a red roan back, — before an j 
being, who put questions to me, which, for 
could understand of them, might as well hai 
couched in Coptic or in Sanskrit; how, 
asked about governing, I answered, " I don't 
and when about agreeing, "I can't tell," un 
last, in despair, 1 said nothing, and choked < 
my tears, wondering, in a dazed, dumb fas 
whether all this was part and parcel of that 
depravity of the human heart of which I 1 
80 much ; how then the being — to whom I i 
no harsh epithet, for, poor man, he thought ht 
doing God service — said to me, in a terrible i 
" You are a stupid, idle boy, sir, and hai 
your task. I shall punish you. Hold om 
hand." I put it out half way, like a machia 
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a hitch in its gearing. " Farther, sir," I advanced 
it an inch or two, when he seized the tips of my 
fingers, bent them back so as to throw the palm 
well up, and then, wilh a mahogany rule, much 
bevelled on one side, and having a large, malig- 
nant ink-spot near the end, — an instrument which 
seemed to me to weigh about forty pounds, and to 
be a fit implement for a part of that eternal torture 
to which I had been led to believe that I, for my 
inborn depravity, was doomed, — he proceeded to 
reduce my litde hand, only just well in gristle, as 
nearly to a jelly as was thought, on the whole, to 
be beneficial to a small boy at that stage of the 
world's progress. 

The carefully-filed and still preserved receipts of 
a methodically managed household enable me to 
tell the age at which I was thus awakened to the 
sweet and alluring beauties of English grammar. 
I was just five and a half years old when one Al- 
fred Ely — may his soul rest in peace ! — thus gently 
guided my uncertain and reluctant steps into the 
paths of humane learning. Fortunately, my father, 
when outside the pale of religious dogma, was a 
man of sound sense aud a tender heart; and as 
tiiere was nothing abont English accidence either 
in the Decalogue or the Common Prayer-Book, he 
sent a message to the schoolmaster, which caused 
tiiat to be my last lesson in what is called the gram- 
mar of my mother tongue. I was soon after re- 
moved to a school the excellence of which I have 
only within a few years fully appreciated, although, 
88 a boy, I knew that there I was happy, and felt 
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as if I tvere not quite stupid, idlo, and depraved.* 
Tbereafter I studied English, indeed, but only io' 
the works of its great masters, and unconsdoosljr: 
to the speech of daily companions, who spoke il' 
with remarkable but spontaneous excellence. ; 

My kind and courteous readers will pardon, I 
hope, this reminiscence, in which I have indulged- 
myself only because in some of the comments, pri*, 
vate as well as public, which have been made upoQ 
these chapters in their original form. I have seen 
myself called a grammarian. God forbid that I 
should be anything of the sort! That I am un- 
versed in the rules of English grammar (so called), 
I am not ashamed to confess ; for special ignorance 
is no reproach when unaccompanied with presump- 
tion. And that in which I confess that I have no 
skill, I have not undertaken to teach. That task I 
leave to those who are capable of the subject, and 
who feel its necessity. 

If grammar is what it has been defined as being,- 
the science which has for its object the laws which- 
regulate language, the remarks just made cannot 
be justified ; for, in that sense, grammar is as much 
concerned with words by themselves, with their 
signification and their origin, and with their right-" 
ful use in those regards, as with their relations to< 
each other in the sentence ; and it is in that sense 
but another name for the science of language — phi- 

A lave, whjdi hive gmwn vilb ny |caE 

-^ imn 4Qd Svpod Palnoin, ID vhoni I n 

1 left tbem foi college. I know thM 1 
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ilogy. But, notwithstanding that definition, and 
acceptance by some grammarians and some com- 
of dictionaries, such is not the sense in which 
word grammar is generalJy used. Nor can the 
sition which I have taken be maintained, if gram- 
ar is regarded as the science of the rightful or 
:asonable expression of thought by language ; for 
'grammar extended to these wide limits would in- 
clude logic and rhetoric. But grammar, in its 
usual sense, is Ihc art of speaking and wnting a 
language correctly; in which definition, the word 
correctly means, in accordance with laws founded 
upon the relations, not of thoughts, but of words, 
and determined by verbal forms. It is this formal, 
constructive grammar which seems to me almost 
if not entirely superfluous in regard to the English 
language. Long ago, before any attempt had 
been made to write its grammar, that language had 
worked itself nearly free from those verbal forms 
which control the construction of the sentence, and 
lerefore free in the same degree from the needs 
id the control of formal, constructive grammar, 
nd, notably, it was not until English had cast 
itself firmly and sharply into its present simple 
mould that scholars undertook to furnish it with a 
■ammar. the nomenclature and the rules of which 
took from a language — the Latin — with 
:h it had no formal afEnity, to which it had no 
lal likeness, and by the laws of which it could 
be bound, except so far as they were the uni- 
usions 
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hortation to a child, written in the fil'teenth centui^', 
these lines occur : — 

■• My Icfc chjld I kownsel je . 
To furme thi rj tens, thou awjse ye i 
And have miod of thy clensoune 
Both of nowne •nd of pronowne. 
And itk case in plurele 
How thai tal end, ftwjse the wele; 
And thi participrU forgete thou nonth. 
And thi comparisons be ya thi thovrlh; 
Tiivnk of the rcveie of the relalj*; 
And then schallc thou the better tbr^e ; 
And how a verbe Echalle be funnede, 
Take gode hede that thou be not stuDnedet 
The Bblat,vfe case thou hafe in mj'ad, 
That he be saved in hjrs kjrnd; 
Take gode hede qwat he w;Ile do. 
And how a novroe Eubitantyfe 
M'yilc corde with a verbe and n reliljfe, 
PoscKla, faaco, ftto. 

Rriiquia Antigua, JJ. 14- 

But, as appears on its face, this exhortation refers 
not to English, but to Latin grammar, which was the 
only grammar taught or thought of at the time when ' 
it was written, Tliat was the day of the establish- 
ing and endowing of grammar schools in Eng- 
land; but the grammar taught in them was the 
Latin, and afterward a little of the Greek. Chau- 
cer and WyclilTe had written, but in English gram- 
mar schools no man thought of teaching English. 
When, at last, it dawned upon the pedagogues that 
English was a language, or rather, in their sigoift- 
(.ant phrase, a vulgar tongue, and they set themselves 
to giving rules for the art of writing and speaking 
it correctly, they attempted to form these rules upon 
the models furnished by the Latin language. And.i 
whiit wonder? for those were the only rules they 
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Iknew. But the construction of the English lan- 
guage was even less like that of the Latin than 
English words were like Latin words. From this 
heterogeneous union sprang that hybrid monster 
known as English grammar, before whose fruitless 
loins we hare sacrificed, for nearly three hundred 
^ears, our children and the strangers within our 
gates. 

Of grammar, the essential parts, if not the whole, 
are etymology and syntax. For orthography re- 
lates to the mere arrangement of letters for the 
iarbitrary representation of certain sounds, and pros- 
ody to the aesthetic use of language. And, if 
prosody is a part of grammar, why should the latter 

; include rhetoric, and even elocution? In fact, 
l^rammar was long regarded as including all that 
toncems the structure and the relations of language ; 
ind a grammarian among the ancients was one who 
pras versed, not only in language, but in poetry, 
^story, and rhetoric, and who, generally, lectured 

wrote upon all those branches of literature. But 
k seems to me that in the usage of intelligent peo- 
ple the English word grammar relates only to the 
which govern tlie significant forms of words, 
nd the construction of tiie sentence. Thus, if we 
Ind extraordinary spelled igstraivncry , or hear 
mggest pronounced sujjest, we do not call these 
lapses false grammar; but if we hear, "She was 
tsn, but he wasn't hern" which violates true ety- 
mology, or, "He done it good" which is incorrect 
l^tax, these we do call false grammar. 

Etymology, which relates to the significant forms 
W words, and syntax, the rules of which govero 
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their arrangement, are. then, from our point 
the great essentials, if not the whole, of gn 
Now, the principal Latin words, the noun, 
jective, the verb, the participle, and the advei 
their forms by a process called inflection, i 
Latin sentence is constructed upon the basis i 
significant verbal forms. English words 
vary their forms by inflection, and the Engli 
tence is constructed without any dependent 
verbal forms. To this remark there are exi 
but they are so few, and of such small imp< 
that they cannot be regarded as affecting its _ 
truth. The structure of the Latin sentence dep 
upon the relation of the words of which it is 
posed ; that of the English sentence, upoo 
tion of the thoughts it expresses. In olJier 
the construction of the Latin sentence is gn 
cal, that of the English sentence, logical, 
first ofi'shooting of the English language frot 
parent stem, its growth and development bega 
once to tend toward logical simplicity — in fact, 
tendency was its offshooting ; and since then il 
gradually, but surely and steadily, cast off ia 
tional forms, and freed itself from the trammel 
a construction dependent upon them. This C 
true, how preposterous, how impossible, forj 
measure our English corn in Latin bushels 
that is what we have so long been trying to ij 
our English grammar. 

In illustration of the foregoing remarks, 
present and compare some examples of La] 
English words and sentences, the former of 
slmtl be so simple that they can hardly escfl 
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apprehension even of those who have not received 
the training of a grammar school. 

The Latin for boy is pucr. But pucr stands for 
ioy only as the subject of a sentence. When the 
boy spoken of is the object of an action, he is repre- 
sented by an inflection oipucr — the \io\&pucrum. 
Boys as the subjects of an action are called pu- 
eri, but as the objects, ^Hcroi. 

The Latin for girl is fttclla, as the subject of a 
verb, but when the girl is the object of the action, she 
is not represented in that relation by changing ^wc/Za 
into paclhim, as pucr was made pucrtim, but the 
word Pticlla, being feminine, becomes pucllam. In 
the plural it becomes, not puclli as the subject, and 
fuellos as the object, of an action, but pucllee and 
puellas, those being feminine inflections. 

Loved is amabam, if you wish to say, I loved ; 
but if he or she loved, amabat ; if they loved, ama- 
bant. Any of my readers w ill now be able to trans- 
late this little sentence : — 

Pueri amabant pucllam. 
There being no article in the Latin, it of course 
, .nust be supplied, and we therefore have, — 
The boys loved the girl, 
|In this Latin sentence, and in its English equiva- 
, the words not only represent each other per- 
rlly in sense, but correspond exactly in place. If, 
ivever, we change the relative positions of the 
glish nouns, without modifying them in the least, 
fenot only change, but entirely reverse the mean- 
I of the sentence. 

The girl loved the Imys. 

Bt in the Latin sentence we may make what 
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changes of position we please, and we shall not 
make a shade of difference in its meanuig. 

Paellam amtibant pueri, 

Puellam pueri &m*b>nt, 

Pucri amabunt puellam, 

Pucri pueliam amabant, 
all have (he same meaning — ihe boys loved the girl 
For -puellam shows by its form that it must be tijj 
object of the action; amabanl must have for 1 
subject a plural substantive, and which must therfr 
fore be, not puellam, but pueri. The connectioni 
of the words being therefore absolutely determined^ 
by their forms, their position in the sentence is 1 
matter at least of minor importance. The readef 
who has not learned Latin will yet, by referring 16 
a preceding paragraph, have little difficulty in con- 
structing a Latin sentence, which represents the 
reverse of our first example ; *'. e., the girl loved the 
boys. For in that the girl is the subject, and Ibft 
boys are the objects of the action, and the verb 
must have its singular form, whicii gives us 

Puella Hinabat puercis. 
Id the corresponding English sentence, the wordl 
are exactly the same as those in llie sentence of 
exactly opposite meaning ; in the Latin they are 
all different. And again, their position has no 
effect on the meaning of the sentence ; for these 
woids, whether given as above in the order, the 
girl loved the boys, or in the more elegant oi'def) 

Puella pueroE nmabat 

[The girl the boj'a loved]. 



or, 



Pueroe amabat puelln 
[The bojs loved the girl], 
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:an have but one construction, and thererore but 
one- meaning ; i\ e., the girl loved tiie boys. 

If we extend the sentence by qualifying eithei 
Jhe subject or the object, or both, the operation of 
this rule of construction will be more striking. 
Let the qualification be goodness. The Latin for 
good is bonus; but in this form the word qualifies 
inly a subject of the singular number and mascu- 
"jie gender ; singular feminine and neuter subjects 
re qualified as good by the forms bona and bonum, 
V singular feminine object is qualified as good by 
onavi ; a plural masculine subject by 6oni, a 
lural masculine object by boiias. If, therefore, we 
>iah to say that the boys were good, the sentence 
ooies ^1 

Boni pueri amabant puetlitm, ^^^ 

The good boys loved the girl. ^H 

By merely changing the position of the adjective 
I the English sentence, we say, not that the boys 
rere good, but the girl : 

The boys loved the goad girl. 
1 corresponding arrangement of the Latin 



Pueri amnbant boni puellam, 
leans still that the boys were good, and the girl 
as loved ; because boni, from its form, can qualify 
»ly a plural masculine subject;— here pucri. If 
ie wish to say that the girl was good, we must use 
le form of bonus which belongs to a singular 
ntininc object, and wrWc bonam puellam. Then, 
herever we put bonam, it will qualify only^«c//fl»i. 
, in the sentence, 

Bonam puellam amabant pueri. 
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the order of the words, represented in KogUsh, ia 

The good girl loved the boyi ; 
but the meaning is, the boys loved the good girl 
It is not even necessary, in Latin, that the adjectivi 
and the noun which it qualifies should be kep 
together. Thus, in the sentence, 

Puctla bonos amabU puerot, 

the order of the words, represented in English, ia , 

The girl good loved the boys; 
and in this arrangement, 

Pueros Bmabat bonos puella, 
the order is, 

The hoya loved the good girl; 

but the meaning in both is the same, and 13 quUft 
unlike that conveyed by the English arrange- 
ment — The gill loved the good boys. 

The reason of this fixed relation is simply that 
Sotios, whatever its place in this sentence, qualifiei 
pueros only, as appears by the number, gender, 
and case of each, which are shown by their respec- 
tive and agreeing forms; that pueros must be an 
object of action, which is shown by its form; and 
that paella and amabai are subject and predicate, 
pertaining to each other, which is also shown 
by their forms. Bonos cannot belong to puella, 
because the former is masculine plural, and belongs 
to an object ; and puella is feminine singular, and a 
subject ; pueros cannot be the subject of amabat, 
because the former is plural in its infiection, and thfr 
latter singular. In Juvenal's noble saying. Maxima 
dcbctur pucro rcvercntia. The greatest reverence' 
is due to a boy, the order of the words is this 
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^eaiest is owed to a boy reverence ; and there 
is nothing in this order to preclude the application 
of the word meaning greatest to the word meaning 
boy, wliich would give us, Reverence is due to the 
biggest boy. But in Juvenal's sentence, the Latin 
word for boy has the dative inflection, which shows 
that the boy is the recipient of something, and 
is the object of the verb dcbctur ; it is also mascu- 
line ; and as maxima agrees in case and in gender 
with revcrentia, the feminine subject of the verb, it 
must qualify that word. 

If we should find the following collocation of 
words, " For thy now sake of my of mistress with 
weeping swollen redden pretty eyes," we should 
pronounce it nonsense. It is not even a sentence, 
And yet it is a translation of the beautiful lines, in 
the order of their words, with which Catullus closes 
his charming ode, " Funus Passeris," 

" Tua nunc opera mex pullx 
Flendo luigidull rubeni ocelli." 

And the words, reduced to their logical or English 
order, are. For thy sake the pretty swollen eyes 
of my mistress now redden with weeping. The 
Latin arrangement is as if we were presented with 
the figures 172569384, and were expected to read 
Ihem, not one hundred and seventy-two million five 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand three hundred 
and eighty-four, bnt one hundred twenty-three 
million four hundred fifty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine; the order 123456789 being 
indicated by some peculiar and correspondent forir 
le characters known only to the initiated. 
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Enough has been said in illustration of the diSer 
ence bemecn ibe construclioa of the Latin and ih) 
of the English sentence. The former depend 
upon the inflectional forms of the words ; and it 
sense is not alTected, or is afTected only id a Becoa 
dary degree, by their relative positions. In thi 
latter, the meaning of the sentence is determined 
by the relative positions of the words, their ordef 
being determined by the connection and interi 
dependence of the thoughts of which they 
signs. Syntax, guided by etjmology, controls Ifift 
Latin ; reason, the English, In brief, the formeris 
grammatical ; the latter, logical. English admiu 
very rarely, and only in a very slight degree, 
that severance of words representing connected 
thoughts which is not only admissible, but which is 
generally found in the Latin sentence ; of which 
structural form the foregoing examples are of the 
simplest sort, and are the most easily resolvable inta 
logical order. 

Milton is justly regarded as the English poet 
whose style is most affected by Latin models; and 
the opening passage of his great poem \i often cited 
as a strongly -marked example of involved construe 
tion. But let us examine it briefly. 

" or man's Bret disobedience [and the fruit 
Of that forbidden IrcB wliose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all oi 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat], 
Sing, heavenljr muse [that on 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd who tint taught the choi^eii seed 
In the beginning how the hcHveiiB and earth 
Rose out of chaosj." 
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This, certainly, is not the colloquial style, or even 
;the high dramatic. How many young people, 
when called upon to " parse " it, have sat before it 
in dumb bewilderment I And yet its apparent 
intricacy is but the result of a single, and not 
violent, inversion. In all other respects the words 
succeed each other merely as the thoughts which 
they represent arise. The natural order of the 
passage is. Sing, heavenly muse, of man's first 
disobedience; and that simple invocation is the 
■essential part of the sentence. What follows muse, 
between brackets, is a mere description, modifica- 
tion, or limitation of muse; what follows disobe- 
dience is a description of the disobedience, which 
is the object of sing — that is, the subject of the 
■poem. The words between brackets are only a 
sort of prolonged parenthetical adjectives, qualifying ' 
ntuse and disobedience. If any intelligent person, 
bearing this in mind, will read tlie passage, begin- 
ning at seagt antl turning from chaos back to the 
first line, all the seeming involution will disappear; 
and in the after reading of it in its written order, he 
will be impressed only by the grandeur and the 
mighty sweep and sustained power of the invoca- 
tion. The two qualifying or adjectival passages, 
although composed of several elements, each of 
which is evolved from its predecessor, which it 
qualifies, being itself a sort of adjective, are written 
in a style so plain and so direct that no reader 
of ordinary intelligence can fail to comprehend 
them as fully and as easily as he can comprehend 
any passage in a novel or newspaper of the day. 
Would, indeed, that novels and newspapers were 
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wr tee n with any appnmcb to sacfa simplicity and 
SDch tKi 'ec tu e ss ! I do ool say such meaiuDg. 

MUton's invDcatioa is not the ooly example of 
it9 kiad in the opening of a great English poeoi. 
Chaucer, writing nearly three hondred years be- 
fore tlic blind Puritan, and in an entirely diffirreDt 
spirit, thus introduces his'Troilns and Creseide* 
a poem as full of imagination and of a knowledge 
of man's tamost heart as any one, not dramatic 
in form, that has since been bestowed upon the 
world : — 



"The double eorrov of Trollns to telteo, 
That «rm> Kinge Priamai tonne of Twoj, 
In loving, how hix arentuiei fellcn 
From mof to wele, and after cnit of joj-. 
My purpose if, er tb»t I part (roy: 
Thou, Teaiphone, thou helpe me for f indite 
The<« wofull vcrKi, that wepen as I wiite." 
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That is clear enough to any intelligent and 
cated reader who is not troubled by the fact that 
Chaucer " didn't know how to spell ; " but it is real- 
ly more involved in structure, more like a passage 
from a Latin poet, tlian the opening of " Paradise 
Lost." The sentence, according to the natural 
order of thought, begins with the fifth line. "M_v 
purpose is," etc.. and then turns back to the first 
line, which itself contains an inversion — "The 
sorrow to tellen" for "To tellen the sorrow." But 
the whole of the second line is really an adjective 
quHlilying Tro/'/as, and tins is thrown in between 
the verb " to tellen " and the phrase " in loving," the 
latter of wliich is really an adjective qualifjing the 
object of the action "sorrow." So that the logical 
order of the sentence is this: "My purpose is lo 




tell the double sorrow in loving of Troilus, that was 
King Priam's son of Troy, how his adventures fell 
from woe to weal, and after out of joy." The con- 
atruction of the passage, however, as Chaucer wrote 
8 not English; and although in a formal open- 
ing of a long poem, it is not only admissible, but 
impressive, it would, if continued, become intoler- 
able. Inversion has been used with fine effect in j 
single clu'ise by Parsons, in his noble lir 
bust of Dante, — 



Here the limiting adjectival phrase, " of Tuscan 
8ong," is separated by the verb from the noun which 
it qualifies, and the result is (we can hardly tell why) 
iS deep and strong impression upon the reader's mind. 
Such effects, however, are not in harmony with the 
genius of the English language, and are admissible 
and attainable only at the hands of those who wield 
language with a singular felicity. 

The reason why inversions of the logical order 
of thought are perilous, and rarely admissible in 
English, has a direct relation to the subject under 
discussion. For example, in neither of these pas- 
sages from Chaucer and from Parsons is the con- 
^Btruction safely keyed together by etymological 

forms, as would have been the case if they had 
been written by a Greek or a Latin poet. We have 
" ) divine the connection of the words and clauses — 

> guess at it, from our general knowledge of the 

roet'a meaning — from the drift of his sentence; 
tand thus, instead of being placed at once in com- 

nunication with him, and receiving his thought di- 
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rectly and without a doubt, and being fiee to assent 
or dissent, tj like or to dislike, we must give our- 
selves, for a longer or a shorter time, — in some 
cases but an inappreciable moment, — to unravel- 
ling his constniction ; doing, in a measure, wbat 
we are obliged to do in reading a Greek or a Lalin 
author. In the example quoted from Parsons, the 
inversion, although violent, disturbs so litUe of ibe 
sentence, and produces so pleasant a surprise, and 
one which b renewed at each re-reading, thai wc 
not only pardon, but admire. Success is here, u 
ever, full justi6cation. But Chaucer loses more in 
clearness and ease than he gains in impressivencss 
and dignity ; and Milton's exhibition of power to 
mount and soar at the Hrst essay does not quite 
recompense all of us for the sudden strain he gives 
our ej'es in following him. But the completesl 
victory over the difficulty of inversion in the con- 
struction of the English sentence will not make it 
endurable, except as a curious exhibition of our 
mother tongue, disguised in foreign garb, and aping 
foreign manners. A single stanza, composed of 
lines like that of Parsons, on Dante's bust, would 
weary and offend even the most cultivated English 
reader. Those who are untrained in intellectual 
gymnasHcs would abandon it, upon tlie first at- 
tempt, as beyond their powers. 

The most striking example of the destruction of 
meaning by the inverlfd arrangement of thought that 
I have met with in the wrilings of authors of re- 
pule is the following line, which closes the beauti- 
ful sonnet in Sidney's " Astrophel and Stella," 
beginning, '"With how sad steps, O Moon, tltou 
dimbst the night I " 
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"Do they call virtue there forgetfulnessf " 
The meaning of this seems clear; and it is so, 
■ccording lo the order of the words, which ask if, 
a certain place, virlue is called forgetfulness. But 
fthis is exactly the reverse of Sidney's meaning, as 
'Will be seen by the context: — ^^h 

" Is constant love deemed there but want oT wit? ^^H 
Are beauties there a? proud as here they be? ^^^P 

Do Ihej above love lo be loved, and yet I^^H 

Those lovers scorn whom thnt love doih posECM? 
Do they call virtue there forgetfulness?" 
That is, we at last discover. Do they call forgetful- 
less virtue? But reason ourselves into this appre- 
hension of the sentence as absolutely as we can, 
finniliarize ourselves with it as much as we may, it 
will, at every new reading, strike us, as it did at 
first, that the poet's question is asked about virtue. 
So absolute, in English, is the law of logical order. ^ 

The following passages, which I have recently 
Been given as examples of confusion resulting from 
lack of proper punctuation, illustrate the present 
Subject : — 

"I continued on^using it, and by the time I had taken five 
totlles 1 found myself completely cured, atler having been 
Mtiught BO near to the gates of death by your infallible mcd- 
etac"l 

"The extensive view presented frnm the fourth story of the 
liudson River"! 

lis remains were committed to that bourn whence no trav- 
eler returns attended by his frienda " I 

The fault here is not in the punctuation, but in 
the order of the words, which, however, although 
nonsensical in English, might make very good sense 
Q Greek or Latin. The sentences are all examples 
if the hopeless confusion which may be produced i 
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by an inversion which violates logical order ; and 
if they were peppered wilh poiols, the fault would 
not thus be remedied. I shall leave it to my read* 
era to put the words into their proper order, merely 
remarking upon the last example, that the form of 
the sentence is quite worthy of a roan who cooid 
speak of cammitling a body to a bourn, and that 
bourn the one whence no traveller returns ! 

The difference between the construction of the 
Latin and Greek, languages and that of the English 
language is not accidental, nor the product of a 
merely unconscious exercise of power. It is the 
result of a direct exertion of the human will to make 
the instrument of its expression more and more 
simple and convenient. The change which has 
produced this difference began a very long white 
ago, and for many centuries has been making more 
or less progress among all the Indo-European lan- 
guages. Latin is a less grammatical language than 
its elder sister, the Greek ; the modern Latia or 
Romance tongues, Italian, Spanish, French, are less 
grammatical than the Latin; the Teutonic tongues 
are less grammatical than the Romance ; and of the 
Teutonic tongues English is the least grammatical — 
60 little dependent is it, indeed, upon the forms of 
grammar for the structure of the sentence, that it 
cannot rightly be said to have any grammar, 

And here 1 will remark that it is in this wide dif* 
ference between the elj-mologj' and the syntax of 
the modern languages — French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and English, and those of the Greek and 
Latin — that the incomparable superiority of the 
latter as the means of education consists. The 
langitages of modern Europe, widely dlssimilai 
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gh they seem to the superficial reader, difTet 
r in their vocabularies ; and even there much 
ir unlikeness is due to the difference of pro- 
Ition. an iDcidental variation whicli obtains to 
riderahle degree in the same language within 
riod of one hundred years. In structure the 
n languages arc too much alike to make the 
of any one of them by a person to whom any 
IS vernacular very valuable as a means of men- 
cipline. They are acquired with great facility 
jple of no education and very inferior mental 
s : couriers and valcts-dc-flacc, who speak 
rrile three or four of them fluently and cor- 
, being numerous in all the capitals of the 
ean Continent. 

ication is not the getting of knowledge, but dis- 
e, deveiopment : and it is not for the knowledge 
Main at school and college that we pass our 
years in study. The mere acquaintance with 
hat we then painfully acquire, we could, in our 
er years, obtain in a tenth part of the time that 
ye to our education. Nor is it necessary in 
m days that any one should go for knowledge 
feek and Latin authors. All the lore and the 
ht of the past is easily attainable in a living 
c. And, finally, to the demand why, if boys 
study language as a means of education, can 
lot study French or German, languages which 
)w spoken, and which will be of some practical 
money.getting) use to them, the answer is, 
he value of the classical tongues as means of 
Xion is in the very fact that they are dead, 
hat their structure is so remote from that of 
^at to dismember their sentences and recon- 



ttrmet than accordin^tociarcMra &siuoaaf 
tog B sodi m c x erd ne of pcFceptkxi, judgment, 
laemorjf such a tjamn^ n tfaooglit azkd 
of lai^vace, as can be faoad in oo otbcr 
teOectnal ezertioa to wtudi noniatnre an 
peracms of tmluianr p ow cs are competent. 
of Eogliah race and gp ce c h this tfisoj^ine is axxt 
•everC) and therefore more valuable, than to anf 
people of the Continent, becaose of the greater dis- 
tance, in this respect, between our own language 
than between any one of theirs and the Greek and 
Latin, and the wider difference between the Englislt 
and the Greek or the Latin cast of thought. Be-> 
cause, to repeat what has already been insisted 
tipon, the Greek and the Latin' languages are 
Btrucled upon syntactical principles, which, in their 
turn, rest upon etjmologicai or formal inflecdon, 
and English, being almost without formal inJledion, 
and nearly independent of syntax — without di»> 
titiction of mood in verbs, and with almost none of 
tense and person — with only one case of nouns, 
and with neither number nor case in adjectives — 
with no gender at all of nouns, of adjectives, or of 
participles — without Jaws of agreement or of govci 
ment, tlic very verb in English being, in most casi 
independent of its nominative as to form, rests solely 
upon the relations of thought; in brief, because 
the Greek and Latin languages have grammar 
formal grammar — and the English language, w 
all intents and purposes, has none. 

IIow this is, and why, will be more fully and 
particularly considered in the next chapter. 
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IN the last chapter it was set forth that English 
is an almost grammarless language. The two 
elements of grammar being etymology, — which 
concerns the inflections of words ; that is, changes 

:in form to express modification of meaning, — and 
syntax, — which concerns the construction of sen- 

I fences according to the formal relations of words, — 
and the English language being almost without the i 
former, and therefore equally without the latter, its \ 
use must be, in a corresponding degree, untram- 
melled by the rules of grammar, and subject only 
to the laws of reason, which we call logic. We 
have, indeed, been long afflicted with grammarians 
fron: whom we have suffered much, and to whose 
usurped authority we — that is, the most of us — 
have submitted, with hardly a murmur or a ques- 
tion. But the truth of this matter is, that of the 

-rules given in the books called English Grammars, 

' Bome are absurd, and the most are superfluous. 
For example, it can be easily shown that in the 
English language, with few exceptions, the fol- 
lowing simple and informal relations of words 
prevail : — 
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The verb needs not, and generally does not, 
agree with its nominative case in number and per- 
son : 

Pronouns do not agree with their antecedent 
nouns in person, number, and gender : 

Active verba do not govern the objective case, or 
any other : 

Prepositions do . not govern tlie objective case, or 
any other : 

One verb does not govern another in the Infin* 
itive mood : 

Nor is the infinitive a mood, nor is it governed 
by substantive, adjective, or participle : 

Conjunctions need not connect the same moods 
and tenses of verbs. 

The grammarians have laid down laws directly 
to the contrary of these assertions; but the gram- 
marians are wrong, and, in the very nature of 
things, cannot be right; for their laws assume as 
conditions precedent the existence of things which 
do not exist. In English, the verb is almost with- 
out distinction of number and of person; the noim 
is entirely without gender, and has no objective 
case ; the adjective and the participle are without 
number, gender, and case ; the infinitive is not a 

(mood, it is not an inflection of the verb, or a part 
of it ; and conjunctions are free from alt rules but 
tliose of common sense and taste. 
No term was ever more unwisely chosen than 
gvz'cmnirtie to express the relations of words in the 
sentence. It is one of the mysterious metaphors 
which have been imposed upon the world, gen- 
erally by tyrants or tricksters, and with which 
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thought is confused and language darkened. la 
grammar it implies, or seems to impl}', a power in 

I one word over another. Now. there is in no lan- 
guage any such power, or an}' relation which is 
properly symbolized by such a power. 
In Latin, Greek, and other inflected languages, 
the forms of the words of which a sentence is made 
up, present outwar d signs of requireinent which 
give some hint as to what ^He grammarians mean 
by one word's governing anoliier. But in English 
there is no such visible sign ; and this arbitrary, 
mysterious, and metaphorical phrase, government, 
is, to young minds, and particularly if they are 

. reasoning and not merely receptive, perplexing in 

. the extreme. Even in languages which have va- 
riety of inflection, words do not govern each other; 
but they may be said to fit into each other by cor- 
nponding forms which indicate their proper con- 
jfiCtion, so that a sentence is dovetailed together. 
I English, however, with the exception of a few 
pronouns, one case of nouns, and two tenses and 
one person of the verb, all the words are as round 
and smooth, and as independent of each other in 

Kn, as the pebbles on the sea-siiore. The at- 
ipt to bind such words together by the links of 
motogy and syntax, or, in other words, to make 
grammatical rules for a language in which the noun 
has only one case, — in which there is no gender 
of noun, adjective, or participle. — in which dis- 
tinction of tense, number, person in verbs is almost 
unknown, and that of voice absolutely wanting, is, 
on its face, absurd. 

I English, words are formed into sentences by 
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yihe Operation of an invisible power, which is like 
I magnetism. Each one is charged with a meaning 
\ which gives it a tendency t oward some of those in the 
Isentence, and particularly to one, and which repels 
fit from the others; and he who subtly divines and 
dexterously uses this attraction, filling his words 
with a living but latent light and heat, which maken 
them leap to each other and cling together while 
they transmit his freely-flowing thought, is a master 
of the English language, although he may be igno- 
rant and uninstructed in its use. And here is one 
diffurence between the English and the ancient 
classic tongues. The great writers of the latter 
were, and, it would seem, must needs have been, 

I men of high culture — grammarians in the ancient 
sense of the word, which I have before mentioned 
1 but some of the best English that has been written 
is the simple, strong utterance of uneducated men, 
/ entirely undisciplined in the use of language. 
True, they had genius, — some of them, at least; 
but genius, giving them strength and clearness of 
imagination, or of reason, could yet not have taught 
them to write with purity and power a language 
like the Greek, in which the verb has three voices, 
five moods, and two aorists, and nine persons for- 
every tense ; in which all nouns have three num- 
bers, and each noun a gender of its own; and 
every adjective and participle three genders and 
Bix cases, a copiousness of inflection possessed by 
the very articles, derinite and indefinite. The 
Greek language may be the noblest and most per- 
fect instrument ever invented by man for the ex- 
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pression of his thought ; but certainly, of all the 
tongues ever spoken by civilized men. it is the 
'■most complicated. And I venture to express my 
belief, that its complication, so far from being an 
element of its power, is a sign of rudeness, and a 
remnant of barbarism ; that the Greek and Latin 
authors were great, not by reason of the verbal 
forms and the grammatical structure of their lan- 
guages, but in spite of them ; and that our mother 
tongue, in freeing herself from these, has only cast 
aside the trammels oC strength and the disguise^ 
of beauty. /.LtrA^//^ // i ^ f *^*^^ 
But I must furn from these general consideradons C- 
of my subject '(o such an examination of its partic-*^ 
"iilars as will sustain the position which I have taken.'?'' 
And first of the verb. The Greek verb has, foK*^ 
'the expression of the various moods and times of 
■acting and suffering by various persons, more than 
'five hundred inflections; and these inflections so 
'inodify, by processes called augmentation and re- 
duplication, and by signs of person and of number, 
both the beginning and the end of the verb, that, 
to the uninstructed eye, it passes beyond recogni- 
tion. Thus, for instance, tOnTui {tii-plo), (the verb 
'which occupies in Greek Grammars the place of 
io love in English Grammars), assumes, among its 

■changes, these dissimilar forms: tfiiiu (tu^to), I 
Strike; iutiifif {ctclufkein), I had struck ; lumt'iid- ■ 
^^ " (/w^/f/tisflB), let them strike ; imUfftaa* (eteiu- 
jfAciioH), they had struck; ivvu,- (/w/sas), having 
itnick; UvntiiiiQnv {etuptomctkon') , we two were 
(truck; iixw^^t&or {ctupsamethon'), we two 
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ourselves; iBipfir,<ni/itit {tufktheesoimcen') ^ I might 
be about to be struck. These are but specimens 
of the more than five hundred bricks wbich go to 
make up the regular Greek verbal edifice. Eactr 
person of each case has its peculiar significant 
form or inflection, every one of which must be 
learned by heart. 

Looking back upon this single and simplest 
specimen of its myriad inflections, I cannot wonder 
tliat boys of English race regard Greek as an 
invention of the enemy of mankind. But liiia 
variety of inflection has not entirely passed away 
with the life of the ancient Hellenic people and 
language. It has been shown that the French lan- 
guage has three hundred different terminations fof 
the simple cases of the ten regular conjugations, 
one thousand seven hundred aud fifty-live for the 
thirty-oine irregular conjugations, and two hundred 
for the auxiliary verbs — making a sum total of two 
thousand one hundred and si.\ty-five terminations. 
which must be learned by heart.* The verbs of 
the Greek language must have, I think, in alU 
more than ten times that number of changes in 
form. Now, the English verb has, in its regular 
or weak form, only four inflections ; and in its 
80-called irregular, or strong, or ancient formi only 
five. These inflections serve for the two voices, 
five moods, six tenses, and six persons which must 
have expression in a language that answers the 
needs of a civilized, cultured people. The four 
forms of the verb to iovc, for instance, are love, 
ioves, loved, and loving. The first two and the last 
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express action iodeftnite as to time, the third, deijjjjte 
action. Two others, lovesl and lovcdcst, are to be 
found in the Grammars, but they have been thrown 
out of use by the same process of simplification 
which has cast off the mass of the Anglo-Saxon 
inflections during the transformation of that lan- 
guage into English. The present tense indicative 
of the verb to love is, therefore, now as follows : — 
I love, Wc love. 

You love, You love. 

He ioves. They love. 

Here are five, and, in effect, six nominatives of 
two numbers and three persons, but only two forma 
of the verb. How, then, to return to our rules 
of grammar, can the verb agree with its nominative 
in number and person? The truth is, that it does 
not so agree, because those who use it have found 
that such agreement is not necessary to the clear 
expression of thought, f love and we love are just 
as exact in meaning as amo^ amamus. The past 
tense of the English verb has not even one inflec- 
vlion. It is as follows : — 

V. I loved. We loved, 

' You loved. You loved, 

He loved. They loved. 

It was not always thus. The Anglo-Saxon verb, 
although, like the English, it had but one voice and 
two tenses, had inflection of person and number. 
The pre.'Mjnt, or indefinite, and the perfect tenses 
^l lufian, to love, were as follows: — 



ic lufige, 


we lufnth, 


thu lufast, 


ee lufinLl,, 


he lufath, 


hi luSath. 
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ic lufode, 


w« lufodon. 


thu tufodcst, 


ge lufoduo. 


he lufoiJe, 


hi lufodon 



4 



These inflections appear in what is called tht 
Early English stage of our language, and some 
of them are found even in the writings of Chaucer 
and Gower, although in the days of those poeU 
they had lost their old force, and were rapidly 
passing away. They were dropped almost with 
I the purpose of simplifying the language, of doing 
away with complications which were foiuuLjLeed* 
]e_s6. It was seen that as the noun or pronoun 
always accompanied the verb, the plural form in 
atA or ea was not necessary for the exact expres- 
sion of thought, and that ve love and ^ve iovcd 
were as unmistakeable in their significance as wt 
Iiijialh and wc lufodon ; and so as to the other 
numbers and persons of the two tenses. The plu- 
ral form in en held a place long after other infleo' 
tions had disappeared : but that disappeared frora 
the written language about the end of the tifteenth 
century, and at last from the speech of the com-^ 
luon people. 

The, inflections of the singular number had a 
stronger hold upon thu language, probably because 
the singular number is more frequently used in the 
common intercourse of life than the plural, and 
because it is found more necessary to distinguish 
between the actions, thoughts, and condi^ons of 
individuals than between thoseof masses or groups. 
The~9i3tinciivc inflection of the second persoit 
singular, est, held its own until the Elizabelbao 
period, when it began to disappear. It prevails 
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the English Bible, but is less common in Shake- 
speare and the general literature of the period; 
one reason being that precision of language is 

J regarded as becoming solemnity of occasion or of 
subject; another being tbT~increasing use of the 
second person plural for both the singular and 
plural, which is now prevalent, not only in Eng- 
lish, but in most European languages. 

Again, the change from thou lovest and thoa 
lovcdcst to you love and yon loved, seems to have 
been made merely from the wish lo do away with a 
superfluous inflection. If, in ihe course of years, 
the inflection of the third person singular should 
follow that of the second, and we should say he 
love, the change would be directly in the line of the 
natural movement of our language. Should it not 
take place, the preservation of this lonely, unsup- 
ported inflection will probably be owing to the 
restraints of criticism, and the introduction of con- 
sciousness and culture among the mass of speakers. 
To some of ray readers it may seem impossible that 
this change should be made, and that he lore would 
be barbarous and almost incomprehensible. But 
such is not the effect of identity of form between 
the third person and the first of the perfect tense ; 
and as it is neitlier absurd nor obscure to say / 
laved, you [/. e., thou] loved, he laved, why should 
it be so lo say / love, you [i. c, thou] love, he 
love 7 

To turn now to the first rule of our test-books of 

English grammar — "A verb must agree with ita 

nominative case in number and person," In this 

rMiile, if agree means anything, it can only mean thai 
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the verb must conform itself in some manner to iu, 

subject, so that it may be seen that it belongs to thati 

subject. This isTHe case in Latin, for instance, iq, 

which language every person of each number ofi 

the verb has a form which indicates that person. • 

[cjto] »mo, I love, [vios] amamua. we love. A 

[tu] amas, yoii [i, r„ Ihou] love, [vos] amalis, jou love, , 

[ille] amat, he loves, [illj] amant. ther love. i 

But in English, for five of these six persons thw 
verb has but one form. It has been released front 
all conformity to person except in the third persoQi 
singular. It has but one form for all the oihcr< 
persons, and it therefore cannot agree with its 
nominative in number and person, except in the 
case specified. To say that this one form of thtfj 
verb does agree with all those forms of the nom-n 
inative — that love does agree with /, and you,^ 
singular, we, you, and tAey, plural is a mere 
begging of the question by a childish and stren- 
uous "making believe." And, indeed, as I trust, 
most of my readers now begin to see, nearly all of 
our so-called English grammar is mere make- 
j believe grammar. No more words should be 
jecessary to show that verbs which have not num- 
ber and person cannot agree with nominativesi 
or with anything else, in number and person. 
And yet that they do so agree is dinned into chil- 
dren from their infancy until they cease to receive 
instruction and ihey are required to cite a rule 
which they cannot understand^ as the law of_a 
relation which does not exist. 

The Anglo-Saxon language was even charier as 
To tenses of the verb than as to numbers and persons- 
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It had but two of the former, the present, or rather 
the indefinite, and the past. As it passed into Eng- 
lish, this number was not increased. No English 
v erb has more than two tenses. With these and the 
two participles, present and past, EngHsh speaking 
•folk express all the varieties of mood and tense, and 
a! so^ o Invoice ; for in English there is but one voice, 
the active. The Anglo-Saxon present or indefinite 
tense expressed future action as well as present. 
Ic Ittfigc (I love) predicated loving in the future as 
well as in the present time. Nor has this form of 
speech passed away from the Anglo-Saxon folk. 
To this day we say, I go to town to-morrow ; Do 
you go to town to-morrow? The form, / shall 
go to town, is rareiy used except for emphasis ; 
that, / will go, except to express determination. 
Indeed, I go is the more elegant form; is heard 
most generally from the lips of speakers of the 
highest culture. And in fact, the commonest predi- 
cation of future action is one which expresses action 
passing continuously at time present — I am going, 
?.j5'., I am going to town to-morrow. 

This use of the present or indefinite tense is not 
at all peculiar to tlie Anglo-Saxon language, or to 
the English. It appears in many others. "Simon 
Peter said unto them, I go a fishing ; they say unto 
nim, We also go with thee." Two Greek verbs are 
here translated ^d; but both the first, in&yiu ijtufa- 
^o), and the second, tQ;(A/iiO<i {crchomctha), are in 
the present tense. In this passage, too, I go, I am 
going, / shall go, and we go, we are going, we will 
go, would be equivalents. The peculiarity of the 
^Anglo-Sa.xon and the English languages in this 
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respect (if they are two languages, whi 
philologists with show of reason denr, on tl 
that our present speech is only a lineal de 
of that of our forefathers), — the peculiar 
tongue as to this tense and others is, that wi 
others, it uses the present indeSnite fon 
press future action, it has not developed a 
the verb for the special expression of that a( 
in fact, of any other action but that which 
present or past. We say, I shall ^ ; but 
can no more be a part of the verb go than » 
fnay,oT can. We say, I have loved; but, agai 
is no more a part of the verb love than £ 
when we say. If I were loving. When w( 
am loving, we only say, in other words, 
loving; and what connection has am wit 
other than exist would have were it used 
place of the former? We, like other peop 
obliged to express all the different times of 
present, past, and future ; but most other pe< 
this by inflections, that is, by real tenses of tl 
As English has different words for express 
time present and time past of the same 
other tongues have diffurent words for exf 
all the varieties of the time of action. 

In English we say, I love, I have loved, 
have loved ; but in Latin the same thougHl 
expressed respectively by the different single ^ 
amo, aniavi, amavcro. To express what the 
man expressed by amavi, an inflection 
we use a verb have, and the perfect partii 
another verb. That participle is an exprei 
completed action in the abstract ~ loved. It| 
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relation to person, whether the person 13 the subject 
or the abject of the action, — a point to be remem- 
bered in our consideration of voice — or to specific 
time or occasion. The only real verb that we use 
in this instance is one that signifies possession. We 
say, I have — have what? possess what? Posses- 
sion implies an object possessed ; and in this case it 
is that completed action which is expressed in the 
abstract by the participle. Loved is here the object 
of the verb have as much as money would be in the 
sentence, I have money ; and / have loved is no 
more a verb, or a part or lense of a verb, than J 
have money is, or / kave lo go. In the first and 
the last of these, loved and lo go are as plainly 
objects of the verb have as money is in the second ; 
nor is this relation at all affected by the mere verbal 
origin of the participle and the infinitive. 

As to the latter, what the grammarians call the 
infinitive mood is no mood at all, but a substantive, 
of verbal origin. It is the name of the ve rb, and 
so m ay well be called^a^ubstantive. It is not so 
called for that reason, but be cause there is no qual - 
ity o f a substantive whi ch the infinitive has n ot, and 
but one relation of the substantive — that of pos- 
session — which it cannot assume ; and there is no 
distinctive quality of the verb which it does not lack, 
or relation of the verb which it can assume. For 
instance, / /lave to go is merely. It belongs to me to 
go, To go belongs to me — forms of expression not 
uncommon among t he most cultivated and idiomatic 
speakers, and which are not only correct, but ele- 
ganU Bui that which is expressed by a verb cannot I 
belong to any one. Only a thir,g, something suHt | 
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Iedow, i. e., it should be known, or ought to be 
_ lown. This very phrase (with the tnere rubbing 
off of the termination during its passage through the 
centuries) has come down to us as to ivit. Bui 
to know itself has been thus used for five hundred 
years, as in the following passage in Purvey'? 
Prologue to the revised Wycliffe Bible, A. D. 

'■ FirKt it is to know that the best Irnnslating is to tranaUte \ 
after the eentence, and not only after the words." ' 

And it also appears not infrequenlly nowadays in 
the phrase, You are to know — tiius and so, mean- 
ing. You should know, You ought to know, It be- 
hooves you to know, thus and so ; and constantly in 
the colloquial phrases, I have to go here or there, I 
have to do thus and so. The phrase, This house 
to let, wliich some uneasy precisians would change 
into This house to be let, is quite correct, and has 
come down to us, as it will be seen, from the re- 
molest period. 

Now. when Anglo-Saxon was becoming English 
by the dropping of its few inflections and the lay- 
ing aside of its light bonds of formal grammar, the 
form of the infinitive which remained was natu- 
rally the one which was indicated, not by an inflec- 
tion, but by a preposition. At first, and indeed for 
a century or two, the inflected termination was 
retained, but it would seem merely from habit, 
with no significance attached to it. Tiius in the 
passage from Chaucer's "Troilus and Cresseide" 
quoted in the last chapter, the first line is, — 

"The double sorrow of Troilus to Mien." 

It in Chaucer's day, our forefathers were b& 
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gaaaag to dfop the w and the syllable of which ft 
was port, and JMtnraA of ta l^rrrm aod to Hi 
write ta list aod tm ia^e, as we do. But the}' 
t» telle, as we do not ; the final r, which appean 
in old. and in some modem forms of certain verbs, 
I bdog in ju place, no t by mere acadeat, but 
I temnaot of the old innnilive. Hence, too, this final 
^was sotneUmes pronounced, as every student of 
Chaucer knows. The dropping of old plurals ol 
verbs and nouns in em (a great loss in the lattet 
case. I think) left many words ending in sileol 
pteceded by a double consonant, — a form which 
began to pass rafudly away in the latter part of the 
sixteenth centoiy. but which may still be traced in 
our orthography ; for instance, the very verb io lie 
line from "Troilua and Cresseide." If we do not 
write tellen, there is no etymological reason why we 
should not write tel. The cause of the present 
form of the verb is. that in Anglo-Saxon it was a 
dissyllable, and that in dropping the last syllablei 
only its essentials, the vowel and the following con- 
sonant, were removed. The double consonant is 
now retained in some words, and the silent vovvd 
in some others, as lave and live, for orthoepical 

To return to the formation of what the grammap 
rians call the future indicative tense, and to the 
tenses of the subjunctive mood. These, they tell 
us, are formed by means of auxiliary verbs. But 
that is a very misleading representation of the case, 
consequent upon the endeavor to keep up the fic- 
tion of formal grammar in English — the make- 
believe system. In fact, the auxiliary theory is a 
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mere clumt'y sham. In / am loved, I will go, 
there are no auxiliary or really helping words. 
Neilherword needs the help of the other, except, as 
other words do, for the making of a sentence, which 
each of these examples is, completely. In lam 
loved, and / will go, am and wcH are no more 
helping verbs than exist and determine are in the 
sentences, I exist loved, and I determine to go. 
Loved and go will each make a perfect sense with 1 
and without any help — I loved, I go. In the sen- 
tences I am loved and I will go, loved and go are 
rot verbs. The former is a participle, or verbal 
adjective, the latter a verbal substantive. The 
Anglo-Saxon had not even any seeming auxiliary 
verbs. Its use of kabbati, beon, luillan, magan, 
cunnan and }>wi ^Z. e., have, be, will, may, can, 
might), does not convey the notion of time and 
contingency, but simply predicates possession, ex- 
istence, volition, necessity, power; and hence came 
those phrases by which we speak of action or exist- 
ence in the future or under supposed circumstances. 
I will tell is in old English, I will tellen, and this 
is merely the verb / will joined to the infinitive 
or verbal substantive tellen. From the latter the 
last syllable lias been worn ; but none the less / 
•fvill tell is simply I will to tell. The dative per- 
taining idea is conveyed, *'. e., my will is to tell, 
my will is for telling, or toward telling. Thus / 
can love is merely I can to love, I am able to 
love; and so it is with the phrases I might love, I 
eould love, I would love, I should love. They 
are all, not verbs or parts of verbs, but phrases 
formed by the use of the indicative present of one 
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verb with the infinitive or verbal substantiTe 
other. 

By this discarding of inflected tenses the 
Itsh language has gained, not only in simpltd 
in flexibility and variety. The Latin ]an| 
for instance, has, for the expression of I migb 
and also of I could, and of I would, and of 1 1 
— love, only the single inflected form aim 
whereas we are able to express, in regard 
same time of action, four very marked and diflc 
shades of meaning, w hile we are entirely freed J 
the grammatical restraints and complications 
posed by inflection. The Latin folk were obli 
to reihember six forms for this one tense, and 
were able to make no distinction in tense 
the ideas^ of possibility, power, volition, : 
gation^in connection with future action. 



. Amarem 


I. Amarem us 


. Am are*, 


a. Amsrelis, 


. Araaret. 


3. Amarent. 



Whereas in English we, by a simple chanj 
the subject, noun or pronoun, say, — 



Wc 1 ihould. 

Yon (nccording to the menning 

They [_ to be conveyed) 

But we do not thereby form a tense of the Vi 
Could absurdity bt; more patent than in the as 
lion, not only that tn/g/tt and should are a | 
of the verb to love, but that several words coi" 
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ing thoughts so widely different as / might foVe 
and / should loi't, are actually the same part of the 
same verb? A consideration of the difference in 
meaning of those two sentences, of their radical 
difference, or rather their absolute opposition, the 
one expressing possibility, the other obligation, and 
of the fact that, according to the English gram- 
marians, they are equally parts of one so-called 
tense, the imperfect subjunctive, which in Latin is 
a tense, amarcm, will make it clear that in English 
we have not merely substituted one tense form for 
another. We have done away with the tense j we 
have done away with all tenses, except the present, 
or indefinite, and the past. We have found thai 
those tenses are all that we need ; that with tTie 
forms significant of present and of past action, or 
being, or suffering, we can express ourselves in con- 
formity to all the conditions of time, past, present, 
and future. 

As we have dealt with tenses, so have we with 
voices. The English verb has but one voice — the 
active- And not only has it no passive voice, but 
there is in the language no semblance of a passive 
voice. The Gretk, who must have three numbers 
to his nouns, one for an individual, one, the dual, 
for two, and a third for more than two, was also 
not content without three voices — the active, the 
passive, and one which was in sense between those 
two, which has been called the middle voice, but 
might better have been called the reflective voice. 
Thus we say I wash, I am washed, I washed my- 
^dfj the Greek, expressing the same facts that 
^■tf expressed by these English phrases, said 
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three words, tola (/ouo}, iotntiai {Icuontai), Om\ 
(^elousameen') . Now, the English graniniariaas U 
their hapless pupils that /<» Aff wojA*:*/ is the passi' 
voice of the verb to vrask. It is no such thing 
If / am Tvaskcd is the passive voice of / -wcsi 
equally is / -wash myself its middle voice. Bi 
no English grammarian known to me, or that 
ever heard of, has set forth such forms of speed) 
as / saaihed myself as a middle voice. It is 
sentence, as much so as / washed yokn ; and 
myself is no part of the verb lo Tvash. no more 
am ; and / am -aiashed is no pari of anj- verb, but 
a complete sentence, with a subject and a predicate 
consisting of a verb and a participial adjective. 
The reason why, although I am u-asAcd is set down, 
by the English grammarians as a part of the verb 
io wasA, I -wash myself, is not, plainly is that thft 
Latin language, upon which our English gramma- 
rians have formed their system, and to which their 
rules have been as much as possible assimilated, 
has a passive, but no middle voice. Had there 
been a middle voice in the Latin, there would have 
been one in the English Grammars, and we should 
have been lold that one part of the verb to wash 
was I shall have washed myself, although we could 
separate this tense thus : / probablj- shall by tea 
o'clock have nearly washed or bathed myself. 

We have done away with the passive voice ia al| 
its moods and tenses ; and we have no passive forv 
of the verb whatever, not even a passive participle. 
We express the fact of passivitVi or the recipience 
of any action , by some verb, aiid the perfect parlici* 
pie of I he verb expressing that action; and tlii* 
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perfect participle we apply to ourselves or to olhera 
as a qualification. In technical language we make 
it a participal adjective, that is, a word which quali- 
fies a noun by representing it as affected or modilied 
by some action. Thus we say, a good man, or, 
a loved man; and in these phrases both ^oorf and 
loved are adjectives qualifying man. To be loved 
is no more a verb than to be good. According 
to the English grammarians, we can conjugate the 
former, in all the moods and tenses of their so- 
called passive voice. But so we can the latter. 
1 am good, We are good, 

Thou art good, Ve or you are good, 

He is good, Thej are good. 

This is conjugation as much as / am loved. Thou 
art loved, and so forth, is; and it can be carried 
out, of course, to I shall have been, or I might, 
could, would, or should have been — cither good 
or loved, it makes no difference which. But that 
is n^t_conjiigation in cither case; it is the mere 
forming of sentences. When a Greek boy wished 
to express his conviction that at a certain lime 
future, if he had done what was wrong, or had not 
done what was right, certain unpleasant conse- 
quences would have followed, he said in one word, 
jtiii/io/iru {tctupsomai) , which is a tense of the verb 
ti^iui {iuplo). But the English boy uses instead of 
this one word a sentence made up of a pronoun, 
two verbs, and two participles: he says, I shall 
have been beaten. Of the verbs, the iirst, shall, 
expresses a present sense of future certamty, 
obligation, or inevJtableness. Thus Dr. Johnson 



l^ys, / shall love is equivalent to " it will be so th^ 
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I must love," The second verb, Aave, 
possession. He says, I shall have — whatj 
thing. 

{something, 
a beating, 
been beaten. 

ffave cannot have one meaning in two oi 
instances, and another in the third. Of tjj 
perfect or delinite participles, the first, 61 
presses past existence- He says, I sht 
been — what? Something, or in some cc 

r a bad hoy. 
I shall have been J dclicient in mjr li 
{_ bciien. 

By what process can, or in consequence 
necessity does, dcftt have one meaning 
of these instances, and another in the thirc 
by the union of the verb of existence with th 
feet or definite participle of an active verl 
English language can and does express the i 
encc of action, i. c, existence under action. 1 
fore the perfect participle of the verb of exij 
united to that of an active verb expresse; 
perfected recipience of action. But, accord! 
English idiom, we cannot use Aecn without pi 
the idea of possession between it and the 
To express a completed existence, we say 
Aeen, but / Aavc been. Therefore our 
boy, when he says, I sliall have been beat* 
in other words, It will be so tliat I must pt 
the perfected recipience of the action of be; 
Truly, a long and lumbering equivalent 
phrase ; but so are, and so must be, all 
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ions and paraphrases of idiomatic or egurative 
brms of speecli. None the less, however, is / 
■hall have hccti beaten a sentence ; and this sen- 
tence, thus made up of a pronoun, with two verbs 
and two participles which have no etymological 
rel ation s, English grammarians call a tense, the 
future perfect tense of the passive voice of the verb 
to beat ! Could there be better proof that the Eng- 
lish verb has neither future tense nor passive voice ? * 
The simplilication of our language, which has 
left the English verb only one voice and but two 
tenses, has given only one case to the English 
noun, the possessive, or two if we reckon the 
nominative, which, strictly speaking, is not a case. 
The English noun has no objective case. English 
[rammarians tell us that it ha's, and that this case 
is governed, and agrees, and is put in apposition, 
' and what not. But the truth is, that the English 
language, although it expresses clearly the objec- 
ti ve relatio n, does it without case, and merely by 
pQsition , arrangement in logical order. One of the 
niles of the English grammarians is that, "Active 
verbs govern the objective case," or, according to 
another form, "A noun or pronoun used as the 
fibject of a transitive verb or its participles must be 
the objective case; as, William defeated Har- 
Id." Here, therefore, we are told Harold is in 
the objective case." How, then, is it with this 
itence ? — Harold defeated William. No change 
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has been made in the word Harold; it is in 
same case in both seatences. It has simpl 
ch ange d ils position, and so its relation. In I 
former sentence, Harold is the object, and Willii 
the subject, of the action ; in the latter. Hand 
is the subject, and William the object. But wh| 
in language could be more absurd or more confid 
ing to a l earner than to say that a mere change i 
the place of a word makes a change Tn ils~case 
And so, as to the rule, "A noun or pronoU 
used to explain or identify another noun is put \ 
apposition in the same case; as, WilHara, the Not 
man duke, defeated Harold, the Saxon kingJ 
Here we are told that duke is in the nominativi 
case, because it is in apposition with William, am 
that king'xs in the objective case, it being in apposi 
lion with Harold. But let the words be men 
shifted, without any inflection, and let us rca 
Harold, the Saxon king, defeated William, the Nt 
man duke; which is English, and might have bed 
truth. In what case iiere are kivg and duie'i 
Clearly they are in no case in either examplef 
They are simply subject and object, or object an< 
subject, according to their relative positions. 

We are told by one of the latest English gram- 
marians, in his etymology of pronouns, that, "T( 
pronouns, like nouns, belong person, numberf 
gender, and case." This is a notably incorrect 
assertion. Upon two of these points, nouns 
pronouns are remarkably unlike ; upon one olhef 
they are correctly said to be alike; upon thi 
fourth, the assertion is untrue as to both. 

Pronouns and nouns have number; pronouiu 
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lave person, nouns have not; pronouns have 
wo cases — the possessive and the objective, nouns 
tut one — the possessive. The rules given in 
English Grammars for the syntax of nouns, apply, 
t'lth a single exception, to pronouns only, and 
re founded chiefly upon the persons and cases of 
ae latter — the forms /, viy, inc. We, our, its, 
0'hou, thy, thee. You, your. He, his, him. She, 
rrs, her. It, its. They, their, them, to which there 
■ no corresponding forms in nouns, except the 
lossessive in es, which has been contracted to 's, as 
F we were feeling our way towards its entire 
ibolition. Disappear it surely will, if we find that we 
an_do_without it, and that, for instance, yohn coat 
is just as precise and apprehensible as "John's coat. 
One of the pronoun cases is visibly disappearing — 
jhe objective case whom. Even in the fastidious 
•Saturday Review " we sometimes find ivho as the 
ibjecl of a verb. Our pronouns, however, are still 
Inllected, and have cases ; and of pronouns, active 
Verbs <Jo govern, or rather require, the objective 
To our few pronouns, then, may be applied 
ill those rules of construction which rest upon case- 
which, borrowed from the Latin language 
kml thrust upon the student of English, are an- 
lounced in our Grammars as the laws for the 
l|yntax of the vast multitude of nouns. 

Thus far, as to the positive likeness and unlike- 
Bess of nouns and pronouns. They have also a 
Begative likeness, as to which they are misrepre- 
lented in all English Grammars, as in the one 
ibove cited. Both nouns and pronouns are without 
fender. There is no gender in the P-nglish Ian- 
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guage. Distinctions of sex are expressed by Eng- 
lish folk ; but this fact does not imply the existence 
of gender in the English language. Sex is gen- 
erally, although not always, expressed by gender; 
but distinction of gender rarely implies distinction 
of sex. There are thousands of words in Greek, 
in Latin, and in French, which are masculine ot 
feminine, and which are the names of things and of 
thoughts that can have no sex. The Latin noun 
pcnna, a pen, is feminine ; and so is the French 
tahlfy a table. These words hav e gend er, although 
the things they signify have no sex. The corre- 
sponding English nouns are said in English Gram- 
mar to be of "the neuter gender." But they are 
of no gender at all. 

Gender in language belongs, not to things, but to 
words. It is one of the most barbarous and foolish 
notions with which the mind of man was ever vexed. 
One or two examples shall make ihis plain. Bean is 
the French adjecdve expressing masculine beauty; 
its feminine counterpart is belle ; so tliat a fine man 
has come to be called a beau, and a beautiful wo- 

I man a belle. But. notwithstanding this, women, as 
the fair sex, are called in French Ic beau sexe — the 

I reason being that in French, sex, the word sexe, ia 
masculine ! All languages afflicted with gender 
are covered with such irritating absurdity ; so that 
ihis distinction of words is the bane and the torment 
of learners, whether to the manner born or not. 
For instance, in French, one is in constant dread 
lest one should commit such blunders as to speak 
of masculine breeches — the name of tliat garment 
in France being, with line satire, feminme. And 
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, with all this complicated provision of gender — 
rather by reason of it — these languages are 
letimes unable to distinguish ses A case in 
St is this passage from "Gil Bias:" — 

pe fis la lecture de mon ouvrage, que sA majestfi n'entendil 
Mdb plaisir. Ell« t6moigna qu'cUc 6tait contcntc dc mou" — 
t VIII. Chap. 5. 

'his passage tells us that Gil Bias read his work 
, monarch, who was pleased and who expressed 
sfaclion. But although every word in the ;wo 
fences, except the participles and the verbs, has 
der, it is impossible to learn from this passage 
•ther the monarch was male or female; as ira- 
Bible as it is to do so from my paraphrase, which 
urposely made without distinction of sex. The 
sr of the two sentences is bewildering to the 
imon sense of an English reader who knows 
context. It is, ^^^ showed that 5^5 was satis- J 

with me. Now, the she was a man — KingI 
ip IV. of Spain. But in defiance of sex, the^ 
inine pronoun is used because majesty, not the 
lity or the condition, but the word majcstk, is 
inine I Here sex is not expressed by gender j 

the lack of necessary connection between ses 

gender is manifest. 
English we express only sex; that is, 
ely have different words to express the male4 

the female of living things. The human male J 
call man, the human femule, woman; so wc^| 

boy and girl, father and mother, brother ; 

r, uncle and aunt, bull and cow, horse i 

e, bullock and heil'ur, buck and doe, cock and 

and so forth. But even in cases like thesCr' 
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anmujr, fbr instance, b Dot tbe feminine fni 
word tnan, or gir/ of ioj, or dx of biuk, 
(Oik. (Id Anglo-Saxon nvr=nian is 
ni/= woman is of neuter gender!) And all 
such instances as actor, actress, kunter, huKt% 
tigress, the name of the female is a femii 
oi the name of the male, this has no effect 
coostructioQ of the sentence ; the distinctii 
is still one purely of sex, and not of gende 
further : in pronouns, although they represei 
belonging to the tivo sexes, there is no di 
of gender whatever; and, what is the n 
markable, considering the ado grammariai 
about gender, none even of sex, except in oi 
bcr of one person. /, thou, tac, you, tAeJ 
and all the rest, except Ac, she, and /'/, refer 
culine and feminine persons alike. lo the p 
of the third person singular we have a relic o 
forefathers' inflected tongue. The Anglo-£ 
pronoun was masculine he, feminine he4. neute 
which are respectively represented by our ke 
it. But here, again, the distinction is of sej 
of gender, and would be so even if it were ca 
through all the persons, f/c, she, and // are m 
words that stand fur male, female, and se 
things, and their forms are not affected by 
" governing " or requiring power of the other \ 
in the sentences in which they appear. Thei 
then, no gender in the English language, but 
distinction of sex; that is, merely, we do not ( 
woman a man, a hen a cock, or a heifer a bid 
This being true, it is impossible that there ca 
■greemcnt in gender of nouns or of pronoi '" 
The one case of English nouns, the poE 
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s equally without power in the sentence, upon the 

itructure of which it has no effect whatever. It 

merely expresses possession, and its power, confined 
to that expression, "governs" nothing, require^ 
potbing, "agrees" with nothing. The reason of 
hich is, that English adjectives and participles- are 
ithoutcase, as they are without niinilicr and with- 
put gender. In Latin every word qualifying a 
joun in the genitive or possessive case, or closely 
'elated to it, must be also in that case. Thus we 
^ee upon the tide-pages of the classics, sentences 
crammed with genitives like the following: Albii 
.Tibulli, Equitis Romani Elegiarum aliorumque Car- 
inioum, Libri IV. ad optimos codices emendati, 
curft Revercndissimi, Doclissimi, Sanctissimi CaroH 
Sensonis ; that is. Four books of the Elegies and 
.other poems of Albus Tibullus, a Roman knight, 
restored according to the best manuscripts, by the 
,care of the most reverend, learned, and holy Carl 
Benson. Here, in Latin, because Tibullus is in 
the genitive or possessive case, the words meaning 
Konian and knight must also be in that case; so 
.with the word meaning other, because that mean- 
ing poems is in the genitive ; and of course so with 
those meaning most reverend, most learned, and 
tnost holy, that these may agree with Carl Benson. 
.This is syntax or grammatical construction. We Eng- 
lish folk have burst all those bonds of speech forever. 
It must have been with some reference to this 
topic that Lindley Murray has vexed the souls of 
generations by proclaiming as the tenth law of 



English grammar, that "One substantive governs 



■noiher signifying a different thing in the possessive 
Truly an awful and a mysteiious utterance 
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It is about substantives and the possessive casi 
what about them? I can believe that the ^ 
lypse is to be understood — hereafter ; I will i 
take to parse "Sordello" — for a consideratiot 
I admit that before the Yankee Quaker's tent 
! sit dumbfounded. I cannot begia, or '. 
begin, to understand it, or believe that it t 
is, or will be understood by any man. 

The assertion that it is a law of the Ens 
guage that conjunctions connect the sained 
and tenses of verbs, may be confuted by i 
example to the contrary, such as, " I desi^ 
have pursued virtue, and should have bet 
warded, if men were just." That sentence is 
English ; and yet in it the conjunction and cm 
what are, according to Murray and the oLhCB 
lish grammarians, two moods and three tensfl 

But I must bring this chapter to an end;* 
may well do so, having shown my readers 
government, and agreement, and apposition 
gender have no place in the construction t 
English sentence, that tense is confined tc 
necessary distinction between what is passin 
may pass, and what has passed, and case, t 
simple expression of possession. This beinj 
condition of the English l&nguage, gramma 
the usual sense of the word, — i. e., syntax ac 
ing to etymology, — is impossible ; for infl 
forms and the consequent relations of words ai 
conditions, sine qua iion, of grammar. In spei 
or writing English, we have only to choose the 
wo rds and put th em into the right pl aces, respe 
no laws but those of reason, conforming to r 
but that wh ich we call "logical." 
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NOTE. 



The views set foith in " The Grammarless Tongue " 

as to the English verb have met with an opposition which 
I looked for, and which, indeed, has been less general 
and'violent than I expected it would be ; for the reason, 
I am inclined to think, that the article in question had 
the good fortune to express the opinions to which many 
silent and unprofessional thinkers on language — among 
iwhom I was until I began these articles — had been led, 
independently of authority, and by the mere force of right 
reason, 

My assertion that the English verb has but two tenses, 
that it generally does not agree witli the nominative in num- 
ber and person, and the like, bring upon me the charge, 
not of error, but of blundering, misstatement, ignorance, 
and impertinent self-assertion. (I take some pleasure in 
the recapitulation.) As to the general non-agreement 
of the English verb with its nominative case, it is too 
manifest to need a word of argument. And as to whether 
a man in Liking this position may jusdy be held guilty 
of ignorant antl impertinent self-assertion, I cite the fol- 
lowing passage from Sir John Stoddart's " Universal 
Grammar." 

" The expression of Number is another «ccidental property of 
the verb, and belongs to it only in so far as the verb roay be com- 
bined with the expression of perEOn. . . ■ The verb ia equally 
■aid to be in the Eingular or plural whether it has or has not 
distinct tenninalions approprialed to those difTerent numbersi 
we call /love singular, and ive lovt plural; hut tt is mnnitest 
that in all such instances the expressif i> of number exists only 

Now, it is the calling of things what tliey are not. in 
order that the terminologj- of English Grammar may 
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correspond to that of the Greek and Latin language^ 
which I think pernicious. 

Upon some of the points in question, I cite tlie follon 
ing passages from Crombie's " Etymology and Syntax 
the English Language." Dr. Crombie. an Oxford Docto 
of Laws, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, is one od 
the profoundest, and closest, and least pedantic thinkci 
that have written on our~Bubicct ; and his work (froi 
the third and last edition of which — London, 1S30 — 
quote), was made a text-book for the class of Englis 
literature hi the London University. Dr. Crombie i 
examining the argument of an English grammariaii 
which is to tliis ellcct. If that only is a tense which h 
one inflected word expr esse s an affirmation with tim« 
we should in English have but two tenses, tlie prescn 
and past in the active verb, and in the passive 
at all, — the very position that I have taken, "But," tl: 
writer. Dr. Beattie, adds, " this is a needless nicety, and, i 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatic 
art. If amaveram he a tense, nrhy should not amati 
fueram? If I heard be a tense, / did hear, I Aaw 
heard, and / shall hear must be equally entitled to thi 
appellation." This argument Crombie thus sets aside : — 

" How Eimplicity cm introduce confusion I am unable 1 
prcliend, unless we are to allirm that the introduction of Cred 
and Latin names, lo express nontHtities in ear taHguagt, \ 
necessary to ilhtstrate ^he grammar and nimptifr the study ol 
the Iangua(;e to the English Echolar. . . . Nny, further, if it bt 
k needlees nicety to admit Chose only as tenses wJiicti arc fomc4 
by inflection, is it not equally a needless nicety to admit 
cases only which are formed by varying the termination? AW 
if confusion be introduced by denying I had ktard to be a temc 
why docs not the lenrned author simplily Che doctrine of Engltd 
nouns by giving them sii cases — a *(Bf , of a king, ioOrfiri 
king, a Hug, O ting, viilk,frem, i'«, or *v a h'ligf This, ttucl^ 
vn>u!d be to perplex, not to simplify. In short, the inconsUl 
of those grammurianR who deny Chnt to be a caie which u 
formed by inflection, yet would load us with moods and ti 
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not formed by chnnge of terminalion, is bo pulpable as lo require 
neither illuslrntion nor argunienl to oppose it. . . . Why do not 
these gentkraen favor us with a dual number, with a middla 
voice, and with an optative mood? Nay, as tliey are so fond of 
lEiuceas to lament that we rob them of all but two, why do they 
not enrich us with a first and second aorist and ■ faulo foitju- 
htrtt" {pp. 118, 119.) " Whether amatus fiieram be or be not 
% tense is the very point in question ; and so far am I from ad' 
fitting the affirmative as unquestionable, that I contend it has 
no more clnim to the designation of these than U,^ti nrM — no 
more claim than amandam est miki, omari ofortet, or amandm 
amm have to be called moods. Here I must request the reader to 
' - in mind the neceaaary disiiaetion between the grammar of 
■ language and its capacity of txpresiion. . . . Why not give, 
•■ Engtisti cases, taa king, of a king, -with a king, etc.? The 
;aiode is certainly applicable, whatever may be the consequences of 
that Hpplication, A case surely isaseasilyformedby anoun and 
k prepositional a tense by a participle and an auxiliary." (p. 131.) 
*■ What should we think of that person's discernment who should 
contend that the Latins had an optative mood because aiinam 
iegtres signifies, I wish you would read ? It is equally absurd to 
say that we have an imperfect, preterpluperfect. or future tense ! 
,or [hat we have all the Greek varieties of mood, and two voices, 
'because by the aid of auxiliary wordti and definitive terms we 
^BontrTve to express these accidents, times, or states of being. I 
«onifder, therefore, thatictf kavt no more casts, maadi, Itiuti, er 
veieti in onr languagt — as far as its grammar^ not its capacity 
of expression, is concerned — than we have variety of iermina- 
tiom to denote these dllferent accessory ideas." — p. 127, ii8- 

But upon this point I cite also the following passage 
from a yet higher autliorit)', — Bosworth, — in tlie front 
rank of the Anglo-Saxon and English scholars of tlie 
worlil, who speaks as follows upon tlie subject, at p. 189 
of the Introduction to his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. The 
passHge, it will be seen, touches what I have said, and 
upon voices and cases as well as upon tenses. 

"What is generally termed the passive voice has no existence 
!n Anglo-Saxon, anymore than in modern Eiglish. The Anglo- 
Saxons wrote. He is lufod, he is loved. Here is is the indicative 
indefinite of the neuter verb v/esoH, and lufod, loved, is the past 
participle of th« vtrb tufiau, to love. Ir parsing, every word 
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should b« considered a distinct p«rt ofapetch. T0 a iim^ 
called ndnlive case in English, as re^in Latin, becauEC Ul 
tish phrase is not fomied bj inQectlon, but by the auxiliai] 
to a. If auxiliaries do not form cases in English noui 
should the/ be allowed to form various tenses and * ; 
voice either in the English, or in its parent, the Saxon?' 
Ic matg been la/ad, I may be loved, instead of being c 
potential tnood passive, maeg is more rationally com 
verb in the indicative mood, indefinite tense, first singull 
the neuter verb in the infinitive mood alter the verb ntaeg 
IB the perfect participle of the verb lufian." 

This view is exactly the same, it will be seen, 1 
which is taken of the subject by Crombie ; and, i 
it is hard for me to understand bow any man of cc 
sense, who thinks for himself, can take any other, 
worth here supports the main position taken i 
Grammarless Tongue," which is in effect, to i 
worth's words, that in analyzing the English sentence * 
ery word should be considered a distinct part of epecc 
every word, auxiliary verbs as well as ansiliary pre 
tions, as he regards them in his analysis of what f 
grammarians call Che first person singular, pres 
dicative. potential mood, passive voice of the y 
love — / may be loved. That is the point i 
whole question. 

Against the position taken tn the foregoing C 
as to the so^alled tenses which are formed by the q 
of a verb and a participle, — that tlie verb retaini 
proper meaning; e. g:, that in I have loved, havt 
presses possession, — a position impregnable, I t 
argument, — two of my critics have directed the si 
leeble ridicule. One says, " He, therefore, wd 
loved, has, in his possession, an abstract completed ^ 
bearing tlie name ' loved.' "Such a person may n 
excused for inquiring with some anxiety what h 
do with it." Another flouts the pretensions of ■ 
who dared to write about language, and yet " d 
that a participle could be the object to a verb." 
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Now, ti, the first place, Bosworth's dictum — say 
rather his primal law of English construction — that, in 
parsing, every word should be regarded as a distinct 
part of speech, covers tliis ground entirely. The case 
of a verb followed by a participle is no more than any 
other excluded from the c peration of that law, which, 
indeed, as we have seen, Bosworth himself illustrates 
by an analysis of tlie so-called tense I may be loved. 
What I have written upon this point is therefore merely 
an expression and particular enforcement of a general 
law recognized by the_/Bc/7c frinccps of British Anglo- 
Saxon scholars. But I am not left without a particular 
justification of my view of tiie relation of the auxiliary 
verb to its participle. Dr. Crombie, explaining the 
difference between tlie tenses which some grammarians 
have called the preterite definite, / have ■wrilien, and 
the preterite indefinite, I -wrote, furnishes me with the fol- 
lowing opinion in point: — 

" When an action is done in a time continuous to the present 
instant, we employ the auxiliary verb. ThuE, on finishing a 
leltcr. I say. I have written my letter, i. e., T f assets (now) li» 
JSniiietl action of turitiag a letter. Again, when an action i» 
done in a space of time which the mind assumes as present, or 
when we express our immediate jtoi.ifjiiaa of things done in that 
.^Bce, WE use the auxiliary verb. ' I have this week written sev- 
enl letters,' / liavt nmo Ike per/eclion of -writing several Ittttn 
finished this week. These phraseologies, as the author last 
quoted justly observes, are harsh to the ear, and appear exceed- 
ingly awkward; but a little attention will suffice to show that 
they correctly exhibit the ideas implied by the tense which we 
have at present under consideration." — Etymology, etc., p. 166. 

Upon the same subject, one of my critics has the fol. 
lowing passage, which is useful in enabling me to illus< 
fate my position : — 

"All participles are adjectives, and cannot, without being 
made substantives by the prelixing of the article, or in some 
■imilar way, be uied as objects to transitive verbs. We can 
course, say, He fosits tie coHditianed ; but we cannot say, Ht 
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f«$itf t»«dUian€d. or, H* poitttses cemdHipmed. Tn the third 
place, suppose we admit that a participle could be th* object of 
a trnixitivc verb, ond Hist I fsssrss eonditieaed cipnsatd w'lM 
we me:tn hy / tavt eoadilianed ; is Ihcre not one respect in a^iick 
/ lore CBHditioned or / Aai't levtd dillcrs from / ka-vt mmuji 
We can certainly sbjf I ka-ct lovtd tie orran ; but can we 
ta<f I kavt MOHty Ikt taut t / iazt iua/ed tie /m doca i 
Eomcthing; / iazt a iunl tit foa means nothing." 

Clearly all participles are adjectives when they aw 
predicated of the subject, or used to qualify a noun. 
That is so obviously true that it hardly needs to be 
asserted. Thus, in / am good and / am loved, good ami 
loved are cqiiiilly adjectives, as in a bad matt and C 
hattd man, bad and haled arc also adjectives. But I 
am not so sure that tlie prefixing of an article, or the likCi 
is the condition and sign of use as an object of a tnio»- 
itive verb. I am overwhelmed with such a tremcndou* 
illustration of the use of participles, as Ife posits Hu 
conditioned. It takes me back, however, to the days 
when Tappan and Henry led my youthful steps through 
the flowery paths, and fed my downy lips with the sweet 
and succulent fniits of nietapheezic. Of tiiis experience 
I retain sufficient mcmoiy to admit, with shame and con- 
fusion of face, that we can say, He posits the conditioned, 
ami that we cannot say, Jle posits conditioned, or Ht 
possesses conditioned. But when, stepping down from 
the sublime of the conditioned, I reflect that although we 
may say of Paddy, /fe io/lstie praiie.we may not say, 
//e bolts prat ie, or, He possesses pratie, and yet that w 
may say. He bolls praties, and even, He likes Salting 
pralies, I am comforted. I admit that although we may 
say, / Aave laved the ocean, we may not say, I hast 
money the bank, unless we would talk nonsense, 
that is because loved the ocean, which in one case is the 
object of the verb have, is sense, and money the bant, 
which is its object in the other case, is not sense. As a 
phrase or sentence may be the subject of a verb, so it 
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may be its object. For example, in the sentence. He 
likes bolting, the participle, although no article is pre- 
fuced to it, is the object of the transitive verb likes; but 
in the more complex, fuUy-clevelopeO, and well-rounded 
sentence, He likes bolting praties., the object of the verb 
is bolting praties. 

I have called BngHsh the grammarlesa tongue ; btit it 
merits that distinction only because it excels in its supe- 
riority to inflections, and its regard for the logical se- 
quence of thought, all other languages of civilized Chris- 
tendom. Compared with Greek and Latin, the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages, and even the German, 
may be called grammarless. Indeed , the tendency to 
the laying aside of inflections showed itself early in the 
Latin tongue, in the very Augustan period of which we 
find in the best writers the germ of our method of ex- 
pressing action in combination with the idea of time, by 
the use of the verbs sig:iifying existence and possession, 
Jp combination with participles. Cicero, instead of De 
■Bsare satis dixi, s.iid, " De Ciesare satis dictum habeo " 
>- 1 have said enough of Cffisar ; and Cmsar himself 
" copias quas hahehat faratas" instead of para- 
-the forces which he bad preparetl.* Now, will 
; pretend that when Cicero said habeo dictum — 
\ have said, he used the word habeo without the idea of 
, and yet that he used it with that idea when 
! said habeo fomum — I have an apple? 1 think no 
|De will do so who is competent to write on language at 
~" ind should there be such a person, I confess at once 
lat I cannot argue with him. We do not approach 
i ch other near enough to cla sh. And as to the ques- 
ins whether English verbs have real tenses, and what 
ia the force of "auxiliary "verbs in all c.ises, I shall le.ive 
ihem without full her discussion, me:ely giving my readers 
ui example upon which to ruminate. If I shall have 
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foHowed is a tense, the future perfect tense of ^ 
to/olitno, in which the verb sAa// do< 
rit)', aiid the verb have docs not express posscssiofll 
becomes of that tense, and what is the meaning of 
verbs, w)ien, instead of saying, 1 shall have fbllowe 
so long to-morrow, we say, I shall to-morrow ha' 
lowed him so long, or, 1 shall to-morrow have » 
followed him, or, I shall have so long followed h 
morrow? If a tense may be split in pieces ajid sea 
about in this way, and its component parts, each o( 
a word in constant and independent use, may reb 
their divided condition the same modiiied meani 
lack of meaning which they have in combinatii 
would seem that the constriiction of Enghsh, acco 
to the grammarians, is so absolved from the laws a 
son, which hold on all otlier subjects, that any 4 
sion of it in conformity with those laws must') 
tirely superfluous and from the purpose. 

A volume like this is not the place foi 
even ivcre 1 inclined thereto; but I will notice J 
two of the remarks elicited by the foregoing ^ 
from vmters who, I am sorry to say, were not pre' 
ignoramuses, but men of sense and some phifi 
acquirement, because these examples will shoiwtj 
and temper of even the ablest of my opponc 
of them sneered at the views set forth in that clfi 
because, among other things, they were those of a 
who "could make iniiV"/"" a fiitiire perfect," mean 
shall have been beaten. As to tliat point, I cite ll 
lowing passages from a grammarian of aulhori^:- 

" The third future, or paulo post Tuture, of the pass! 
respect to si^ilkation (§ 139), and form is derived fw 
perfect passive, of which ft retains Die augment, lubsti 
nfiii for the termination of the perfect passive. It is the 
only necessary to take tlie ending of the second person [ 
pnEsive in i- ^o., i-), and change the m into s^ai — rtnif^ 
4ii), ftTtit.^11." — Bullman, % 99. 

"The third, ot paulo post fiilurc, i« properly,! 
and m signification, compounded from the perlbct a 
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Tt places what is past or concluded in the future; «. g., f, soJir 
nU<^ ,H.<!»r,<;rt. ih, i mg£f« •fir*. Mn.sis ff,l.j— The city will ha 
been perfect 1 J orgenized if such a watchman oversee itj i. , 
disposita eril, not disfoneiur." — Ibidem, J 139. 

This is Greek, as I learned It. I do not pretend 

write a new Cratj-liis, or profess to be able to do so 

Another of my censors is facetiously severe upon 

man who ventures to write oa language, and yet himsc 

uses such phrases as " a young-eyed cherubin," ar 

" ponin^ the gutter," This writer, although he figurt 

in the Philological Convention at Poughkecpsie, seen 

not to know that cherubin came into our language froi 

the Italian c/teru&ino, and tliiit until a very late peric 

the form cherub was not known. And as to the pa 

ticular phrase I used, if my very scomfid censor wi 

take a poor mariner's advice, and overhaul his litt 

Shakespeare, he will find, in a passage famous (amor 

the ignorant) for its beauty, the following lines : — 

" There'i not the BtnallcEt orb which thou bcholdest 

But in hiB motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins." 

MerchaHt of Vcnict, V. 1. 

Now, if very learned and scornful professors of pi 
lology ^'ill not, before criticising a poor layman like m 
and before figuring at philological conventions, make ther 
Bclvesacquainled with such familiarpassages of poetry 1 
that, why, all the worse for me — and for Shakespeare. 

As to " poning the gutter," tliat is a city boy's name fi 
& city boy's amusement. In winter, when a hard frost h; 
fiU^ the gutters with ice, boys make slides on ther 
and as tlicydush down the slide and run up again to tal 
a start from the head, they cry out one to another, " Pt 
the gutter." Therefore, although the origin of the fii 
word is unknown to me, I said of my young-eyed die 
ubin, that " five years ago he, nistic, was milking tl 
Coiv, or urban, was poning the gutter." 

With tliis answer I shall leave my critics in charge ( 
ni> leptitation, and tlieir own. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



IS BEING DONE. 



TO a man who has reached what Dante calls 
the middle of the journey of our life, nothing in 
the outside world is more remarkable than the un- 
conscious freedom with which people ten or fifteen 

' years younger than himself adopt new fashions and 
fangles of dress, of manners, and of speech, except, 
perhaps, their persistence in these novelties after 
the absurdity thereof has been fully set forth and 
explained. His ditficulty is, that for a long lime 
he does not see — does not unless he combines, un- 
usually, quickness of penetration and readiness of 
reflection — that what seems so new and strange to 
him seems to younger people neither strange nor 
new. The things are new, indeed, to them, but 

I only in that they are not yet old ; they are not nov- 
elties that disturb their peace as they disturb his. 
He wonders that that beautiful girl of seventeen goes 
about in public unconcerned, and in fact almost 
unnoticed, — that is the strangest feature of the 

r case, — in such amazing apparel as would ten years 

I «go have made her mother the laughing-stock of the 
Whole town, and which yet she wears as calmly as 
If from Eve's day down the sex had known no othei 
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garmeats. Why should she not? The fashion of 
to-day is all that she knows of fashion, and she 
cares to know no more, except for the sake of 
curiosity. All the rest is to her in the keeping of 
history, where she may, perhaps, in an idle mo- 
ment, look at it, and find it food for wonder or for 
laughter. In it there is nought to her of personal 
concern. 

When does a fashion cease to he new ? When 
does it become oldP when obsolete? Before these 
questions can be answered, we must know the 
measure of time used by him who asks them. 
What would be new to a young elephant of thirty 
or forty years would be old lo an aged cony of nine 
or ten; what to the butterfly of a meadow and a 
summer would date from the beginning of all things, 
would hardly be a memory to an eagle that had 
soared for ha!f a century above half a continent. 
What is new to one man may be old to men only 
five years younger than he, and to men'ten years 
younger, obsolete. Few truths are more diiRcult 
of apprehension than this, apparently so obvious 
Few mental faculties are rarer than that which gives 
to a mature man the prompt, intuitive recognition of 
the fact that there are human beings whose opinions 
and habits, if not worthy of consideration, must yet 
be considered, to whom that which is to him a part 
of the present is not merely unfamiliar, but shut out 
umong the things of the past as completely as the 
siege of Troy, or the building of the Pyramids. 
Five thousand years ago, five hundred, fifty, five — 
what is the difference as to that which is beyond 
the grasp of consciousness, out of the record of ex 
perienceF 
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This elasticity of the standard by which the new is 
measured, is in no respect more worthy of consider* 
ation than in that of language. Unless a man is n 
monster of pedantry and priggishness, — and, in- 
deed, not then, — the words and ihe forms of speech 
he uses are not made, or even chosen, by himself- 
The first condition of language — that it shall be b 
means of communication between men — forbids the 
near approach to a vocabulary or a construclion 
' which is, even in part, the work or the choice of any 
one man. As we get our food and our breath from 
the earth and the air around us, so we get our lan- 
guage from our neighbors — not the language in 
which we work out and discuss questions in science, 
in art, or in letters, but thai which serves the needs 
of our daily life. A little comes to us from abroad} 
but this is mere spicery, much of which is neither 
wholesome nor appetizing. 

A fastidious precisian in language might carrj* 
his nicety"so far as to leave himself almost speech^ 
less. A man must speak the language of his peo- 
ple and his time. As to the first, there can be no 
doubt; but what is his time? Generally, to-day. 
If A hears B use a word or a phrase to-day which, 
although it is entirely new to him, has a meaning 
that he readily apprehends, and that saves troublet 
and " will do," he will use it himself, if he has need, 
to-morrow. And so it will go on from mouth to 
mouth, until within a 3ear it may pervade a neigb* 
borhood ; and in these days of railways and news- 
papers, a year or two may spread it over a whole 
country. The child that was in the cradle when 
the new word first was spoken, on going t 
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it a part of the co^nmon speech. For thai 
child it is neither new nor old; it simply is. And 
that impression of its farnsff, unknown origin — for 
" I am " expresses the eternal — the child will carry 
through life, although he may afterward learn that 
it was new when he Brst heard it. But to him 
who was a man when the word came in, and who 
reflects at ail upon the language that he uses, 
it will always have upon it the stamp of newness, 
because it is one of the things of which he remem- 
bers the beginning. 

In bad eminence, at the head of those intruders 
in language which to many persons seem to be of 
established respectability, but the right of which 
to be at all is not yet fully admitted, stands out the 
form of speech is being done, or rather, is being, 
which, about seventy or eighty years ago, began 
to affront the eye, torment the ear, and assault the 
crommon sense of the speaker of plain and idiomatic, 
English. That it should be pronounced a novelty 
will seem strange to most of my readers ; for we 
have all heard it from our earliest childhood. But 
so slow has been its acceptance among unlettered 
people, so stoutly has it been resisted by the let- 
tered, that we have heard it under constant protest; 
yet it is so much used, and seems to suit so well the 
mental tone of those who now do most to mould the 
common speech, that to check its diffusion would be 

hopeless undertaking. But to examine it may be 
worth our while, for the sake of a lesson in language. 

Mr. Marsh says of this form of speech, that it is 
an awkward neologism, which neither conven- 

tCCi intelhgibility, nor syntactical congruity de- 
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mands," and that it is the contrivance 
grammarian. But that it is the work of an; 
inarian is more than doubtful. Grammarians, 
all their faults, do cot deform language nitl" 
tastic solecisms, or even seek to enrich it 
and startling verbal combinations. They 
resist novelty, and devote themselves to fori 
that which use has already established, 
hardly be that such an incongruous and ridic 
form of speech as is being done was contrived 
man who, by any stretching of the name, shoi 
included among grammarians. But, never"^ 
it is a worthy offspring of English grami 
fitting, and, I may say, an inevitable const 
of the attempt to make our mother tongu) 
herself by Latin rules and standards. Sod 
cise and feeble-minded soul, having been 
that there is a passive voice in English, at 
for instance, building is an active partici{^ 
builded or buill a passive, felt conscientious d 
at saying, The house is building. For whs 
the house build? A house cannot build; it t 
built. And yet to say, The house is built, is 
(I speak for him), that it is finished, th{ 
" done built." Therefore we must find som 
that will be a continuing present tense of ih 
sive verb to be built ; and he found it, as he tho 
in the form is being built ; supposing that, b 
introduction of the present participle, expressi 
continued existence, between is and built, h« 
modified tlie meaning both of the former an 
latter. Others, like liim, half taught and 
taught, precise and fussy, caught up the 
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which seemed lo them to supply a deficiency in their 
passive voice, and so the infection spread over Eng- 
land, and ere long into this republic. It was con- 
fined, however, to the condition of life in which it 
Jjad its origin. Simple-minded common people and 
those of culture were alike protected against it 
by their attachment to the idiom of their mother 
tongue, with which they felt it to be directly at 
irariance. 

To this day there is not, in the Old England or 
|be New, a farmer's boy who has escaped the 
contamination of popular weekly papers, who would 
pot say, While the new barn was a-building, unless 
lome prim schoolma'am had taught him to say, 
was being built; and, at the other extreme of 
culture, Macaulay writes, "Chelsea Hospital was 
building," "While innocent blood was shedding," 
"While the foulest judicial murder that had dis- 
graced even those times was perpetrating." 

Mr. Dickens writes (Sergeant Buzfuz's speech), 
"The train was preparing." In the "Atlantic 
Monthly" for May, 1869, I find, "Another flank 
movement was making, but thus far with little 
effect ; " and in the " Brooklyn Eagle " for June 13, 
1869," St. Ann's Church, which has been building 
for nearly two years on the corner of Livin^jston 
and Clinton Streets." I cite these miscellaneous 
writers to show modern and common usage, mean- 
ing to set up neither the "Brooklyn Eagle" nor 
Mr. Dickens as a very high authority in the use of 
■ language. 

And thus, to go no farther back than the Eliza- 
bethan period, Bishop Jewel wrote, "Some othe' 
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there be ihat see and know that the Church t 
is now a building, and yet, not onely refrain 
selves from the vvorke, but also spurne dowi 
other men have built up," (Sermons, Ed. 1 
fol. F- vii.) "After the Temple was buyldec 
was in building, and rearing, Esdras the pi 
read the Law of God." {/dem. G. vi.) 
Bishop Hall, "While my body is dressing, m 
an effeminate curiosity, nor jet with rude a 
my mind addresses herself to her ensuing 1 
and Shakespeare, 

" and when he thinks, good esBjr man. 
His gre«Uiess i» a-ripening." 

Henry VIIA 

Thus Milton wrote, "While the Temple 
Lord was building;" Bolingbroke, "The 
had cried out loudly against the crime whic 
committing!" and Johnson wrole to Bosi 
"My 'Lives' are reprinting." Hence we see 
the form is being done, is being made, is b 
built, lacks the support of authoritative usa]^ 
the period of the earliest classical Enghsh 
present day. That, however, it might do 
if it were consistent with reason, and conl 
to the normal development of the languaj 
there would be no growth of language. Bi 
very consistency and conformity it lacks, 
see why and how. 

The condition sought to be expressed by is 
done is not new in any sense. It is neither 
shade of thought nor a new-born idea, 
contrary, it is one of the first conditions thi 
expression. It has been expressed in mai 
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guages from remote ages, and very completely in 
English for centuries. At best the phrase is 
merely a new name for an old thing already well 
named. Those who use it seem to me to disregard 
the fitness of the forms of speech by which the 
[bought which they would present has been uttered 
by our best writers and speakers. For example. 
Hamlet says to the king, of the slain Polonius, that 
the latter is at supper, " not where he eats, but 
where he ts eaten ; " and the words fully express — 
there has never been a doubt suggested by the most 
microscopic commentator that they express — -just 
what Hamlet meant, that the eating of Polonius 
was going on at the time then present. " Is eaten " 
does not mean has been eaten up. It is in the 
present tense, and expresses what has been called 
"the continuous recipience of action," as much 
as I cat expresses continuous action. Hamlet goes 
on to say, "A certain convocation of politic worms 
are e'en at him," So Hotspur says, — 

^" Why, look you, 1 am -oihipfd and scoured with rods, 
NtttUd and stung with pismires -akiH 1 ktar 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke." 

It was not necessary for Hotspur, although he spoke 
of time present, to say, " 1 am being whipped, 
being scourged, being nettled, being stung, when I 
hear," or for Hamlet to say that Polonius was being 
eaten, although the worms were at him while the 
prince was speaking. 

It will be of some interest to observe how this idea 

has been expressed in various languages, including 

English. It may be, and has been, expressed, both 

^^partkipially and verbally. In the New Testament 
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(i Peter iii. 20) there is the following passage 

the original : ir \uii/ati A'iie, xaraaicitti^tiiiiti!; ai^tiaHi 

which, in our Cnglish version, is translated thus: 
"In the days of Noah, while the ark was a-frefar^ 
ing." Here the last clause represents the Greek 
passive participle present used absolutely with 
substantive, according to the Greek idiom. In the 
translation of 1583 we find, "when the ark 
a-building;" in thai of 1557, "while the ark aW 
preparing;" but in Wycliffe's translation, madi 
about A. D. 1380, "In the days of Noe, when th( 
ship was made." The last form, which corre- 
sponds to Hamlet's " not where he eats, but wher* 
he is eaten" represents the imperfect subjunctive 
passive, "cum fabricarelur area" of the VuJgatCt 
from which Wycliffe made his translation. In lh< 
account of the building of Solomon's temple is ai> 
other passage (i Kings vi. 7), which serves il 
illustration : " And the house, when it was in builii 
ing, was kuilt of stone made ready before il wi 
brought thither ; so that there was neither hammer,< 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house 
while it was in building." Here, "when it was in 
building " is represented in the Septuagint version' 
by i" lu oixoSo/thaOai uiiiir (the infinitive passive)^ 
and in the Vulgate by " cum adificaretur " — again: 
the imperfect subjunctive passive. The German 
translation gives in the first instance, "da man die 
archa zuriistctc" when they prepared or fitted out 
the ark; in the second, " und da das haus gesctzt^ 
•ward," and when the house was founded ; at the 
end of the verse, "in building" of the English ver- 
sion has its exact counterpart in " ini baucn." The 
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French version gives, in the first instance, 'pendant 
y«* Varchc se bdlissot't," which, according to the 
French idiom, is, while the ark was built; and in 
the second instance, both at the beginning and the 
end of the verse, en batissant la maison, that is, in 
building the house. In the Italian version we find, 
jne passage, " guando la casa fk cdificata'' 
which is, literally, when the house was built; and 
menlre s' cdifcava," w\i\\e it built itself, an idiomatic 
Jbrm for while it was built; and in the other, ac- 
cording to the same idiom, " mcntrc s' apparccchia- 
va r archa" while the ark was prepared. Now, all 
these versions express the same facts completely, 
not only each one of them to those to whom the 
respective languages are vernacular, but com- 
pletely to every man who has acquired a knowl- 
edge of all these tongues ; and in all of them we 
find either the verbal substantive form, was in build- 
ing, -was a-prcparing, was preparing, or tiie 
imperfect verbal form, ivas built, was prepared. 
In no one of them, not even in the Greek with its 
present passive participle, is there an approach to 
such a phraseology as is being done, is being tutlt, 
which in Latin, for instance, could be represented 
only by the use of the obsolete participle present 
ens, and the monstrous construction ens /actus est, 
s adtficatus est. 

In the form is a-doing, is a-making, the u is a 
taere degraded form of on or in ; as in ten o'clock 
O' represents of the. Such words as doing and 
making are both participles and verbal nouns. 
When we say, I am doing thus, I am making this, 
they are real participles. When we say. It was 
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^H long in the doing, It was slow in the making, 

^H are verbal nouns. For example, in the followj 

^H passage from Ascham's "Schootmaster," jt is pi 

^^M that -weeping, learning, and rttisliJtingt are 

^H no less than grief, trouble, and /ear ; — 



"And when I am called frDm him 1 fall an weeping, b 
whatever I do eUe but Icarnitig U full orgrieT, trouble, an 
and whole mUliking unto mc." 

So in the following passage from Barrow (S 
mon XIII.), on going, \\\\\z\\ we nowadays 
down into a-going, is as much a noun as rest i 
put at rest : " — 



■■ Speech it 
spring that >>i 



ndeed the rudder that cteercth buniar 
teth the wheels of action on going." 



In the Anglo-Saxon, the participle and the vc!\ 
loun were distinguished in sense and in form 
participle ending in ende, the verbal noun in 
In the lapse of time, and by the simplifying pi 
cess which I have before mentioned, these two ti 
minalions were blended in the form ing, whi 
represents ih era both. Hence has arisen the di( 
cully of those precise people who were not contt 
to speak their mother tongue as they learned it fr<j 
their mothers, and who undertook, not only to cr 
iLihe, but to take to pieces and put together in 
new shape, something the structure of which th( 
did not understand. If, in their trouble about 
active present participle, they had looked into B 
Jonscra's Grammar (for he, like Mihon, was a scho" 
as well as a poet, and wrote an English grammar, 
Milton wrote a Latin accidence), they would havest 
that he said that, " Before the participle present. 
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t have the force of a gerund ; " and a gerund, they 
)|Dight have learned, was a Latin verbal noun (taking 

s name from g't^ro, I bear, I carry on), used to express 
(the meaning of the present infinitive active, under 
certain circumstances. Jonson cites, in illustration of 
his law, this line from Norton, " But there is some 
grand tempest a-brcwing towards us," which they 
would have done well to consider before making 
their improvement J for I think that, even now, one 
of their sort would hesitate to look up into a lower- 
ing sky, and say, There is a storm det'tig- drezvcd. 
He would be laughed at by any sensible Cape Cod 
£sherman or English countess. To this day we 
say, — every man and boy of us who is not fitter 
for Bedlam than many who are sent there, — There 
is a storm a-brewing, as our forefathers have said 
ibr centuries. So, in "The Merchant of Venice " 
,(Act II., Scene 5), Shy lock, says to Jessica, ^^H 

" I am right loath to go : ^^^^ 

There in Gome ill a-bretuinff toward my rest; ^^^| 
For I did dream of inonej'-bags to-night." 

Thia a, which represents in, is said, by Mr. 
Marsh, to have been dropped (by writers, I sup- 
pose he means) about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. It might better not have been 
•diopped at all ; but it began to disappear before 
that time. Witness this passage in Cotton's trans- 
lation of Montaigne's Essays, a masterpiece of 
Idiomatic English, which was produced about the 
year 1670 : — 

A slave of his, ft vicious ill-conditioned fellow, but that li«d 
Uie precepts of philosophy often ringing in his ears, having, foi . 
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some offence of his, been ■(ript, by Plutarch's coffin 
•■ Viii ■a-JUfi/im^malt^Tttt at firet tiiat he did notdcs 
tic" — Book U. "Of Anger.* 

That the suppression of ihe a is a loa 
clear, from consideralioo of this example, 
deniable, that the phrase "whilst he was w! 
tHig&i be misunderstood as meaning, w 
he was whipping a him. Its meaning 
mined only by the context. But so is the 
of nearly half the words in any senteiK 
however. Cotton had written " whilst he 
whipping." there would be no oppcrmnity 1 
mistaking of the verbal noun tt'hipping k 
present participle ■whifping. The distlnctic 
twcen these two intimately-related parts of' 
may be clearly exemplified by the folh 
tence : Plutarch was whipping a slave, 
the slave was a-whipping he told his r 
in this whipping, he set at nought his o' 
principles. Here no one can fail to see at 
the first Tvkipfing is a participle, and that tl 
is a noun ; and a moment's consideration will 
to any intelligent person that the second »Ag 
is also not a participle, but a verbal noun, 
in " a-whipping" were the article, (hat 
cide the question ; for the article, definite 
nitc, can be used only with a substantive. T 
illustrated even by the phrase "ago," whi 
sometimes heard ; for, when a gentleman ren: 
"Here is a rum go," without meaning any all 
to spirituous liquors, or if, with such alii 
speaks of "a go of gtn," the anguish that I 
llicts upon the well-regulated grammalici 
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is caused merely by his placing the first person 
present indicative of the verb to go in the relation 

in which it can be properly parsed only as a noun. 
But the a in the phrases, While the slave ^vas a- 
whipping, While the house was a-building, While 
the thing was a-doing, is not the article, as I have 
said before, but a mere corruption of in, or on, the 
change of which to a was caused, clearly, by that 
lazy carelessness of speech that tends so much 
to the phonetic degradation of language. Either 
on or in, however, determines the substantive char- 
acter of the words to which it applies. As, for 
example, if the gentleman just referred to speaks 
of "going on a bust," the preposition, no less than 
the article, shows that he is so reprobate, so lost to 
Murray and to Moon, as to treat the verb burst as 
if it were a noun ; and his omission of the r from 
the perverted word is not only a striking instance 
of the addition of insult to injury, but a warning 
example of the phonetic degradation of language, 
and of man. 

The nature of this noun of action, and of the 
simple, strong construction which it admits, is 
finely shown in this pregnant passage from Hobbes 
("De Corpore Politico," Part II., chap. 2) : — 



" In the making of a Democrncj there pBBseih n 

) the sovereign and any subject; for, while the Detnoc- 
•■making, there is no sovereign with whom to contract." 

Here the word making is, in both instances, the 
Roe part of speech, the representative of the same 
nd in the same relation; and the writer who 
luld change the latter to. While the democracy is 
ade, must also, that his language may not 
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be at variance with itself in one sentence, chaagC 
the former, and read, In tlie being made of a dfr 
ntocracy, or, what is the same thing, la a 
racy's being made. 

The latter course of this idiom of in. o», 
with the verbal noun may be traced, and the period 
of the concoction of is being may be approxiniati 
by a comparison of the heading of chapter ui 
of " Don Quixote," as it appears in the principal 
English translations. The original is as follows 

" De la libcrdad que did don Qiiixotc a rouchoB 
que mal dc tu grado los Hcvabsn dondc no quisicran yt." 

Shelton, in 1612, rendered it thus: "Of 
liberty Don Quixote gave to many wretches whfl 
■were a-carrying perforce to a place they desired 
not." Molteux, A. D. 1719, gives, "How Doi 
Quixote set free many miserable creatures wh) 
■were carrying, much against their wills, to a plaa 
they did not like." Jar\"is, whose translation wai 
published in 1742, has it thus : " How Don QiJtxotO 
set at liberty several unfortunate persons who 
carrying much against their wills where they had 
no wish to go." But in the edition of Jarvis's trans' 
lalion published A. D. 1818 " carrying " is changed 
to "being carried." 

This change indicates the latter part of the seveD< 
tecnth century as the birth-time of is being. And 
in fact the earliest known instance of its use occurti 
in a letter by Southey dated 1795. Coleridge used 
it, and Lamb, and Landor; yet after three-quarters 
of a century it is pronounced a novelty and a nuiJ 
sance. It made no little stir when it was first 
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brought here, and it was adopted at once by many 
people — of course those who wished to be elegant. 
I have heard of an instance of its use, afler it had 
become in vogue among such people, which illus- 
trates one of the objections to which it is obnoxious 
— that it represents an act as going on (« being) 
and as completed {done) at the same time. A 
gentleman CLillcd early in the evening at a house 
with tiie ladies of which he was intimate. The 
dooF was opened by a negress. a bright, pompous 
wench, in one of the Madras kerchief head-dresses 
commonly worn at that time by such women. She 
needed not to wait for his inquiry for the ladieS) 
but welcomed him at once ; for he was a favored 
guest. "Good evenin', sar ! Walk in, sar. De 
ladies bein' done gone to de uproar." " Gone to 
the opera I Thank you, I won't come in. Til see 
them ihere." "No, sar, I didn't saydey done gone 
to de uproar,'' but, with a slight toss of the Madras 
kerchief and a smile of superior intelligence, " dey 
bein' done gone. Walk in, sar. Ole missus in de 
parlor; young missus be down stairs d'recly." My 
grandmother told me that story, which she heard 
from the gentleman himself, in my boyhood, neither 
of us thinking that it would be thus used to expose 
the absurd affectation in speech at which she 
laughed. From the negress's point of view, — that 
is, the " done gone " point, she was as right in lier 
'bein' done gone " as those whose speech she aped 
were in their " is being done," and " is being built." 
To her, done gone expressed a going that was 
finished, a completed going. But the ladies were 
in process of going, not going or " gwine; " that 



and 
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would have expressed an act too much in' 

according to the oew light she had seen 
language; and so she boldly dashed at I 
uiog present of a completed action — * 
gone." She was more nearly right in t* 
than some learned linguists are in the 
For the phrase under consideration is n 
tinuing present of the, passive voice." 
ciples done, built, etc., are not passive. 1 
perfect participles, as we have seen befi 
being is merely a present participle. Tb 
of the two, therefore, cannot express 
and continuing passivity ; it merely bringsj 
ously together the ideas of the present ai 
Tlie combination of do and go by 
whites and the negroes of the South, chiefl 
forms done gone and goae done, is not w, 
logical and absurd ; nor is it without 
like respectable precedent in English 
Witness these passages from Chaucer : 
" That ye unto your flontie bb trcwiy 
Dane Iter brtn wedded al your horae ( 
This is the linal end of all this thin;. 
Ltgcnd of Good n'oi 
" And 1 woM geve him nil that faU 
To his chnmbcr and to hie hols; 
1 ■a-oli Jo paint tiith pure gold 
And t«pitc hem full manifold." 

TAi Duekeu, \ 
" Bid him ereepe into the body 
And de it goat lo Alcionc. 
The queen e, there she lieth alone." 

Ibid.. 1. 

And Indeed the Southern provincial use^ 
go is capable of formulation into teneea, % 
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«re not for the prejudice in favor of other — in 
le present dehcate condition of the country, I will 
Dt say better — usage, might claim the attention, 
nd even the adhesion, of peopk like those who 
dopt IS being done — who shunan idiom as they 
■ouid be thought to shun a sin, and who must be 
Krect, or die. For example : — 



INDICATIVE MOOD. ^ 


PKSSXKT AI 


D IMPERirecT 


TEMBB. M 


Simgalar. 
I done. 


1. We un 


PlMrat. J 

8 done, J 


Yer done, 


3. You u 


8 done. m 


He dune. 


3. They L 

PEkFECT. 


ns done. m 


I gone done, 
Yer gone done. 
He gone done. 


I. We un 
3. You u 

3- They 


9 gone done, 1 
B gone done, j 

ns gone done. ] 
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I done gone done, 
Yer tlone gone done. 


I. We un 

3, You u 


s done gone done, 
s done gone done. 


Ht done gone done, 


3. They t 


ns done gone done. 


I gnine done, 
Yer gwine done. 
He gwicie done. 


I. We un 
3. You u 
3- They l 

URE PERFBCT, 


18 gwine done. 


I gwine gone done, 
Yer gwine gone done 
He gwine gone done, 


t. We un 
3. You u 
3. They L 


s gwine gone dono, 
s gwine gone done, 
ns gwine gone done 


CtBltra dtsanl. 





Here, I submit, is as regular and symmetrical a 
fiwm of conjugation as can be found in any English 
imar. In some respects it is more so. For 
Distance, the ambiguity of the singular jyou and the 




plural you is obviated by the tise of yer for Ha 
second person singular, and you uas for the i 
person plural. Of these two pefsons, on this s«- 
tem, there can be no confusioa. I gmine ^nu^wt 
is as reasonable a part of the verb to do as 1 1 
or will kave done. 

But the full absurdity of this phrase, the ess 
of its nonsense, seems not to have beea bilbert* 
pointed out. The objection made to it is, that % 
tiniles a present with a " pas.3ive," or rather a 
perfect participle. But this combination is of fre- 
quent occurrence, and, of itself, is quite unobjco 
tionable. For instance, "He, being fbreToamed di 
ihe danger, fled." And there is a combination of thB 
same participles which seems yet nearer in mean^ 
ing to the one under consideration. A lady wifl 
Bay to her servant. Why can't you set the lablt 
thus, or so, without being told every morning? 
That is good sense and good English. In Cotton'i 
translation of Montaigne's "Apology for Raimond 
de Sebonde " is this passage, which contains 
like construction: "There is more understanding 
required in the teaching of others than in being 
taught." Here we have also sense and Englishi 
and that being admitted, it will seera to some 
persons a full justification of the phrase, "while 
the boy is being taught." It is not so, however. 
Florio, writing nearly a hundred j'ears before 
Cotton, translates the same passage thus; "More 
discourse is required to teach others than to be 
taught," using Ihe infinitive in both parts of thei 
sentence. The likeness between the infinitive and] 
the verbal noun is so close that the latter may. 
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almost always be used for the former, although 
the former may not be used for the latter. Mon- 
taigne used the verbal noun in both instances. 
His sentence has merely an elision of the article 
before the last verbal noun, and in fuU is, "There 
is more understanding required in the teaching 
of others than in ike being taught." This elision 
is common, and appears in the lady's question to 
her servant, which in full is. Why cannot you 
set the table thus without [what? some object] — 
without the being told? 

What, then, is the falal absurdity in this phrase, 
which has been so long and so widely used that, to 
some people, it seems to be an old growth of 
the language, while it is yet in fact a mere trans- 
planted sucker, without life and without root? It 
is in the combination of is with being; in the 
making of the verb lo be a complement, or, in 
grammarians' phrase, an auxiliary to itself — an 
absurdity so palpable, so monstrous, so ridiculous 
that it should need only to be pointed out to be 
scoutL'd. To be — called by Latin grammarians 
the substantive verb — expresses mere existence. 
It predicates of its subject either simple absolute 
existence or whatever attribute follows it. To lie 
and to exist, if not perfect synonymes, are more 
nearly so, perhaps, than any two verbs in the lan- 
guage. In some of their meanings there is a 
shade of difference, but in others there is none 
whatever; and the latter are those which serve 
ou> present purpose. When we say. He, being 
forewarned o! danger, fled, we say, He, existing 
1 ioiewarned of danger, Red. When we say that 
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[ ifasa be I ifirfirit. » 
Aafl be • 

To 91^ 
Ihtuijii. Aat a tkiae ■* ben^ done k oot 
t» s^ (n lapect of the hat cm p artid pfcs) tl 
', at ifae I 
tine, bat (ta reject of tfaa wbole pbiaae) .1 

whicfa is DO I 
otbo- than to say due it e 
is dooe ; whidi b exactly what those wfaa^ 
pbrasc do iwt meaii. h nteans that if i 
ati>-thing; bw bi fact it Beans Dothiog. and b tlit 
most iacongnKNis coralnnalioo of words and idt 
that trvn* attajned r eq«ect a ble usage in any ciTUiaed 
language. 

This absurdity b cloaked by the formation of /« Al 
from parts of three verbs, which gi%-es us suck 
dissimilar forms as is for the present tense, : 
for the past, and Ar/wg" for the present participle. 
Il seems aa if in is being tlicre ^s■e^e two verbs. 
We may be sure that if the present participle of 
to he were formed like that of to love (/aving) 
we should never have heard the phrases ies being 
done or is ising done, 6cs icing built or is ising 
built. This nonsense is hidden from the eye and 
deudened to the ear by the dissimilarity in form of 
is and being. We may rightly use to have as a 
complcment.to itself, and say have had, or even had 
had, bfciiuse we can have having, possess posses- 
sion. Hut we cannot be being,* exist existence. 
To be bfing is merely to be ; nothing more or less. 
// is being i» simply equal to it is. And in the 
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upposed corresponding Latin phrases ens /actus 
ns tedificaliis est (the obsoleteness of ens as 
, participle being granted) , the monstrosity is not in 
he use of ens v;\\.h. /dcius , but in that of ens with 
The absurdity is in Latin just wiiat it is in 
English, the use of is with being, the making of 
he verb to be a complement to itself. 

But it is strongly urged, and speciously matn- 
ained, that to be and to exist are not synonymes 
?hen the former is used as a so-called auxiliary 
■erb. In the words of one critic, "The verb is, as 
; copula between a subject and a predicate, is no 
lynonyme with the verb exist. It does not affirm 
he existence of either subject or predicate. It is 
mfly the sign of connection, the coupler, direct- 
Hg the reader to think subject and predicate in 

That there is a difference between the significa- 
ion of a verb used independently, and that which it 
tas as a so-called auxiliary, seems to me, with my 
resent light, a mere fiction of the grammarians, 
rhose rules are, in my judgement, valuable only in 
lose rare instances io which they conform to rea- 
son and common sense, in behalf of which I have 
dared to do battle. 

This very notion that the verb is a copula, ful- 
iilling the functions of a coupler in a sentence, is 
one of those against which, in boyhood, I beat my 
inapprchensive head in vain. Now, apprehending 
it. I believe it to be the merest linguistic fiction with 
which man ever was deluded. The verb is t!ic life 
e sentence. A sentence is an assertion, direct 
T hypothetical ; and it is the verb, and tbi^ verb only, 




whkfa ssBcrts. A ia e i tion a its [ 

stTc ^laracieristjc- Trae, in i 

seasubjcdandpndcatt; botti 

and we migbt ihiK»t taj an i 

of the verb, whose office is to movc^ 

be ibe engiae that pniptia the train of tib 

not the coupling that keeps it toother. 

The substanti^'c verb to bt expresses 
and whether used by itseli* or id coDnecd 
participle or an adjective, it does ootli 
But existence may be simple and absolute 
be modified by the relations of its subjecl 
condition or quality. In the sentence " Sol 
simple existence is predicated of Socrate 
thiii, "Socrates speaks," a certain act, tl 
tstcncc together with a certain conditiott 
tcnce. is predicated of him. For it is as 
as it was when Aristotle said it, as true c 
as of Greek, that the assertion "Socrata 
is equivalent to the asserUon "Socrates is s] 
Now, it seems to me clear that the difiere 
twccn " Socrates is " and " Socrates is speali 
mfrirly thai the formt:r predicates simple e: 
of Socrates, and the latter, existence and soi 
more. The participle speaking modifies, I 
limitation and expansion, the assertion of t 
it. "Socrates is speaking" is equivalent^ 
rotes exists speaking." So when we sal 
mnn is loved, is haled, is condemned, we s^ 
that tin; loved, haled, or condemned cond 
that in which he exists. And even the s 
"llie man is dead" is equivalent, neither m 
Icrni, to llie other, "ihc man exists dead^ 
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»8t example should provoke, even in those who 
ccept its predecessors, a smiling doubt, and a sus- 
icion that this example is fatal to my view of the 
leaning of lo be, it must be by reason of a mis- 
pprehension of the meaning of the verb exist as it 
1 used in this construction. If exist must mean 
Uerally is alive, and nothing else, we cannot accept 
: sentence "the man exists (is alive) dead," as 
he equivalent of " the man is dead." But an objec- 
ion resting upon this assumed ambiguity can be 
quickly set aside. The existence predicated by the 
Lantive verb lo be is not necessarily one of life, 
i>ut one that is predicable alike of things animate 
|Uid inanimate. We say that a planet, a country, 
I town exists, or that it does not exist, i. c, that it 
e, or is not ; as Virgil made ^neas say_/i(// Ilium, 
[fr as we might say, using the verb to be in two 
ienses to express the same fact. The man was, and 
i not; in which sentence was predicates an exist- 
i past, and is not, a negative existence present; 
p negative existence being no more a contradiction 
1 terms than a negative affirmation. So when we 
lay, The man is dead, we merely predicate of him 
ft dead existence, which so far as he is concerned 
; no existence at all in this world, as far as we 
now ; but so far as we are concerned with him aa 
the subject of speech, is a mere change in the con- 
dition of his existence. With a ruined city or a 
dead man before us, the existence of either palpa- 
K|>lei though changed in its condition, we say. The 
pty exists no more, or. The cily is (exists) ruined. 
IThe man exists no more, or, The mar, is (exists) 
lead. To this sense of the word exists lile is not 
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more eiisemiul in the oae case th;ui i 
This conatruing may easily be lidiculi 
quite sure that it will outlive any rid* 
may provoke, and that it affords the 01 
ble explanation of the intimate significal 
phrases as those which have just bee 
illustration. 

Home Tooke, as if to leave an exampi 
set aside of the identity of ts and exist, 
following remarkiible sentence in his dialoi 
Prepositions." B. asks whether good-bre 
policy dictated a certain sharp criticism 
Johnson and Bishop Lowth. H. repliej 

"Neither. But a quality which passes for bi 
nntute ; and whicih, in spite of hard blowG and 
would make me rather chuse in the scale of beini, 

m.istiSr or a mule than a moiikej or a lap-dog-." J^ 

I. 370. ed. 179S. 4 

Now, can any man who has preserved 
senses doubt for a moment that •' to exist a m 
a mule " is absolutely the same as " to be a 
or a mule?" And can such a person believe 
the phrases, io be a mule, to be slubbofa, a.\ 
beaten, there is the least shade of differei 
meaning of the verb to be 7 that it has o 
ing when it is followed by the noun, mult 
same when it is followed by the adjective, , 
but anotlier when it is followed by the f 
beaten, viWich is but a kind of adjective? ] 
such a difference, then the verb must have tl 
meaning before the adjective a/raid in the \ 
He is afraid. But a/raid is merely ■ 
participle of the verb affray — afTrayed, afei 
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same as the old parliciple afeared, from the Anglo- 
Saxoa afacran , and how and when did the verb 
io be change its meaning by the mere contraction 
of affrayed into afraid? 

But it is said that the use of is with being involves 
no absurdity, because here being does not mean 
€3sisting. but continuing. In illustration of which, 
the phrase, The anvtl is being struck is given. 
That, we are told, is equivalent to, The anvil is con- 
tinuing struck. "Being struck implies a process. 
a continuity of some sort beyond a simple instant. 
Is afErms the being struck of the anvil." Let us 
examine that position, and see if it relieves us of 
confusion and ambiguity. Keeping to Noah's ark, 
let us say, The ark being finished, the hippopotamus 
declined entering it. Does that mean, the ark con- 
tinuing finished, etc. ? The bond being given. Shy- 
lock lent the money. Docs that mean the bond 
continuing given, etc.? Plainly it does not, cannot 
mean, in either case, that, or anything like that. 
We find ourselves landed in the confusion and the 
ambiguity of assuming that in, "The ark being 
prepared," ic/«^ has one meaning, and in, "The 
ark is being prepared." another. But if we hold 
to reason, and regard being as always meaning 
existing, and preparing, building, as verbal sub- 
stantives that mean a -process, we have no confu- 
sion, neither ambiguity nor absurdity. The ark 
being prepared, means the ark existing prepared ; 
and. While the ark was in preparing, or was pre- 
paring, means while the ark was in process of prep- 
(u-ation. Is there a man of sense who can speak 
Inglish, who does not understand, In the build. 
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gf tke Jhmse to mean in the process of tfae 

o( the bouse? It is safe to say, not one. TU 

verbal substantive to iag; or, if ^-ou plesse, ti 

present participle used substantively, expresses. 

the apprehension of all men, a process. And sod 

phrases as Bemg' bm'It, bring done, must be 

absolutely, in a participial sense, as. The boiui 

being built, he went into it ; The thing being cJooeJ 

it could not be helped ; or they must be used siity 

stantively. For example, the folJowingpassage&oM 

the first book of Young's " Night Thoughts : " — 

■* Of man's mimculou* mistakes this bean 

The p»ltn : Th«t *i\ men (re about to live, 

Forever on Uie brink of being bom." 

Here being born is a substantive, equivalent Ut 
birth, as much a substantive as any single word at 
any language. Which may be shown thus: — 

Forever on the brink of 



We can say, His being bom at that time 
fortunate, as wall as, His birth at that time was 
fortunate. But, to meet the last and most specious 
suggestion which has been made in favor of thfr, 
is-bcitig or to-bc-bcing phraseologj-, that is merely 
predicates of its subject the being and the following* 
participle — we cannot say. He was birth ; and no- 
more can we correctly say. He was being bom. 
And so we may say. The anvil's being struck was 
evident; in which being struck means the blott 
which the anvil received, and which thus is the 
anvil's blow ; but we cannot correctly (/. c.-, logical- 
ly, in accordance with reason and common sense) 
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, The anvil was being struck, any more than we 
jCan say. The anvil was blow. If we wish to say 
that the anvil is in the continued recipience of 
<))lows, and do not wish to say substantively, The 
|invil is in striking, or a striking, or striking, we 
-^y with perfect propriety and clearness of ex- 
pression say, The anvil is struck, as Hamlet said 
Jpolonlus "is eaten." Is struck does not mean has 
t}een struck, as is eaten does not mean has been 
eaten : both express present continuous recipience 
of action. 

These comparisons and this reasoning are perti- 
nent to the consideration of what has been said in 
defence of the phrase is being done, because that 
phrase is not an idiom which came into the lan- 
guage in its unconscious formative stages, but the 
deliberate production of some pedantic writer of 
the last generation, who sought to make, in the 
words of one of his apologists, " a form of expres- 
nion which should accurately represent the form of 
thought," that thought being one which has been 

I fuUy expressed among all civilized peoples for thou- 
Baads of years ; and the result of his labors is, as 
might have been expected, a monstrosity, the illogi- 
cal, confusing, inaccurate, unidiomatic character 
of which I have at some length, but yet imperfectly, 
set forth. The suggestion has been made that, in 
the phrase under examination, is means becomes, 
and that the house is being built means, the house 
is becoming built. Now, if any man chooses to 

' Bay, The house is becoming built, I, for one, shall 
make no objection other than that he is setting aside 
a healthy and sufficient idiom, which has grown 
up naturally with the language, and is, in fact, Cf^ 
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eval with its btrlh, for a oew phrase whicb hJb 
nothing of force or of accuracy in its favor. Bui 
that is does, or by any possibility can, meam be- 
comes, that the verb of existence, the substanuve 
verb, can in any way represent or be rcpresenttd 
by another verb, the radical thought in wbkti is 
motion toward, entranfie into, is, I confess, bejwd 
my comprehension. 

The question is thus narrowed simply to tiui: 
Does io be being {esse ens) mean anything loore vt 
other than to be f Does it so mean logically, accord- 
ing to the common sense of men, and the spirit ami 
analogies of the language? For as to what it may 
be made to mean, what men may agree to accept it 
as meaning, there is nothing to be said. Bffft foc 
a good reason, means the flesh of the ox, and strak, 
for a like reason, flesh in large slices ; and iherefore 
beefsteak means the flesh of the ox in large slices. 
But there is no telling whether by the labors of those 
who wish to " slough off" old, uncouth forms, and to 
make " the form of expression accurately represent 
the form of thought," people may not be led to agree 
that it shall mean pium-piidding. 

What then should we do ? Should we say. While 
the boy was whipping. The room was sweeping, 
The dinner was eating. The cow was milking, The 
meat is cooking? Yes: why not? Why not, 83 
well as, The bell is tolling, The grain is ripening, 
The bread is baking? Could there be a more absurd 
affectation than, instead of. The tea has been draw- 
ing five minutes, to say, The tea has been being 
drawn live minutes ? Been being — is that sense, or 
English? — except to children, who say that they 
have been being naughty, thereby saying only thil 
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icy have been naughty. Yet the tea draws noth- 

.g, it is drawn ; the bread bakes nothing, it is baked ; 

le grain ripens nothing, it is ripened. But when 

we say that, The tea is drawing, we do not say that 

t is an agent drawing anylliing, but that it is itself 

a drawing. And so with regard to all the other 

examples given, and all possible examples. ' In 

Goldsmith's "Citizen of the World" (Letter XXI.) 

the following passage, descriptive of a play : — 

"Xhe fifth act began, and a busy piece it was; scenes shift- 
ing, trumpets sounding, drums beating, mobe hallooing, carpeta 
Iprcading, gunrdt, bustling from one door to the other; gods, 
* mons, daggers, rags, and ratsbane." 

Read the second clause of the sentence according 
to the formula is bcingdone. " Scenes being shifted, 
trumpets being sounded, drums being beaten, mobs 
hallooing, carpets being spread," and so forth. By 
this change the very life is taken out of the subject. 
No longer a busy piece, it drags its wounded and 
halting body along, and dies before it gets to raga 
and ratsbane. 

If precise affectation can impose upon us such a 
phrase as is being done for is doings it must needs 
e all idioms kindred to the latter from the lan- 
guage. Our walking sticks, our fishing rods, and 
our fasting days, because they cannot walk, or fish, 
ast, must be changed into to-be-walked-ivith 
sticks, to-be-fished-w ilii rods, and to-be-fasted-on 
days; and our church-going bells must become for- 
U>-church-go bells, because they are not the belles 
that go to church. Such ruin comes of laying pre- 
sumptuous hands upon idioms, those sacred mysle-- 
ries of language. 
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CHAPTER xn. 

A DKSUI-TORY DENUKCIATtON OF BNGUSH 

mcnoHARiBS.' 

A DICTIONARY is an explanatory word di- 
alogue -, and 3 perfect one will conUin the 
entire literary and colloquial vocabulary of a lan- 
guage ; that is, every simple word, and every com- 
pound word with a single and peculiar meaning, 
having the authority of usage respectable for an- 
tiquity, generality, or the eminence of the user. 
It would seem that such a catalogue could be 
certainly made, patient research and a not very 
remarkable degree of learning being the only requi- 
sites to i(s making. But, in fact, an absolutely 
perfect dictionary of any living language does not 
exist, and perhaps will never exist, for the reason 
that it cannot be produced. 

*lii l\\f Am prnEtni^e of ihiiclupla- u it w» ori^iiully pahLi*lked (in the "C^ 
»y" fui Miy, lUgl, 1 mntiwiFd ihu. biA > than lime bclon thi; wriling sf it, I 
luil tit*B\ tar iho fir<t liinf. of Titnch'a pfunphtel, "On Kwne Dcfidcacin in oar 
K«|lii)i I HnhmariM," of vhldi I had oniil ihen in Tain might ■ ught, cither m t 
buytm ibemtit t , Sinra that linie — dirinKioihekindn«Bof oacoHtitfnpnt- 
ten of Braihirhtwl A Cooipony'i Llbru; — 1 han bid m apfionatiiir ef naJbig 
Um doui'i ctilicliin. Tho diCTercDRi betwHD mT imimd prrdFcutar's pmcntiljai 
rfttwaulilwt and nvnniinM chiefly frani IhediHerenai of ihcideili *t cad. ^ 
lutnlibiL Ilia ditliounry b a philoJogicaL hiaTory oftht EaaeuaEC. wilh niiBmd»« 
BaaiplBI 1 mltit, a hand-book of tmy-^j rdenncc &r Iht gmcnl reader. I tian 
BodUbd B^ bT mr opinion aina nadiog Ardibiihap Trcncb a puipUei ; bal I 
hatt oHainad tho ulnnla|< of chiuf bii ' ' 
•annl impenaai puiuli. 
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Bailey's "Universal Etymological English Dic- 
ionary " was the first worthy attempt at the making 
of a word-book of our language ; and it was a 
very creditable work for the time of its publication, 
A. D. 1726. For those who care to do more about 
language than to see how "the dictionary" says 
word should be spelled, or what it means, Bailey's 
work has never been entirely superseded. There 
was some reason that the compiler should say that 
be had enriched his book with "several thousand 
English words and phrases in no English dictionary 
before extant ; " for the English dictionaries that pre- 
ceded his were so small and deficient, that, as repre- 
eentations of the vocabulary of our language, they 
were of little worth. But the boasting of subsequent 
dictionary-makers, like most other boasting, ig 
empty and ridiculous in proportion to the magnitude 
of its pretensions. When we are told that Web- 
ster's Dictionary contains sixteen thousand words 
not found in any similar preceding work, and then 
that the Imperial Dictionary contains fifteen thou- 
sand words more tlian Webster's, and yet again 
that the Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary 
contains twenty thousand words more than the 
body of the work, we might well believe that our 
language spawns words as herrings spawn eggs, 
and that a mere catalogue of its component parts 
would soon fill a shelf in an ordinary library, were 
it not that when we come to examine these additions 
of thousands and tens of thousands of words thus 
set forth as made in each new dictionary, and in 
each new edition of each dictionary, we find that 
not one in a hundred of the added words, hardly 
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one in a Uiousand, is really a before uDcatalogv 
item of the English vocabulary. Our estimate 1 
the worlli of an addition that proceeds by colud 
of four figures (s further lowered by the discovt 
tliat these dictioaanes, with all their ponderous b) 
and verbal muUiludinousDess, do not fully repreti 
the English of literature or of cotnnion life: tl 
they give no aid to the reading of some oft 
standard authors; that while they set forth, « 
wearisome superfluity and puerile iteration) ti 
upon which every one who has sense and knol 
edge enough to use a dictionary at all, needs 
information, they pass by as obsolete, or vulgi 
or colloquial, or what not, that upon which peoi 
of intelligence and education do need instruci" 
from the special students of language ; and tl: 
wliile they spot their pages with foreign words 1 
phrases, the use of which by some writers 1 
shown, with a superficial knowledge of ot! 
tongues, a profound ignorance of their own, — tfc 
neglect home-bom words that have been in 1 
since English was written or spoken. 

That works to which the foregoing objections c 
be justly made — as they may be, in a greater 
less degree, to every existing English dictionary- 
can have no real authority, is too plain to n« 
insisting upon with much particularity. As 
dictionaries of the present day, that swell evi 
few years by the thousand items, the presew 
of a word in one of them shows merely that 
compiler has found that word in some diction, 
older than his own, or in some not low t 
indecent publication of the day ; the absence 
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a word from any one of them showing merely that 
it has not been thus met with by the dictionary- 
maker. Its presence or its absence has this signifi- 
cance, and no more. Word-books thus compiled 
have the value which always pertains to large col- 
lections of things of one kind, even although the 
things may be intrinsically and individually of little 
worth ; but the source of any authority in such 
word-collections it would be difiicult to discover. 
Upon the proper spelling, pronunciation, etymology, 
and deiinilion of words, a dictionary might be made 
to which high and almost absolute authority could 
justi)' be awarded. And the first and the second 
of these points are determined, with a very near 
approximation to such merit, in the works of 
Ogilvie, Latham, Richardson, Worcester, and that 
which is strangely enough called Webster's, 

With one exception, Etymology is the least valua- 
ble element in the making of a dictionary, as it is 
of interest only to those who wish to study the 
history of language. It helps no man in his use of 
the word bishop to know that it comes from tvvo 
Greek words, e^i, meaning upon, and scopos, mean- 
ing a looker, still less to be told into what forms those 
words have passed in Spanish, Arabic, and Persian. 
Yet it is in their etymologies that our dictionaries 
have shown most improvement during the last 
twenty-five years ; they having profited in this 
respect by the recent great advancement in the ety- 
mologica' department of philology. The etymolo- 
gies of words in our recently published dictionaries, 
although, as I have said before, they are of no great ^ 
value for the purposes for which dictionaries are c 
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suited, are little nests (sometiines slightly tnare-bli) 
of curious and agreeable information, and afford 
very pleasant and instructive pastime to those wl 
have the opportunity and the inclinatioa to 
into them. But they are not worth, in a dictii 
all the tabor that is spent on them, or all the roon* 
Ihey occupy. The noteworthy spectacle has iatdr 
been shown of the casting over of tlie whole ety- 
mological freight of a well-known dictionar}', and 
the taking on board of another. For the etymol* 
gical part of the last edition of " Webster's Ainericx 
Dictionary," so called, Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, is n 
sponsible. When it was truly called Webster's Kc 
tionary, it was in this respect discreditable to scholai 
ship in this country, and even indicative of meoU^ 
supineness in a people upon whom such a book could 
be imposed as having authority. And now that 
is relieved of this blemish, it is, in this respect^ 
neither Webster's Dictionary nor * American," but 
Malm's and German. 

Dictionaries are consulted chiefly for their defiot- 
tions; and yet, upon this point, all our English 
dictionaries are more or less misleading and contus- 
ing. And they are so in a great measure because 
the desire to multiply words has its counterpart 
in the desire to multiply detinitions, in defiance of 
simple common sense. Minuteness of division and 
variety of signification have been sought, that the 
book might be big. and its definitions be sljled 
copious. They have been marshalled one after the 
other in single file, that their array might be the 
more imposing; and to increase the impressiveness 
of tlie spectacle, thty are solemnly numbered. 
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id SO, at last, we are seriously told that, foi 
bstance,^//, as a verb, has twenty-eight meanings, 
ind as a noun nineteen — all as well-defined and 
leveral as the two-and-seventy stinks that Cole- 
idge found in the City of Cologne — besides thirty- 
^ght which it has in established phra&es I But this 
Hmple word is far over-passed, in the multitude and 
Variety of the meanings assigned to it, by another, 
Tun, which would seem to express always one sim- 
ple thought, as clearly and absolutely as is possible 
In language- We are actually told that rua, as 
verb transitive, has fifty-six distinct meanings, 
thirteen as a verb intransitive, and fourteen as a 
noun, besides twenty-seven in current phrases. To 
each one of these a special paragraph is given, 
that the line stretches out like that of Banquo's 
progeny in the witches' cave; and by the tenuity 
of its sense, it vam"shes away into nothing, like the 
receding figures in a perspective diagram. Here 
are some of these definitions oi fall, as they are 
given in Webster's Dictionary. Of the verb, — '^^B 

%. To die, particularly b/ violence. ^^^| 

6, To come lo an end suddenly, to vanish, to perish. ^^* 

7* To be degraded, to sink into disrepute, etc., etc. 
S. To decline in power, wealth, or glory, to sink into weaJi- 
ess, etc., etc. 

a6. To sink, to languish, to become feeble or faint. 
ID. To Bink, to be lowered. 
II. To decrease, to be diitiinished in welglit or value. 

17. To happen, to befall. Id come. 

18. To light on, to come bj chance. 
ao. To come, lo arrive. 
ji. To come unexpectedly. 
17. To be brought forth. 
18- To istue, to tenninate. 

24 
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Of the noun* — 
3- Death, dcatniction, overthrow. 

4. Ruin, (Icitniction. 

5. Downfall, degradktian, loss of grcatoe**. 

6. Dvi^lcnsion of grealncKs. po\ver, or dominion. 

7. Diminution, dccremse of price or value. depredatioCb 
the fall of prices, the fall of rents, the fall of intereit. 

8. Declination of tound [whatever that may be], a tUte 
of tone, cndsnce, as the fall of the voice at the doicofa* 

Of run we find the following among the £%-: 
meanings given of it as a transitive verb : — 

3. To use the legs in moving, to step, as children ma ill 

4. To move in a hurry — The priest and people run abnit. 
8. To contend in a race, as men and horses rui 

13. To be liquid or fluid. 

14. To be fusible, to melt. 

15. To fuse or melt, 

tS. To flow, as words, language, or periods. 
3:. To have a course or direction. 
34. To have a continued tenor or course. 
39. To proceed in succession. 
31- To proceed io a tia.tn of conducL 

36. To extend, to lie in continued length, as veins. 

37. To have a certain direction — The line runs east and 
4G. To pass or fall into fault, vice, or misfortune, as U 

into vice, to run into tnistakes. 
48. To have a general tendenc; — Temperate climaKi 

into moderate governments. 
St. To creep, as serpents run on the ground, 
53 To slide, as r sled or sleigh runs on the ground. 

53. To dart, to shoot, as a meteor in the sfc;r, 

54. To ay, to move in, 
to S. W. 

Of run, the noun, we have these among oth( 
discriminated meanings : — 
a. Course, motion, as the run of humor. 

3. Flow, us a run of verses to please the car, 

4. Course, process, continued series, as the run of events. 
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■ "Words would be wasted in showingthe absurdity 
, a sj-stem of definitions which gives such results 
lis ; which not only sets fortli mere metaphorical 
1 of words as instances of their use in different 
uses, but in the metaphorical use, regards the ap 
lication of a word in one sense to two objects as 
I use in two senses; as, for instance, to fall, to 
by violence, and, also, to come to an end 
iddenly ; run, to pass or fall into vice, and, also, 
e a general tendency. Let the reader, who 
5 to see to w hat lengths this mania for copious 
ifinition can lead those upon whom it seizes, ex- 
nine the words ivork, turn, free, live, life, light, 
I, head, make, lay, break, cast, cut, give, go, 
, heart, heavy, high, hold, put, raise, serve, 
', so, stand, take, to, and almost any other such 
jiple words in Webster's Dictionary. Let him 
I to Johnson's, and see that wooden is defined 
t as "made of wood," and next as "clumsy, 
_Jfcwkward," two passages, of which the following 
is one, being quoted as support for the latter 
definition : — 

"When a bold man i« out of countenance, he makes a very 
Kooden tigure on't." 

But wooden does not here mean clumsy or awk- 
ward ; it only suggests clumsiness and awkward- 
ness ; and it verily has that suggestion in its power, 
because it means made of wood, and means, and 
can mean, nothing else. The use of -wooden in 
ills instance brings vividly to mind how like a 

Hlden figure, a figure-head, a man appears who 
Itas lost his self-possession. Its very value as an epi- 
fliet consists in that it does not mean clumsy and 
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awkward. In the following passage in 
Crus<>e," Defoe furnishes an example ol 
the same word more pertinent than d 
two which have been cited in dictionarj 
" Well, this I conquered by making a wooden 
but this did my work in a wooden manner." 

A wooden spade could, of course, m 
son Crusoe's needs only in a wooden mi 
saying this in the person of his hero, D 
artfully suggests the clumsy insufficienc 
homely tool ; and his meaning ia convej 
pletely and impressively, because it is si 
and not literally told. Defoe's use of this 
here worthy of Shakespeare himself, wh 
many of his happiest reaches of languag 
manner. He makes, in "The Tempest," a 
of the very word in question, when F 
carrying logs, says, — 

" fl] would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than lo suffei 
The flesh-flj blow my mouth." 

Here -wooden at once expresses literallyi 
of the speaker's labor, and suggests its du 
siveness ; and it does the latter at the i 
poet, just because without that will it doe 
former. 

If we may say that wooden means clui 
ward, dull, oppressive, we may as wel 
oak means courage, because of the phrai 
of oak," or that gold means innocence, b 
speak of "the age of gold," or that n 
haid or hardness, because iron-hearted 
Uie sense of hard-hearted, unfeeling, cr 
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I Webster is not wholly responsible for the vicious 
Mem of definition upon which he labored with 
ch conscientious thoroughness. This system 
originated with Dr. Johnson ; and it is mere justice 
to say that, although Webster carried it to an 
extreme which is both extravagant and .injurious, 
he improved upon his model, and displayed a 
power of discrimination, and an ability for the 
exact expression of nice distinctions, much surpass- 
ing that of "the great lexicographer." 

Johnson's Dictionary was not only a work of 
great research — it was a work original in its de- 
sign and its execution; and it is the model of the 
great English dictionaries, except Richardson's, 
that have been since compiled.* They are all 
founded upon Johnson's ; but his was founded upon 
no other: it was the result of a critical examination 
of a range of English literature wider than had 
ever before been examined by one man for any 
purpose. It was almost inevitable that a dictionary 
made in such a manner should, with its great 
merits, have all the faults by which those merits 
are counterbalanced, and particularly this one of 
superfluous, over-subtle, misleading definitions. 
Johnson undertook to present a full vocabulary of 
the language gathered from the writings of its 
principal authors in all departments of literature, 
and to define each word of that vocabulary accord- 
ing to the various senses in which he found it used. 
Considering the end in view, tlie method adopted 
was the best, if not, indeed, the only one, for its 
attainment; and the labor was gigantic. But, it 
s hardly avoidable that, in compiling and defiu- 
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iog a vocabnlary in this manner, the various apifc 
cations of words used by various authois b lie 
same sense should be accepted us- uses of those 
words in different senses ; and particuiariv thu 
various metaphorical applications of words havit^ 
but one real meaning should be discriminated t^ 
difierent definitions. The collection of passago 
for the illustration of definiuons would nalurilljf 
lead to this false distinction of significations. And 
as to the remainder of his task, Johnson, although 
a scholar, and a thinker of singular clearness aod 
force, was not a philologist, even according to the 
crude and rudimentarj' philology of his day; nof 
was his mind so constituted as to fit him for the 
quick perception of analogies and the patienl 
tracing of verbal vestiges hidden by the drift of 
centuries, which are necessary to the succes<^d 
prosecution of philological inquiry. The conse- 
quence was, that he produced a work that was at 
once very convenient and very pernicious. I will 
not say, with him who yet remains the greatest 
philologist that has made the English language his 
peculiar study, HorneTooke, that Johnson's Diction- 
ary is a disgrace to the English people ; but there 
seems to be no reason for disputing Tooke's judge- 
ment, that Johnson's system was unscientific and 
vicious, and that a dictionary ought to be made 
of a very different kind from anytJiing ever yet 
attempted anywhere. ("Diversions of Purley,"!., 
401,) Now, all that has since been done in the 
making of English dictionaries is merely to build 
upon Johnson's foundation, and to work on his plan* 
with the increased materials and the larger knowl- 
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Ige provided by the development of the language 
id by the investigations of modern philology. 
In one respect, the makers of later dictionaries 
lave followed, to a monstrous extreme, a fashion 
let by Johnson — that of introducing compound 
words, and words formed from others simple and 
well known, bj- the addition of the prefixes dis, un, 
mis, re, etc., the meaning and force of which are as 
generally understood as that of s in the plural and 
the possessive case. The catalogues of these 
words, with which our dictionaries are blown up 
ito a bloated emptiness of bulk, are an offence 
to the common sense of any reader, even the hum- 
ilest, and cause him to pay for that which he does 
ttot need, while they fill five times the room that 
Would be required by that which he does need. 
Open almost any dictionary, the Imperial, Web- 
ster's, or Worcester's, — but Webster's Js the most 
superfluous and obtrusive in this respect, because it 
carries to the furthest extreme the vicious plan 
of vocabulary-making and definition introduced by 
Johnson, — open it at random, and see how it is 
loaded down with this worthless lumber. Of 
words formed by joining mi/k and some other 
word together, there are twenty-two, of which 
number are milk-fail, milk-pan, milk-porrtdgc, 
milk-score, milk-ifkilc. And yet milk-fiinck, milk- 
train, a.nd milk-poullice 3.re omitted! Slraw fur- 
nishes twelve compound words, so called, of which 
are strais-color, straw-colored! straw-croivned, 
straiv-cutter, straw-stuffed! and even straw-hat! 
Yet in vain will Margery Daw look for straw-bed, 
or Recorder Hackett seek the word straw-bail. 
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Of words, SO called, made by the union of heart 
with another, there are acutally sixty-nine paraded . 
heart itself having sixteen distinct meanings as- 
signed to it simply, and eleven in established 
phrases. Among these compounded words are heart- 
ache, heart-appalling, heart-consuming, heart-cor- 
roding (why not heart-destroying, and heart' 
crushing?), heart-expanding, heart-shaped (which 
we are informed means "having the shape of a 
heart"), heart-piercing 'which means "piercing 
the heart"), heartsick (which means "sick at 
heart"), heart-thrilling, heart-whole, and the like; 
and j'et heart-entrancing, heart-enticing, and heart- 
bewitching, as well as heart-blood, are omitted. 
Why? Gentle Webster, tell us why I Surely a. 
dictionary, of all things, should be " in coDcatena'- 
tion accordingly."' 

After being told that head, simple of itself, has 
thirty-one distinct meanings (it has but one of the 
thirty-one), we are presented with it in combination 
with other simple words thirty-seven times; of 
which manner of dictionary-making here are a 
few examples : head-ache (which the inquirer will 
learn means " pain in the head ") , head-dress, head- 
first (which we are told means " with the head 
foremost." Why not "with the head first?" that 
would be more in keeping), headless (of which we 
not only learn that it means "without a head," but 
for which we are given the high authority of Spon- 
sor as warranting us to say a headless body, neck, 
or carcass) ; headstrong, head-work, and head- 
workman also appear. We find sixty-seven com- 
pounds of horse, such as horse-breaker , horse-deal- 
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er, horse-fiesh, horse-jockey, horse-keeper, horse- 
race, and (important) horse-racing, horse-shoe, 
horsestealer, horse-thief, and horse-slcaling, horse- 
■wJiip, horse-whipped ; and horsc-iti hipping twice. 
Why were there not sixly-eight compounds? for 
korse~niarine, alas 1 is absent. 

Sea is repeated in combination with other words 
one hundred and fifty-seven times I the combined 
words being all printed at full length, each in a line 
by itself, with definitions to use them withal. 
Else, indeed, how could a man, after being told 
what sea means, compass the meaning oi sea-bank, 
sea-bar, sca-bathcd, sea-breeze, sea-captain, sea- 
coast, sea-man, sea-resembling (which means " like 
the sea"); sea-shell, sca-shore, sea-side, sea-thief, 
sca--water, or sea-weed? And yet, in defiance of 
Cooper and Marryatt, and Admiral Farragut and 
the Navy of the United States being set at nought, 
sea-cook is not to be found, nor yet sea-lubber. 
Again why? Webster, why? for you give us cook 
and give us lubber, as you give us bank, and 
breeze, and captain, and shell, and shore, and side, 
and thief, and Tvatcr. Why, therefore, jea-cc^/a/n, 
and not sea-cook I why sca-thicf, and not sea-lub- 
ber? We are told what ear-deafening means, but 
are left in ignorance as to ear-stunning. Tooth- 
drawer is deemed worthy of explanation, but tooth- 
filler pines in neglect. Dining having been de- 
fined, and room, we are nevertheless told that din- 
ing-room is a room to dine in ; and yet we are 
heartlessly left to our own resources to discover tha^ 
^meaning of breakfast-room, breakfast-time, tet 
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rv«m, Ica-iime, imfpcr-room, and suppcr-ltme ; and 
although vre are told what banquet means, aitd what 
room, and also (perhaps therefore) what a bau- 
qtteting-room vs. and what a hall is, yet as to 
what those Utnquet-kalls are, vi^ons of which float 
through the slUIy night, we are left to guess from 
the poet's context, or to evolve from the depths of 
our on-n moral consciousness. We are told the 
meaning first of apple, and then gravely informed 
of that of applc-karrcsl, of applc-jokn, apple-pie, 
apple-sauce, appU-tart, and even of apple-tree. 
But we learn nothing about apple-butter, apph' 
dumpling, apple-pudding and apple-slump, as lo two 
of which information is more needed than of any 
other compounds of apple, tiie only words of all 
these compounds which have properly a place in a 
dictionary being applc-john, apph-buitcr, and af- 
fle-slutup. Thus, and properly , we have cranberry, 
but we do not find cranberry-sauce ; currant, but not 
currant-jelly ; strawberry, but not strazvberry-iced- 
cream, or straa/bcrry-short-cake ; short-cake be- 
ing a good example of the sort of compound word 
that should be given in dictionaries. Perhaps the 
most audacious of all these presentations of simple 
words in couples as words with individual claims to 
places in an English vocabular}', is the array in 
which sclf'xs shown in conjunction with some noun, 
adjective, or participle. Of these there are actually 
in Webster's Dictionary one hundred and ninety- 
six. Not one, of all this number, from the first, 
self-abased, to the midmost, self-denial, and the 
last, sclf-wrongf has a right to a place in an Eng- 
lish dictionary ; for in evt-ry case self, in the simple. 
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ifprimitive sense it always preserves, is a mere adjec- 
tive, qualifying the word that follows it ; and there 
is no reason why, if the combinalions thus detailed 
• should appear in a dictionary, all other possible com- 
-binations of jc^should not also be presented. The 
(list is either entirely superfluous or very defective. 
In fact, such an array is an affront to the under- 
-standing of English-speaking people. 

But what need of the further working of a mine 
lOf absurdity so rich that its product is not worth 
taking out, and so homogeneous that one specimen 
is just like another? Let Ihe reader turn the pages 
himself, and think as he turns. Besides such com- 
pounds as those just cited, let him remark the ar- 
ray of words joined to the common adverbs and 
idjectives that come correctly from the lips of liie 
most ignorant man a hundred times daily. Of 
thirty-four. (Why not three hundred and 
forty ?^ Ever-active is present, and ever-silent, 
absent: we have ever-living, but why not ever- 
running? Of out, over, less, after, counter, all, 
hack, free, foot, fore, high, and the like, the com- 
pounds swarm upon the page. Finally, let him, 
not inspect, but take a bird's-eye view (for life is 
ihort) of the hordes that troop under the standards 
if dis, and mis, and in, and inter, and k«, and re, 
sub, and ex, and the like, not one in a hundred 
if which has any more right to a place in a dic- 
lonary than one man has to enlist under two 
Barnes and draw two rations; or than a Fenian 
ir up insurrection in Ireland as an Irish- 
Iman, and to vote (twice) in New York as what 
pbe calls an "American citizen." Upon 'his point 
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Johnson's successors have bettered his instruclioiw 
witli a vengeance ; for they have more thaa dou- 
bled his array of words with particle pretixes. 
Rather, they have bettered Johnson's practice, and 
set at naught his instructions. For on this poinl 
he taught much more wisely than he practised. Il 
is one upon which a few examples will serve our 
purpose. For instance, agree, agrceabU, appear, 
approve, arm, being given in a dictionary, upon 
what supposition or pretence of need can disagree, 
disagreeable, disappear, disapprove, and disarm 
be given? We are properly told all about trust; 
and could there be a better reason why not a word 
is needed upon distrust? And yet we have, in all 
such cases, not only the simple word, and also the 
simple word with the prefix, but all the inflections 
and derivatives of both : trusty trusted, truster, 
trustfttt, trustfully, trustfulness, trustily, trusli' 
ness, (rusting, and trustingly, and then soberly dis- 
trust, distrusted, distruster, distrustful, distrust' 
fully, distrustfulncss, distrusHly, distmstfness, 
distrusting, and distrustingly. In like manner are 
paraded the combinations of all the other particle 
prefixes. Of words compounded with t/u Johnson 
gave 637, Webster gives 1334; of words com- 
pounded with «n Johnson gave i864.Webster gives 
3935 : these two prefixes heading a catalogue of 
more tlian 5000 words, so called, and such com* 
pounds as unTvilty, nnsoft, and unsuit, going to 
make up the multitude." In Webster's Dictionary, 
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the Imperial, and Worcester'e, compounds like 
those previously noticed comprise one tenth of the 
vocabulary, from which, nevertheless, words used 
by English authora of repute, and by English- 
speaking people the world over, ure omitted. If 
we did not know by what contrivances dictionaries 
are sold, and how thoughtlessly they are bought 
and consulted, we might well wonder that books 
thus made up had not long ago bi^en scouted out 
of use and out of sight. Here is page after page, 
from the beginning of the book to the end, filled 
with matter that is worse than worthless, the very 
presence of which is an affront to the common 
aense of common people. For no man who has 
intelligence enough a:id knowledge enough to need 
e dictionary at alt, or to know what one is, requires 
one in which arm and disarm, armed and unarmed, 
I tait/! and retake, bent and unbent, bind and unbind, 
land tile like pairs, are both given. To say the 
Bleast, the latter are mere superfluity, cumbering the 
■ pages on which they appear. And yet it is largely 
■by the insertion of compound, or rather of double 
f words (for they are few of them really compound- 
ed), like dining-room, heart-consuming, and tooth- 
drawer, and of words with particle prefixes, that 
dictionary-makers sustain their boasts that their 
l^^oka contain so many more thousand words than 
ihose of their predecessors, or than their own of 
Bprevious editions. Dictionaries made in this man- 
her are the merest catalogues of all possible ver- 
^>al and syllabic combinations, — notably and necea- 
tarily incomplete catalogues, too ; for there is no 
ind to word-making of Ibis kind. The compound' 
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ing of the words already in the language may go 
on ad infinitum, and on such a plan of lexicogra- 
phy the introduction of a new verb or noun woulii 
have consequences too aumerous, if not too serious, 
to mentioD.* 

Anotlier way of increasing the bulk, impairing 
the worth, and diminishing the convenience of dic- 
tionaries, is the hauling into them — as with a drag- 
net — of all the technical words that can be cap- 
tured. Johnson began this vicious practice. Ie 
his work we ?mA poiysyndelon, ecphractick, stri^, 
zoclcy quadriphyllous, and many of like sort. His 
successors and imitators have improved upon him — 
Webster, as usual, far outdoing all. " His Dio- 
tionary," — as Archbishop Trench remarks, ''while 
it is scanted of the barest necessaries whicli such 
a work ought to possess, affords, in about a page 
and a half, the following choice additions to the 
English language: zeolitiform, zinkificrous, xiniyt 
zoophytoiogical, zumosiinctcr, zygodactylouSt sy- 
gomalic, with some twenty more." Thus far 
Trench, But it should be added that such words 
as these, and those given from Johnson, are no 
part of the English language. They belong to no 
language. They are a part of the terminology 
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tCDminon to science and to scientific men of all 
•tongues and nations. When technical words, like 
zenith and nadir, have passed from technical into 
general use, they may claim a place in an English 
dictionary, but not before. 

I have spoken of the book called " Webster's 
American Dictionary "in terms that are not applied 
to a thing that is a model of its kind. But as 
I have already said, in its present form, ixn objec- 
tionable traits are due merely to the fact thpt in it 
a radically vicious plan is followed to an absui-d ex- 
treme. Whatever was once peculiar to a book bear- 
ing its title was bad in itself and pernicious in its 
effects. But as the years have gone on during 
which the book has been forced into use by busi- 
ness combinations of publishers and printers, 
adroitly and ceaselessly employed, it has been 
modiGed, piece by piece, here and there, and al- 
ways in its characteristic features, until now those 
features have altogether disappeared. As it laid 
aside its peculiar traits it ceased to have peculiar 
faults ; its offensiveness passed away with its indi- 
viduality. When it was Webster's, and was " Amer- 
ican," it was a book to laugh at and be ashamed of; 
but now, having, by the protracted labors of able 
scholars in both hemispheres, been purged of its 
singularities in orthography and etymology, and 
partly in definition, and having ceased to be Web- 
ber's (except in regard to definitions) and Amer- 
ican (except as to the place of its publication), it 
has become as convenient and trustworthy a com- 
pilation of its kind as any other now before the 
public. For between such dictionaries as Worces- 
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let's, the Imperial, and Webster's in the lastedittOQi 
there is not a choice worth the toss of a copper. 
In their labor-sa%'ing, thought-lulling convenience, 
as in their serious faults, their many and grave de- 
ficiencies, and Their needless, inconvenient, and 
costly cumbrousness, they are alike. 

It is always easier to crilicise, and particular!} to 
tind fault, than to make or to plan that which will 
bear criticism. Yet we all must criticise, and we 
all do find fault, from our uprising to our down- 
lying, from birth to death, or else what is bad would 
never be good, and what is good would ne%'er be 
better. Nor is it necessary that we should be able 
to cook our dinners, to make our clothes, or to com- 
pile, or even plan, our dictionaries, that we should 
know and declare whether they are well cooked, 
made, or planned. As to a dictionary, I will ven- 
ture to sketch the plan of one; such a one as has 
not been made, and as I presume to hope Home 
Tooke had in mind when he wrote the passage 
which I have quoted. 

A dictionary, or better, a word-book, made for 
the use of those to whom its language is vernacu- 
lar, should be very different in its vocabularj- and 
in its definitions from the lexicon of a foreign 
tongue. So a grammar wrilteo for ihe use of those 
born to its language -subject, should omit countless 
items, great and small, that must be carefully set 
forth for the instruction of foreigners. But one 
great vice of our dictionaries, as of our grammars, 
is, that they are planned and written as if for men 
who know nothing of their own language ; the fact 
being that tlie most ignorant of those who take up 
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^dictionary and grammar have a kiowledge of 
leir mother tongue that a life's study of both books 
can neither give nor take away. In making a lex- 
,icon of a foreign tongue, it must be assumed tliat 
ktbe person consuhing it is ignorant of the combi- 
'Dations, the idioms, llie inflections, contractions, and 
ftll the minute variations of its simple words, which 
■are matters of the earliest knowledge to those to 
:wliom the language is vernacular. This difference 
itween what is needed in a vernacular word-book 
and a foreign lexicon being constantly borne in 
mind, the first end sought in making a dictionary 
should be the inclusion of all simple English words 
used by writers of- repute since the formation of the 
language, at about A. D, 1350, beginning with the 
[Works of Wycliffe, Chaucer, and Gower. The 
omission of any such word wuuld be a defect in the 
dictionary. The plea of obsoleteness is no justifi- 
cation for such an omission. There is no obsolete- 
ness in literature." The old, irregular orthography 
I is not to be followed, nor need the old inflections 
be given ; but a professed dictionary of the English 
language which does not contain all the simple 
srords and their compounds of deflected meaning. 
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which are used by aa English poet of such emi- 
oence as Chaucer, is not what its name prelendi. 
it to be. The addition of such ol" these words as 
are now omitted from our dictionaries ^vould not in- 
crease their bulk appreciably, as may be seen by an 
examination of the glossaries to our authors from 
Chaucer to Spenser, And besides, it is to be remem- 
bered that the voluminousncss of the dictionan', 
as it is at present known to us, is to be abateJ 
materially by the next provision of our plan, which is, 
that of compound or double words and words formed 
by particle prefixes only ihose have a proper place 
in a dictionary in which (i) the combination lias 
acquired a meaning different from that of the mere 
union of its elements, or (2) one of the elements 13 
known, or used, only in combination. Thus, if 
disease had continued to mean only dis and easct 
or the negation of ease, as it does in the following 
lines from Cliaucer's " Troilus and Creseide," — 

" And thcrewithall Creseide anon he kist, 
or whichc certain she felt no disease," — 
there would be no need of it in an English dic- 
tionary made for men to whom English is their 
mother-tongue. But it has acquired Ji modified 
and an additional meaning, and therefore should be 
given as a distinct word. So should disable, be- 
cause able is unknown as a verb ; and, for a like 
reason, Howell's dister (Letters. Book I., Sec. 3, 
Letter 33) ; but in an English dictionary in which 
inter appears, disinter has no proper place. So 
ireakfast, having come to mean son-.ething less, or 
more, or other than the mere breaking of fast, must 
be given. But to give breakfast-room ^ or dining- 
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room, is as absurd as to ^w^ joint-Uock-company. 
which Webster does; and \s\\-j joinl-slock-company- 
limited should not as welt be given, il would be as 
difficult to discover, as why we are instructed upon 
fiddle-string and fiddlestick, but are left in our 
native ignorance as Xa fiddlc-boiv , and in utter dark- 
ness upon the subject of the lilting tail-piece of 
this list — fiddJc'sUck's-cnd. Words like after- 
thought^ counter-act, and unsound have no place 
in a dictionary, except, perhaps, in a list of com- 
pounds under afi/cr, counter, and k« ; but words 
like aftermath, counterfeit, and uncouth, in which 
one element is known only in composition, should 
of course be defined. Double words, like black 
smith and whitesmith, in which one of the ele 
ments has a deflected or perverted signification, 
should be given ; but what good end, for any hu- 
man creature with wit enough to find a word in ti 
dictionary, is gained by giving such double words 
as silver-smith, goldsmith, coppersmith? 
Nor does vulgarity more than obsoleteness justify 
le omission of any English word. Dictionaries are 
l*iaere books of reference, made to be consulted, not 
lo be read. In the bear-bailing days of Queen 
Elizabeth il might be said, without offence of a 
vile, dull man, that he was "not fit to carry guts to 
a bear." Nowadays a man who used, in general 
■tociety, the simple English word for which some 
England "females" elegantly substitute in- 
fords, would shock many of liis hearers. But this 
no good reason for tlie omission of the word from 
dictionary. Through mere squeamishness, wordsi 
in general use, are shunned more and more. 
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unlil at last they are regarded as gross and knr, 
when the things and thoughts of w liicb tbcy arc the 
mere names are, and always must remain, on the 
same level. If need be, no one hesitates oon- to 
speak of intestines. Home Tooke has well said. 
' It is the object for which words are used and the 
manner of their use that give that use its character ;" 
nnd also that what are called vulgar words are " the 
oldest and best authorized, the nwst significant and 
widely-used words in the language. " No man need 
use them or seek them in a dictionary unless he 
chooses to do so." 

Although words obsolete in the speech of the 
day should be given, provincial words are out of 
place in a dictionary of standard and established 
English. I 

Proper names are no part of language % and 
whether words formed upon proper names, such as 
Mohammedanism, Mormonism, Swedenborgian, 
have claim to recognition as a part of the English lait- 
guage is at least very doubtful. Their inclusion in a 
dictionary might be defended on the ground that it 
would be convenient to have them there ; but on the 
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same grounds a chronological table, a list of post- 
offices, or the best recipes lor curing corns, might 
be given. A dictionary of the English language 
not an encyclopEedia of useful information.* 
Definitions, unless we would have them sprout 
ito the multitudinous absurdities which have been 
ilready held up to the light in this chapter, must be 
Tmed upon the principle, which is axiomatic in 
uage, that a word can have but one real mean- 
ig. Of this, all others — the all being few — are 
ibsidiary modifications; and of this meaning, the 
letaphorical applications being numberless, un- 
icertainable, dependent upon the will and the taste 
every writer and speaker in the language, have 
proper place in a dictionary. This renders quo- 
tation in support of definition generally superfluous. 
The maker of a dictionary for general use, /. e., a 
hand word-book, is not called upon to give a brief 
Jiistory and epilome of his language, with the pur- 
lose of illuminating his pages or of justifying his 
Vocabulary. 

Figures, diagrams, and the like (first used, not 
In this country, but in England by Bailey), are not 
only superfluous in a dictionary, but pernicious. 
Language is the subject-matter of a dictionary ; its 
function is to explain words, not to describe things. 
The introduction of a figure or a diagram is a con- 
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fessioa of an iaabilitj' which does not exist. The 
pictorial iliustratiotis with which dictionaries have 
lately been so copiously defaced, merely to catcb 
the unthinking eye, are entirely out of place. They 
pertain to encyclopaedias. And, indeed, the dic- 
tionaries of the last crop, such as the Imperial, 
Worcester's, and tlie so-called Webster's, are too 
much like encyclopaedias to be dictionaries, and too 
much like dictionaries to be encyclopaidias. Their 
pictures are as much in place as a fall of real water 
would be in a painting of Niagara; which, doubt- 
less, would also be pronounced " a very popular 
feature." 

In giving the etymology of an English word it 
is not necessary, and is rarely proper, to trace it 
beyond the Anglo-Saxon. Norman-French, Latio, 
Greek, or otlier word from which it is directly de- 
rived. A dictionary is a word-book of reference, 
not a treatise on general philology. To what pur- 
pose is it that a man who consults a dictionary for 
the meaning, the form, or the sound of a word in 
the English language, is informed that before the 
existence of his language, or since, a word with 
which the object of his search has possibly some 
remote connection, had, or has, in another language, 
the same, a like, or a different meaning? Whether 
the word should be traced from its primitive mean- 
ing down to that which it has in present usage, or 
from the present usage (which is that for which a 
dictionary is chiefly consulted) up to its primitive 
meaning, is not quite clear. The latter arrange- 
ment seems to be the more natural and logical. 

In orthography the usage of the best writers, 
modilied, if at all, by a leaning toward analogy, is 
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the only guide to authoritative usefulness, as even 
the publishers of Webster's Dictionary have at last 
been obliged in practice to admit. 

In pronunciation the usage of the most cultivated 
people of English blood and speech is absolute, as 
[,far as their usage itself is fixed. But the least val- 
uable part of a dictionary is that which is given 
> orthoepy. Pronunciation is the most arbitrary, 
'arying, and evanescent trait of language ; and it is 
) exceedingly difficult to express sound by written 
iiaraclers, that to convey it upon paper with cer- 
tainty in one neighborhood for ten years, and to 
the world at large for one year, is practically im- 
possible.* 

Upon the plan thus lightly sketched, an English 
dictionary might be made which would give a vo- 
cabulary of the language from its formation, with 
full and exact definitions, etymology, and pronun- 
ciation, and wliich yet would be a convenient hand- 
book, in clear tj^pography, and which could be sold 
, at half the price now paid for " the best," whichever 
I that may be. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

"jTiS ET NORMA LOQUENDI." 

'TXT'ALKING down the Bowery one morning of 
VV last spring, I nnet a lad who took a papa 
from a package that he carried and thrust it into my 
unwilling hand. I suspected him of having lain in 
wait for the purpose ; for on looking at the paper I 
found on it a printed announcement in these words 

Being about to inauguraLe my Samiilc Room a No. — Boweqr. 
on ihe i6Lh instani, I invite my fricads to be present at a. Free Lundi 

N. B — Liqnon and everything first ciiss. 

It is probable that neither this young gentleman 
nor his employer had given his days and nights toi 
the perusal of the first edition of a certain book, 
which need not be named upon this page, or they 
would not have singled out its author for the uaex- 
pectud honor of an invitation to the inauguration of 
a " sample-room.'' And yet possibly, even in that 
case, they, knowing the proverbial impccuniosity of 
literary men, might have supposed that, considering 
the tempting terms on which entertainment waa 
proffered, I might be iniJuced to be present on that ' 
occasion. However that might be, I did not scorn 
the invitation, but, for purposes of my own which 
have taken me to place:? even less to my Uking than 
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a " sample- room," on the appointed day I was pres- 
ent at the inaugural ceremonies, which I observed 
were of a very interesting nature to those who took 
part in them. I will confess, too, as Doctor Johnson 
once did, that at the early hour at which I made my 
visit I was iinpranstts; but how much I ate and drank, 
I shall never tell ; and as to how many brethren of my 
craft were also present, I shall ever preserve a discreet 
silence. Far be it from me to reveal to a curious and 
unsympathizing world how the priests of literature 
eke out their scanty means, and supply the wants of 
nature from the deodands of such inaugural sacrifices. 
I remained long enough to discover that, whether 
the liquors were first-class or not, the language was. 
Among the choice morsels with which I was regaled 
was the remark of a gentleman with a pallid face, 
and a heav}' mustache very bhick in the mass and 
very red just at the roots, who woicadirty shirt con- 
fined by a brilliant pin worth at least five tliousaud 
dollars. Evidently disgusted with either the quality 
or the quantity of his entertainment, he said as he 
swaggered out, " Blessid is them wot don't expect 
nawthin' ; for them's the ones wot won't git dis- 
appointed." Another gentleman, who as plainly was 
better pleased with his luncheon, replying for him- 
self and a companion to an inquiry as to how he had 
fared, said, "Other fellers goes in for the fried liver. 
but me and him comes down orful on the com beef." 
I was not surprised to hear another free-hincher as- 
sert with emphasis that his host was a perfect gentle- 
man, and that he wished he would inaugurate every 
day. Soon after which I departed, no less pleased 
' 'i my entertainment than he witii his ! 1 had 
1?* 
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gotten all I came for; and at how many receptions, 
at which luncheon is also free (although that, of 
course, is never thought of), can a man say as tnuch 
as he goes away, leaving "society" behind him? 

Now, if the iirst mentioned of my convives had 
uttered his apophthegm in the form, Blessed are they 
who expect nothing, for they will not be dis,ip- 
potnted, and if the other had said, He and I come 
down awfully on the corned beef, and the remainder 
of the company had discoursed in like manner. I 
confess that the entertainment would have lacked for 
me the seasoning that gave it all its savor. Their 
talk afforded me the enjoyment of an inward laugh. 
But why was it so ridiculous? Merely because 
it was at variance with cultivated usage? 1 
think not. It seems to me that the amusing element 
in such a use of language is absurdity — the absurd- 
ity which is the consequence of incongruity. Their 
meaning was as unmistakable as if their sentences 
had been constructed by a pedagogue ; but with this 
intelligibility there was a confusion due to the 
heterogeneous incongruity of the words with their 
position and their real significance. The combina- 
tion of singular verbs with plural nouns, the use of 
words expressing an object in the place of those 
which express a subject, of those which express the 
quality of a thing to tell the manner of an act — this 
incongruity was th6 cause of the laughable absurdity. 
To a certain extent, indeed, the violation of usage 
was at the bottom of this absurdity ; for if usage had 
not made the verb is singular, and the pronoun ihem 
objective, the word aw/ul expressive of quality, and 
<trH a substantive, and so forth, there would have 
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o incon'gruity. But here the point to be ob- 
trved is, that usage does not act arbitrarily. It is 
^ided, almost governed, by a union of the forces of 
precedent and reason. 

Within certain hmits usage has absolute author- 
Hi^ in language. To assert this is not to lay down a 
Hnw, or to set up a standard, but merely to recognize 
^Bft fact. For as the only use of language, outside of 
^^■alleyrandic diplomacy, is to express, and not to 
conceal, our ideas, and as language which does not 
conform to the general usage of those to whom it is 
addressed cannot convey to them the meaning of the 
speaker or of the writer, such language fails to fulfil 
the first, if not the only, condition of its being. It has 
been said that the usage which controls language is 
that of great writers and cultivated speakers. To a 
certain extent this is true; but it is not true with- 
out important qualification. For the very necessity 
which controls communication by words, that is, the 
making of a thought common to the speaker and the 

Rearer by means of a medium which has a common 
llue to both, is binding upon the great writers and 
le cultivated speakers themselves. A man who 
uses words that are unknown, or familiar words in 
senses that are strange, or who, using familiar words 
in accepted senses, puts them together in an inco- 

Krent succession, which jars and interrupts rather 
an easily leads the train of thought, will fail to 
nvey his meaning, whatever may be his mental 
gifts or his culture. Ideas and facts may be new ot 
strange; but the language in which they are uttered 
must be old in fact or familiar in form, or they can. 
fnot be imparted. 
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This is so manifestly true as to be almost truism ; 
and yet old words do pass out of use; new words do 
come into use ; the construction of language docs 
change, although slightly and slowly, in the lapse of 
years. Are these changes the work of the great 
writers and the most cultivated speakers of a lan- 
guage? ,lt will be found upon examination that 
they are not — that the very lew writers who can 
justly be called great, or even distinguished, awl 
the comparatively small class of cultivated speak- 
ers, contribute to such changes only in proportion lo 
their actual numbers, even if in that degree. The' 
disuse of old words, the adoption of new ones, andi 
changes in phraseology and in the structure of the 
sentence are, or thus far have been, an insensible, 
unconscious process, going on among the whole mass 
of those who speak the language in which they occur. 
These changes are made in speech ; for writing does 
little in this respect ; in which its chief, if not its only, 
function is to fix and record that which has already.' 
taken place in speech. ■ Upon this point I hope that 
I shall be excused for repeating what I said some 
years ago, that the student of language, or the mere 
intelligent observer of the speech of his own day, 
cannot but notice how surely men supply themselves 
with a word, when one is needed. The new vocal 
sign is sometimes made, but is generally found. A 
lack is felt, and the common instinct, vaguely stretch- 
ing out its hands, lays hold of some common, or 
mayhap some forgotten or rarely used, word, and, 
putting a new stamp upon it, converts it into cur- 
rent coin of another denomination, a recognized rep- 
resentative of a new intellectual value, i'urists may 
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fret at the perversion, and philologists may protest 
against the genuineness of the new mintage, but in 
vain. It answers the needs of those who use it ; and 
that it should do so is all that they require.* It is 
in a language thus made that all writers, great or 
small, are obliged to write, that all speakers, culti- 
vated or uncultivated, must needs utter their daily 
wants, their thoughts and feelings. Indeed, the ex- 
cellence of speech and writing is in no small meas- 
ure determined by the taste and judgment with which 
speaker or writer, yielding to the new and clinging 
to the old in language, conforms to usage with the 
discretion insisted upon in Pope's terse injunction : 



c rule will hold. 



e tried, 



In words, as ! 
K Alike fantaslic if too new or o 

^^k Be nut Ihe first by whom the i 

^K Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

■ " Esia}' on Crilidim," Pari II. 

Yet Pope himself elsewhere says that great writ- 
ers, " the men who write such verse as we can read,' 
Bj49 the severe selection of their language, will 



Command old words ihat long have slept to wake. 
Words that wise Bacon or biave Raleigh spake ; 
Or bid the new be EngliBh ages hence ; 
For lue will father what's begot by sense. 

Second Epiillt of the Seemd Book of Heraa, 



Thus Pope himself, who affected preciseness in 
the use of language (and who yet in this very pas- 
sage, for instance, was incorrect in his use of it, as 
precisians often are), on the one hand recognizes n 
only right but propriety in the use of words th: 
would be classed by lexicographers as obsolete, i 

y toward the Eipresiion of Shakespeare's Genius." 1 
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on the other, sets at naught the purist's horroi 
neologism. And indeed there seems to mc notbii 
weaker than that purism which shrinks from a wo 
or a phrase merely because it is new. If there are 
be no new words, how can language express mo 
than the first and lowest needs of human nature 
Without neologism language could not grow, cou] 
. not conform itself to the new needs of new geni 
tions. The question as to a word is not, Is it new 
but, Is it good? And Pope has given us the t^t 1: 
which to try new words and phrases. They must 1 
begotten by sense. But one parent of language mu 
be precedent. The language of one generation briiq 
forth the language of the next, as surely as ti 
women of one generation bring forth the men of ii 
next. Hence, indeed, the language spoken by 
people is its mother tongue. True and sound lai 
guage is therefore the product of precedent and ro 
son ; in other words, it is the normal devclopmci 
of germs within itself. All other speech is monstroc 
and illegitimate. If an unreasonable and monslroi 
change establishes itself, men must needs submit i 
to any other effective usurpation. They have n 
choice. But in the discussion of a proposed changq 
or of one that is beginning to effect itself, our test 
its normality must be reason; because there is i 
other by which to determine its conformity to i 
proper type. The same rule applies to that which 
in use, and which it is proposed to drop or modify 
For if we make the use of eminent writers and cuiti 
vated speakers authoritative, we shall soon find oul 
selves involved in a conflict not only of use with ra 
son, and of use with precedent, but of use with itsel 
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The gift of judgment, imagination, fancy, humor, or 
!of all these, does not necessarily make a man correct 
m his use of language, although such use does gen- 
iljy accompany one or more of those intellectual 
qualities. Great errors in languagemight bt: justified 
by the authority of great writers. The saying that 
in that case they are not errors, is a mere begging 
of the question. Words and phrases may have been 
used by great writers, and yet be out of the line of 
normal development of the language ; and on the 
Other hand, a word or a phrase may have been used 
only once by a writer without genius and of inferior 
rank, or may not have been used at all, and may yet 
be a normal growth in speech, and perfectly good 
English. An accomplished and thoughtful writer on 
language recently offered as complete justification of 
the use o^ proven, as the past participle oi prove, the 
fact that it had been used by Mr. Lowell. It implies 
no diminution of our delight in Mr. Lowell's poe- 
try, in his criticism or his humor, if we admit that 
'his use of language may not be invariably correct. 
Since the death of Hawthorne probably no writer of 
our language is more irreproachable in this respect 
than the author of "Venetian Life," " Italian Jour- 
neys," and " Suburban Sketches," which make us 
long to be more indebted to the same dainty pen ; 
yet Mr. Howell's pages have furnished a few ex- 
amples of incorrect English — incorrect not because 
Other good writers had not used them, but because 
they do not conform to the acquirements of reason 
and precedent in the English language. Mr. Lowell 
lias said that the objection to illy is "not an etymo- 
logical objection,' but that it is inconsistent with 
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good U5;ige. Illy is not so violently at variance with 
ctymolo^ as some persons seem to think that it i& 
But if it were so, good usage would not thereby malce 
it correct ; the usage would only in so far cease to be 
good (for sometimes it is " so much the worse for the 
facts"), although, like many other strong tyrants, it 
might force base coin into circulation. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present 
Shakespeare and the dramatists who immediately 
preceded and followed him — those chartered liber- 
tines of language— let us see where the pilotage of 
eminent usage would land us. And I will say that 
my examples have not been curiously sought out, but 
are merely transfers of memorandums made on the 
margins and fly-leaves of books as I read them. 

First, consider the following use of botk by Chau- 
cer, a poet second only to Shakespeare : 
O chaste goddesic of the woodes sreene, 
To whom bolhc beven and erihe and see is seene. 

Tht Knight't Tali. I. 439. 

Now for such a use of bollt the "authority," that 
is the example, of Chaucer, can be of no more 
weight than that of an anonymous advertisment in a 
newspaper. Etymology and usage, including that 
of Chaucer himself in other passages, make the mean* 
ing of hotk, two taken together ; and it is impossi- 
ble that the same word can mean two and three. 
If fifty passages could be produced from the works 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, in 
which both was applied to three objects, such a use 
ol it by others might be excused, but it could not be 
justified. The case is extreme, but therefore oi 
value ; it brings the point out s harply ; and by such 
examples a point to be established has its best illus- 
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cration. And there it is ; both used by one of our 
greatest poets to mean three taken together. It is . 
indeed possible to conceive of both's being brought 
to mean three or three hundred, and the latter as 
well as the former. For that matter, let tiie present 
generation agree that both shall mean fifty-six, and 
the succeeding generation agree to the same, and it 
will thenceforth so mean until like general consent 
shall assign to it some other meaning. But such is 
not the way in which words are fitted to thoughts, 
even by usage; which itself conforms generally to 
reason, and follows a line of logical connection and 
normal growth. 

The word praclitioncr, which has already (p. 216,) 
been remarked upon as abnormal and indefensible, 
also affords an illustration of the point under dis- 
cussion. It is not a new word, its use dating back 
at least three hundred years. Bishop Latimer, ac- 
cording to Richardson, uses it in his sermon on the 
Lord's Prayer, applying it to Satan: "Consider 
how long he hath bin a practitioner;" and I find it 
in "The Gardener's Labyrinth " {Ed. 1586), more 
than once. For example: " Sundrie practitioners 
mixed the bruised leaves of the cypress tree, &c." 
(p. 32.) We have legitimate words with which the 
formation of this one seems to be analogous. Wi- 
cliffe writes, " For how manye weren possession- 
ens o! feldis, &c,," and Sidney, •■ Having been ol 
old freedmen and possessioners," I venture to sav 
that Wicliffe and Sidney might much better have 
written possessors ; but still there is a noun possession 
from which posscssioner may be properly formed. 
, So from redemption We have redemptioner, and froni 
\atioH, probationer. But there is no noun prm- 
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tition, from which to form practitioner, and there- 
fore even Latimer cannot make it a normal pro- 
duct of our language. As to my conjecture that it 
was formed in imitation of the French fireuilifien, I 
have since found the following interesting and coo- 
firmatory passage in Stephen's " World of Won. 
ders"(A.D. 1616); 

" What reasan ia it thea that Lawyers should make tfacm ntcb 
good spoil for nothing? Or that they should be w^ary of taking 
kefore they be weary of giviag ? And I jun easil;- induced 10 
ihinkc, tliat when they were called PngmatififHs, that is. Prgfma- 
HihHtrs (by the original word), tilings were not so out of squares 
but since that a sillable of their name was clipped avray, and (lit> 
called Practitim, that is. Practittmfrt. they knew well bow ID 
make themselves amends for this curtailing of their name, as wdl 
upon their purses who were Dot in fault, as upon theirs who wen 
iht authors tliercof." p. 139. 

I have pointed out in a previous chapter Pope's 
use of the perfect participle for the past tense, ^gun 
foi began, sprung for sprang, and of the weak pret- 
erite for the strong, as tkriivd for tkrovf, shined for 
shone, and the hke. An attempt has been made to 
justify this use, partly on the ground of Pope's 
authority as an eminent poet, and partly on the 
ground of usage more or less extensive. What this 
pie; is worth will appear on comparison of various 
passages in worksof thesameauthor. For instance: 

Not with such majesty, such bald relief, 
The fotnii nuguit of king or coDqnering chie^ 
E'er swelled on marble, as in verse have skm'd 
(In polished verse) the manners and the nund. 

Ilnl EpiitU. Srctmd Bed, #/ Htrmt. 

And again, this passage in the " Essay on Man"i 

If I'ltns oUiire ihce. see how Bacon tkin'J. 

Tlie wiseii, tingliiesi, meanest of mankind 
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This would seem to give Pope's authority in favor 
of — I shined, thcysluned, thesun sliined. But when 
we read the following passage from the third book 
of the same essay, _^h 



we see that the evidence of the former passages is 
merely that when Pope wanted a rhyme he would 
not hesitate to give a strong verb a weak preterite, 
regardless of law, analogy, or usage. When that 
need did not press him, or he wished to gain a con- 
trast of sound, he wrote correctly. 

The following couplet from the " Essay on Crit- 
icism" I have cited before far its striking use of the 
participle instead of the preterite: 



A second deluge learn mg thus o'errvn, 

And the monks fialshed what the Goths iegtm. 

So in " Windsor Forest " we find, 

And new his shndnw reach'd her u she run. 
His shadow lengthened bj ihc setting sun. 
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Shall we then on Pope's authority say, When she 
came home, I run to meet her? The gentlemen who 
assisted at the inauguration of the "sample-room" 
would thus be sustained in a use of language very 
common with them. But no; for in the ' Essay on 
Min" we read : 



And a^ain, in the same poem : 




I 
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Thus, as before, we sec that Pope's rule tn b» 
guage was rhyme, not reason ; usefulness, not nnge; 
as we find that it was in the following passage from 
the same book of the same essay, where he does not 
hesitate to use bfgoH and begun interchangeably, 
caring nothing for correctness, but only for rhyme: 

Till drooping, uckeoinx, djrine. Ihe; b<gatt. 
Wham ihey reveiM u Goil, to moutn «s nun ; 
Then looking op from tire (o sire CKplor'd 
Oar Rnl greit bthcr, and iliar 6nt RdoKd ; 
Oi plain liailllioD that thu all itgtm, 
Convejrcil untirokea foilbs from iod lo too. 

Pope's writings are so filled with this incond|t> 
encj', or rather this consistent disregard of correctfKfl' 
in favor of rhyme, rhythm, or desired assonaivce or 
dissonance, that it would be superfluous to follow 
him further on this track. He writes at pleasure — 
you rid or you rode, they toril or they tvrute, yvu was 
or you '.vere. His authority is evidently nothing 
worth in this respect ; and the same may be said of 
poets generally, who, if they can make themselves 
understood, and get the flow and the sound of their 
verses to please their ears, shrink little from any 
perversion of the form, or even of the sense, of lan- 
guage. This is particularly true of the poets who 
preceded Drydcn; but even Tennyson, in his most 
carefully finished poem, " In Memoriam," writesi 
thus : 

Then echo-like our Toic«s ring ; 
We ling, iho' every eye wis dim, 
A merry wng we MUf with hin 
Lwt jttx ; iropetuoutly wc saiig. 

XXX. 



To turn to prose writers, there is hardly any 
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liision or mutilation of the preterite or the perfect 

participle that is not supported by the "authority" 
cf Swift, who, in the "Tale of a Tub,'' has "they 
writ and sung'' for they wrote and sang ; " if a cruel 
king had not arose" for had not arisen ; " the trea- 
tises wrotf" for written ; for all of which his author- 
ity has just as much weight as it has for such a use 
©f language as " the perfection of writing correct," 
which we find in the same book, and which does not 
exhibit the perfection of writing correctly. Because 
Gibbon produces such a passage as this. 

Either a pcslitence or a famine, a vlclory or a defeat, an onicle of 
Ihe gods or ihe eloquence of a daring leader tuert sufficient to impel 
the Uothic arms — 

and Junius such a one as this, 

A'ortir Charles nor bis broLher ittfr^ qualified to support such • 
•TBte,..— 

are we to take their authority as a justification of 
the use of //VAfr and neither with were? Here fol- 
low three passages from eminent writers; the first 
from Macaulay's " Essay on Milton." the second 
from the same writer's " History of England," the 
third from junius's " Letters to Woodfall " : 

SkiDner, il ii veil known, held the laau political opinions vitk 
Ul illustrious friend. 

During ihe last century no prime minister kat btcatat rich in 

This paper should properiy hmvt affcartd lo-marmn. 
Does the eminence of the writers make such a use oi 
language authoritative? Certainly not. Here rea- 
son comes in and sets aside the weight of authority, 
however eminent. Either and neither are essential! 
separative, and therefore they cannot be con 
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used with plural verbs. _Sa»u expresses idouity. 
and therefore cannot properly be used in corrcsponc 
cnce to with, which means nearness, contact, anc 
innplics duality, sevcralnesa. T/u last century s 
time completely past, to express events in which, \ 
present perfect verb cannot be logically used. Hast 
appeared expresses a perfected action, and therefore 
it cannot be correctly predicated of something in the 
future — to-morrow. 

The taking of isolated passages from the works 
of eminent writers, as examples of a use of language 
which has their sanction, is not to be defended. It 
is unfair, unreasonable; for writers, like other men, 
arc to be judged by their general practice, not by 
the occasional lapses to which they, like all other 
men, are subject. And it is in part to illustrate the 
unsoundness of conclusions drawn from such rare 
or solitary instances, that these examples arc here 
brought forward. It is too common to see an abnor- 
mal or illogical use of language defended on the 
ground that it may be found in the writings of some 
author of deserved reputation. 

As the example of eminent writers, when it la 
inconsistent with reason and analogy, is not author- 
itative, so good usage, that is, continuous use by 
writers of repute and people of culture, is not necc* 
sary to the recognition of a word or a phrase as good 
English. A good new word brings its own creden- 
tials, and is as good English the first day that it is 
spoken or written as after a hundred years of the 
best usage. But it is also true that many a bad 
word, like many a bad man, is well received and 
must be recognized merely because it has forced its 
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way among its betters, and has been adopted for 
convenience sake. It is enough if the new word is 
normally formed upon a sound stem and conveys its 
intended meaning clearly. For example, the word 
streeted^ which I have previously cited as having 
been used by James Howell in his " Letters," and 
probably never before or since, is good English, not 
because he was a writer of uncommon power or pu- 
rity, which he was not, but because it is formed ac- 
cording to a law (so to speak) which permits the for- 
mation of adjectives participial in form from nouns, 
and which has come down to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Thus, in Wyatt's " Request of Cupid": 

Wciipoiied thou nrt, and she unarmed silleth. 

Weaponed, although unheard in these days, is good 
English now, was good English when Wyatt used it 
three hundred and twenty-five years ago, and would 
have been good English then even if six hundred 
years before waepened had not meant male, i.e., weap- 
on-bearing. If it were used lo-day for the first time, it 
would be as good English, as utterly beyond reproach 
or exception, as if it had continued in constant use 
these thousand years. 

In Mr. Lowell's "Cathedral" a word occurs. 
undisprivacUd, which when the poem appeared was 
made the occasion of many sneers from philological 
witlings. It probably had never been used before, 
and therefore tJiose purists denounced it as a neolog- 
ism. So it is, in the newness of its form, but not in 
the essence of its formation. It is good English; 
but not because Mr, Lowell used it. His use would 

(Ot make undisprivacied English any more than it 
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could do the same tor ^rtntii. It is English becaaw 
Ha meaning ts dear and its formation normaL Iti 
meaning is, — hns not been robbed of privacy ; and 
it is as correctly formed as Mfudisturbed. I do not 
know whether Mr. Lowell hesitated to use the word 
in question; but I am pretty sure that he did not. 
No man who felt in him any mastery of language 
would be likely to hesitate a moment over such a 
word. But the fact is, that he approached it grad- 
ually. He did not begin with prhiaeUd, wbidi, 
although unknown to dictionaries, is perfectly good 
English, meaning possessed of priv-acy. But assum- 
xvi^privacied, he wrote in the " Fable for Critics": 

Bui DOW. on the poet's itifrivaded moods, 
Witb da tkit sad ie that the pert ciitic tDlnidea. 

/^ti/rirawt^ is as unknown to dictionaries as pri- 
t>aciid or undisfrivacied ; but its meaning — having 
had privacy taken away — is clear, and its formation 
is as normal as that of disprised or dUgusted. Then 
came the double prefix in the *' Cathedral "' — 

Play trith his child, make love, and shriek bis mind, 
Bjr throngs of strangeis undisprivadcd. 

It may be asked, As un here merely cancels the 
<iis to which it is prefixed, how does undisprhackd 
differ from privacUd, and what necessity justifies the 
use of the former? To this the reply is, that although 
the un merely cancels the dis. there is in disprsvacied 
a suggestion of an active and unpleasant taking away 
of privacy, and that therefore an undisprftacifdmanii 
one who hag escaped that injury from those who are 
willing to inflict it, while in prizracud there is no such 
implication. All this comes at once by intuition to 
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own who aic masterriil in language, or ready and 
true in its apprehension. 

Another author of high and wcll-descrved repute, 
Mr, Charles Reade, affords an example of the unique 
use of a word apparently formed in a mood similar 
to that which led Mr. Lowell to undhprivacied, but 
which is really formed upon an exactly opposite prin- 
ciple. In that charming story, " Peg Woffington," 
there is this passage : 

Mrs. Vine . . . wore a (hick manllc uid > hood that concealed 
ber fealures. Of these Triplet disbamissed Yitx.—Chapltr XIII, 

Now disbarrassed h not English, and never could 
be, except in virtue of a usage to which it quite 
surely will never attain. The word is made on the 
assumption that as em {i. /., in or on), combined with 
barrens, conveys the idea of personal encumbrance, 
dis (i. e., away, from) prefixed to the same stem would 
convey the opposite meaning. But the fault in this 
formation is that there is no such English stem as 
barrass, nor can such a stem be properly assumed, 
as in the case of privacUd. Our word embarrass is 
adopted, as a whole, directly from the French; and 
it, as a whole, conveys a simple idea, that of encum- 
brance, the reverse of which must be expressed by 
disembarrassed. Not because it is new, but because 
it is obscure and badly formed, disbarrassed must be 
rejected, although it is found in perhaps the best 
book of an English novelist whose vivid style and 
creative genius will secure his works a fame that will 
endure when the memory of men who use language 
much more correctly will be forgotten. Undispriva- J 
cied would be English if, instead of being first used! 
by the author of the " Commemoration Ode " and thrf 
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" Billow Papers," it had been introduced in the re- 
portinij columns of a penny newspaper. These two 
neologisms, similar in kind and purpose, brought fot- 
ward by two writers of eminence, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have a directly diverse fate. 

A finer example of the introduction of a sound, 
good, new. and purely English word, could not be 
found than in the following passage in Doctor John 
C. Peters's paper on *' Pathology and Therapeutics ": 

Again, lo a starving peT^on we would licst idminisler homoopalb. 
imlly such imall quanlttjcs of CimjiI ms would eiihunger, if aot alniHl 
tiarve n hearty perMD. 

Dr. Peters has such well-won eminence as a phy- 
sician that he can afford to have it said that, notwith* 
standing the generally clear and correct style of his 
medical writings, he has not the authority in litera- 
ture that he has in medicine. Enkungtr receives no 
literary sanction from his use of it; but although It 
seems {strangely, I must confess) never to have been 
used before, it has as robust an English constitution 
as any word in the Bible or in Shakespeare. 

It is chiefly to those debauchcrs of thought and 
defilers of language, the newspapers, that we owe the 
verbal abominations that arc creeping — nay, rather 
rushing into common use — use unhappily not always 
confined to those who inaugurate " sample-rooms" or 
assist at those solemn rites. Nor are these hideous 
excrescences upon our mother tongue confined to 
the reporter's columns. In the correspondence of a 
paper of high position — correspondence not without 
evidence of fine appreciation and of some literary 
taste — that is the worst of it — I met with this sen- 
tence about Pompeii: 
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Even now, when the city his been dead, buritn] eighteen hundied 
yeais, and rtiwreitiomstd, one is startled b^ an air of gayelj Ihal 

This is bad enough, worse if possible than its 
forerunner, resurrected; but what shall be said of the 
sin of the writer of the following passage in a lead- 
ing article in a journal of the very highest position in 
the country: 

And what are ihe minamertd Republicans doing but seekiag to 
perpetuate in the Southern States the xocud nuisance of class distinc- 




What social nuisance could be greater than a 
newspaper which deliberately sets before fifty thou- 
sand readers — unsuspecting, receptive, and confiding 
— the printed example of the use of such an execra- 
ble compound as mhnomered ! By what process did 
a man who has been able to command the right to 
use a pen in the leading columns of a first-rate jour- 
nal reach that depth of degradation in language, 
compared to which cant is classical and slang ele- 
gant? He meant misnamed ; nothing more or less. 
But because he must have "finer bread than is made 
of wheat," and because there is a noun misnomer, he 
makes from it that hideous verb. Now again it is 
to be observed that resurreciioiiized and misnomered 
are not outcasts because they lack the sanction of 
usage or the authority of eminent writers. They are 
no newer, nor less sanctioned by use, good or bad, 
rude or cultured, than undisprivaeied ox streeted or 
enhungered, no stranger to the common ear than 
weaponed. But the latter are sound and healthy 
growths ; the former are fungi, monstrous and pes- 
_tilent. 

i8 
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Long established usage not being an essential 
condition to the recognition of a word or a phrase as 
correct English, does such usage of itself make that 
correct which will not bear the tests of reason and 
analogy? Observation Justifies the answer that il 
does not. Latham's judgment, that as whatever is 
in language, is right, whatever was and is not, was 
wrong, is unsound ; not only unsound in its conclu- 
sion, but incorrect in its premise. In language, as in 
every other manifestation of man's intellectual and 
moral nature, that which is may be wrong ; and that 
which was and is not, may have been right. Owing 
to the peculiar function of language as the only 
means of communication between man and man, 
whatever is, must be accepted, in a certain degree al 
. least. A writer or speaker cannot be justly censured^ 
as for a personal fault, because he uses words and 
phrases which are current in his day. But custom 
has thus sanctioned not a little, in all languages, the 
incorrectness of which is discernible, and has been 
discerned, not only by the critical and the highly 
cultured, but by men of ordinary intelligence and of 
not more than ordinary carefulness or carelessness in 
speech. The mere fact that a word or a phrase has 
long been in good and in general use is presumptive 
evidence in its favor, and therefore a complete justi- 
Bcation of its use by any individual, .but not proof 
that it is a normal product of the language of which 
it practically forms a part. Words and phrases 
come into being, we hardly know how ; and quickly 
caught up from one to another, they pass into use 
unchallenged, and good or bad, right or wrong, soon 
become fixed as recognized parts of speech. Rarely 
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ts there such reluctance as there was two hundred 
and fifty years ago in regard to its. or such protract- 
ed aversion and discussion as there has been of late 
in regard to is being* But in this way, words and 
forms of speech creep into use which, although they 
are not idioms, cannot be justified by either reason 
or analogy. 

Neologism is not reprehensible if the deviation 
from precedent is in the line of normal movement; 
vhich is a very different matter, for instance, from 

This " conlinuing passive present" seems to be faslened Dpon 
•1 i tiio»e whoiDaugurale " sumple-roonu," or who report tbe proceed- 
ings on those occasions, being inslant in its ose, and seizing eTety op- 
inity of siring (heir precision. In the report of a case of a forlorn 
duntel, I have met "while she was being paid atlenlian to," instead 
pf while she was made love to, or, while she was eourled ; elsewhere, 
■hile this narrative was being proceeded with,'' instead of while this 
Uoly was told ; and, "the Democrats of Kentucky are being much ex- 
id at a prospective failure." etc, and even in the London Spec- 
" Precisely the »anie scene in a milder form is being witnessed 
before Paris." The following passage from a leading article ia a 
New York journal clearly illustrates the peculiar absurdity of this 

" History has never moved with strides more gigantic than she hta 

done during the six weeks juit closed, and behind the encircling walls 

bristling cannon of Paris there may at Uiis moment be transacting 

on momentous drama than has been seen there since the mufi ifelal 

of iSji, and a more imposing one than bos been witnessed since the 

of ■ king went down as (he gage of battle to a confederation of 

Itingi. ' What wili they say in Paris ? ' is to-day in every pne's mouth, 

while Ibe answer is being flashed across to serve for lo-morrow's ad- 

miiBtion or blame." 

>.e writer fell thai it became him to say " is being flashed across" 
bat joal before be had written "there may be Iransacling." and not, 
dwre may be being transacted, which, according to the formula^ is ab. 
■Olntely required, Ii ieing was very well, and more than well, it wat 
fine ; but he instinctively shrank fiom it ieingf and yet in thai ii 
the gist of ibis whole question. a^H 
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the substitution of one |>art of speech for anolbo. 
Tfae preterites and participles of the strong vtrbi 
again furnish us with apt ttlustrations. The orighul 
formation of the past participles of those verbs is in 
m. as riJr, rod^, ridden • but the language in its ten- 
dency to contraction and simpliiication has beeo 
steadily, although very slowly, dropping this s}-Ilabie. 
For example, fighr, fought, feught(en), drink, drank, 
drtiNk{pt).grf.ffat, got{teny, Ivgiu, brgan, A'^j»(«t»). to 
which category might consistently be added arili, 
wrote, writ{/eM). Therefore, / Atnv tvn't is normal; 
and the question between writ as a past participle 
and written is merely one of usage. But the use of 
tw(/ as a preterite, and that of -o-'rote as a participle 
havenosuchjustification. Both are abnormal and 
monstrous. Yet those perversions have the support 
of such eminent writers as Addison and Pope, SiriA, 
Prior and Sterne, Addison has. " I remember two 
young fellows who rid" etc. {Spectator, No. 152); 
and Pope," statesmen farces wril^' ; and of coune 
the Pope-lings all wrote in the same fashion, which, 
indeed, was very prevalent in the last century among 
the most eminent writers and cultivated people. 

But there are phrases and forms of exprcSMon 
which have been in use for centuries among both 
the learned and the ignorant, the cultured and the 
rude, and which have passed or are passing out of 
use, not by way of an unthinking conformity to 
capricious fashion, but because of a perception that 
they are at variance with reason. One of these is 
the double negative which, by Anglo-Saxon and 
early English speakers and writers, was universally 
used to strengthen a negation. It may be that the 
ch.inge was in a measure due to the attempt to 
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instruct a grammar of the English language upon 
|Bt of the Latin, in which two negatives were 
ivalent to an affirmative. Bui it seems to me 
lat it was chiefly owing to a deliberate conformity 
I the requirements of logic, which in the process 
\ time was inevitable, and which, once attained, 
ill never be abandoned until language comes to 
s informed by the rule of unreason. If "There 
^not any reason," predicates the entire absence of 
ison, surely "There is not no reason," predicates 
cactly the reverse. The case, instead of being at 
I high, subtle or mysterious, seems to be one of 
: simplest that can be put before any reasonable 
mature. It is even stronger than that as to the 
buble superlative, which went out in company 
1 the double negative about the beginning of 
! seventeenth century. For as to the double su- 
jrlative the question is almost one of mere super- 
pity. Look for a moment at this passage in Bish- 
J) Tunstall's Palm Sunday Sermon (A. D, 1539), a 
nece of English well worth study : 

'■ It was harde suffetinit tint He suffered for wicked men. It 
WBsmore harde thai He suffered of wicked men. And the most 
baldest of all was that He suffered with wicked raco." 

When Tunstall wrote it was the custom to double 
the comparative as well as the superlative. But 
here we have "more hard," and yet " most hard- 
est." Now can there be a doubt that if more hard 
expresses the comparative degree, most hard equal- 
ly expresses the superlative? and, vice versa, that if 
the learned and clear-headed Tunstall was right in 
writing most hardest, he was wrong, or at least in- 
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sufficient, in writing mert hard f We may be sort 
that it is owing to such perception and such re»- 
sonin.^. first on the part of careful and thoughtful 
writei-s — who generally do, in very deed, evoli 
their language from the depths of their own co 
sciousness, although some are content with fishinf 
theirs from the shallows of usage — and afterwanl( 
on the part of the cultivated, and then of people il 
general, that the use of the double comparative am 
superlative, as well as of the double negative, dii 
appeared from English speech. 

Under a like influence of reason another old usagfl 
has given up its hold on tVic language, and we majl 
be sure forever — the separation of the limiting 
adjective from the word which it modifies. Thi 
Bunyan makes Interpreter's minstrel sing. "Th& 
Lord is only my support," Now Bunyan meant 
not that the Lord was nothing but a support to iho 
singer, but either that the Lord and none other ws 
his support, or that the Lord was his single and 
sufficient support. Nowadays we write more coi^ 
rectly. The Lord only is my support, or The Lord i» 
my only support; both of which phrases express 
one fact indeed, but not the same conception of the 
"fact. The former use of only and similar adjectives, 
was the general one, even in literature, until a com- 
paratively recent period, and a remnant of it sliU 
exists in common speech. Shakespeare even makes 
a page in "As You Like It" say that hawking and 
spitting and saying we are hoarse are "the only 
prologues to a bad voice," an assertion seeming 
absurdly at variance with the fact that I « 
tempted to transpose only and read " only the pros 
logues to a bad voice." But Shakespeare, 1 aiq 
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, wrote " the only," etc., according to the incx- 
ct usage of his time. So we hear now sensible, 
ducated, farmer folk say, " That is most an excel- 
lent apple" (I heard it but a short time ago), or 
'That was most a capital sermon." instead of a 

|tiost excellent, a most capital. And in old sermons 

ind moral essays phrases like "so oft to wallowe 
1 such his wickednesse " are common. Modem 
usage, which requires that the adjective, or modify- 
icg word or phrase, shall not be separated from the 
word or phrase which it modifies, is a deliberate 
conformity to the characteristic logical structure ot 
the English sentence. 

Another phrase " sanctioned " by universal usage 
is disappearing under our eyes at this day before 
the advance of reason — •wkelker or no. It is now 
seen, to cite for instance an old story, that there 
will be Divine service at this meeting-house on 
next Wednesday evening whether [it rains] or 
grains] tu>t ; and therefore whether or no is doomed, 
Now fifty or a hundred or two hundred years ago 
whether or not would have been the correct form 
and good English, just as it is now, although whether 
er no, being in universal use, was admissible. 

Yet another example of the so-called authoritative 
misuse of language is the use aihad in the phrases, I 
1 rather. You had better. This has the sanction of 
Usage forcenturies, not only by the English-speaking 
people generally, but by their greatest and most 
careful writers. Nothing, however, among the few 
enduring certainties of language is more certain than 
that had expresses perfected and past possession. 
How, then, consistently with reason, and with its 
constant and universally accepted meaning, in every ' 
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Other connection, can it be used to express future 
action ? A perception of this incongruity, and a con- 
sequent uncaancss as to the use of these phrases, a 
becoming common, and it is safe to say that they 
will, ere long, begin to be dropped in favor of a moft 
logical and sclf-consislcnt phraseology. Hadratha 
will probably yield to would rather, and had bttiir 
to might better. In lilie position is the use of the 
present perfect and the perfect infinitive, thus 
I had have done, I was ready to have gone, which 
is supported by the best usage of centuries. Bishop 
Jewell writes, ^ the church was ready to have fallen.'' 
There seems to be no doubt that this is logically in- 
correct. Jewell meant that the church was ready to 
fall; we should say. If I had done, I was ready to 
go ; and we may be sure that, ere long, this phrase- 
ology will be deliberately substituted for the other 
on logical grounds, 

I pass over ri^t away In the sense of immedi- 
ately, which is in common use here among the most 
cultivated people, merely with the mention of it as 
altogether unjustifiable on any ground, and as hav- 
ing no affinity whatever with straightway. It is aa 
undoubtablc Americanism, one of the very fewwords 
or phrases, not slang, which can be properly so 
called. Different to is as exclusively British. It has 
come into use since the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration, and it pervades British speech and liter- 
ature even of the highest class, producing such com- 
binations a<i the following: 

The wonli Ja manicn Gellica Appear to have been first applied h} 
'lit Italian wrilera, lo dUtingulsh the previous stjle of fti^tecUite Ic 
thai then in vi^e. — London AlAfn^uiH, Nov. g, iS;^ 

Ii is line lli«i Eiiifland siands lo America, in poini ol power, some 
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!A word used in both countries, but more com- 
ily with us, hngthy, is a marked example illustra- 

X my present position. It is illogica!, at variance 
nth analogy, and it is entirely needless, as it has 
surped — who knows how or why? — the rightful 
ilace of a good and well-connected English word, 
/hich does properly express that which lengthy ex- 
cesses only on sufferance, and by reason of general 
lut unjustifiable usage. And yet even Mr. Lowell 
lOt only uses it but speaks well of it, as a word "civ- 
liy compromising between long and tedious" which ) 
ve. have " given back to England." It is true that | 
inglish does need such a word, and therefore had it 
lefore there could have been Americanisms. For 
lid not Puritan sermons precede Presidents" mes- 
ages ? Adjectives expressing likeness in quality are | 
armed in English from immaterial nouns, by a suffix ; 
t'Kich would have at once occurred to Mr. Lowell if I 
le had used, instead of, the Romance word tedious, ■ 
Uc Anglo-Saxon wearisome or tiresome. The family , 
3 nnmcions— lonesome, wholesome, irksome^ handsome, 
oatltsome, frolicsome, burdensome, and the like. And , 
o from Anglo-Saxon times to very modern days we 
lave had the analogous word longsome, meaning, so 1 
□ng as to be dmost wearisome or tedious. It is 
ommon with the Elizabethan writers, so well known I 
o Mr. Lowell, and Prior is cited for its use by Web- ( 
ter. Bishop Hall, in his " Defence of the Humble ' 
Remonstrance," writes : "They have had so little ( 
Mrcy on him as to put him to the penance of theii j 
kesome volume." It is manifest that writers whoH 
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nse wtariiomt, irkscme, and Intrdensome can have oo 
constslcnt objection to longSQmi\ which has long isA 
eminent uss^c in its fa%-or, and which Mr. Lovdl 
might well bring up again, as Tennyson has brougbt 
up rafkf. The objection to Ungthy seems to be wd! 
taken. As to our having given the latter back la 
England, it may be said that on instance of the use 
of the word before England gave her people awl 
her language to America lias not yet been produceij, 
■nd, according to my observation, does not exist. 

Another error common among cultivated writer) 
and speakers is the use of adverbs with the verb to 
look, as. He looked wretchedly, She looked beauti- 
fully. It might as well be said that the grass looks 
greenly, or the man looks bluely. A man who lives 
wretchedly will probably look wretched ; a woimn 
who is formed and dressed beautifully vvill lode 
beautiful. The error is the consequence of a confu- 
sion of look in the sense to direct the eye, and /«4 
in the sense of to seem, to appear. The same pcN 
sons who say that a man looked wretchedly, or a 
woman looked beautifully, would not say that he 
seemed wretchedly, or she seemed beautifully. In 
the phrases, He looked well, She seemed ill, uv// and 
ill are not really adverbs. Such phrases as, I had 
rather, Yoii had better. Had have done, Ready to 
have fallen. Right away, Different- to, and Looked 
wretchedly, have, it need hardly be said, nothing in 
common with such as, We made the land. The ship 
stood up the bay. He took his journey (Jewell writes 
" tooke his progresse"). They came in thick, He took 
her to wife, A house hard by, He took up with bc^ 
lie did it out of hand, I won't put up wj 
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ivcn to hospitality, Stricken in years. The latter 
e truly idiomatic, and generally metaphorical; 
fd, although they defy analysis, they arc not, like 
p former at variance with themselves and defiant 
' reason. 
This healthy tendency toward logical correctness 

language is liable to perversion ; a perversion to 
hich we owe such phrases as " is being built," and 
written over the signature." The former is due 

an inability to perceive that a word formed upon 
yerb by the suffix rng- {e. g:, building) may be cither 
Verbal noun or a participle, and have a passive or 
1 active signification according to its place in the 
ntence and the words with which it is connected, 
id that the combination of the present participle 
ith the perfect, {e.g., being bmll, having bcni), logi- 
ily expresses action or being which is complete 

the time spoken of. The latter is the product 

a prim and narrow righteousness of mind inca- 
tble of sympathy with that free, figurative use of 
ords which gives strength and richness to much 

the daily speech of simple folk, and which is so 
aracteristic of the nervous and vivid phraseology 

the Elizabethan period. Both these incapacities 
e illustrated in the following dialogue. It is said 

have taken place somewhere in Massachusetts, 
d it was published in the newspaper from which 
quote it " for the benefit of grammarians," 
OldGenltemoH. — "Are iliere any houses buildiag in your village? " 
Yvtmg Lady. — " No, Sir. There is a new bouse being built for 
r. Smith, bul it is the carpenieis whu are building." 
ijtntltman. — True ; I sit corrected. To be building is certainly 
dlSetent thing from to be being built. And how long has Mr. 
1 house been bcinR built ? " 

. — (Looks puzzled a momenl, and then answers rather ab- 
itly.) " Nearly a year." 
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Gtatltmmt.— ' How mudi loDger do you think it will be beiiij 
buUi?" 

JjiJ/. — (Explosively.) " Don'i koow." 

GtntUman. — "1 fibould Ihiok Ml. Smith would be inoo^ bj 
lis being so lotig being built, for the house be now occupies bcmg 
old, he must l^ve it. and the new one being only being buili, li- 
siead of being built as he especled he cannoi — " 

At this point, it is said, the young lady disap- 
peared; and here 1 return from my digression. 
y- If, then, novelty is not a tenable ground of object 
tion to a word or a phrase, and long usage is nol in 
itseUfull justification, and if the example of writen 
eminent for the instruction or the pleasure tliey 
give is not authoritative when they disregard reJ- 
son and analogy, what is the rule or standard bv 
/ which language may be tested, and the appeal lo 
' which is final? The question is answered in the 
putting of it. There is no such absolute rule. 
Usage gives immunity to use; but the court that 
pronounces judgment upon language is a mixed 
commission of the common and the critical, before 
whom precedent and good usage have presump- 
tive authority, on the condition that they can bear 
the test of criticism, that is, of reason. To that 
test they are continually subjected, and before it 
they are compelled frequently to give way. Usage 
is not a guarantee of correctness ; criticism is inca- 
pable of creation. By the former, acting instinc- 
tively, language is produced and has its life. By 
the latter, it is wrought toward a logical precision 
and symmetrical completeness, which it constantly 
approximates, but which, owing to its unstable na- 
ture and the uncontrollable influences to which it 
yields, it can never perfectly attain. 
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I It is not for lack of material at hand that I here 
d this series of articles, which has stretched 
out far beyond the not very definite limits of mj- 
original design. I have passed by some subjects 
unnoticed that I purposed to take in hand, but I 
have also been led whither I did not think of going 
when I set out. If my readers have lost anything, 
they have also gained something in the event. That 
it should be so was hardly to be avoided. To go 
directly to a fixed point, which is the only object 
of one's journey, is easy ; bul a tour of observation 
is generally brought to an end with some proposed 
object left unattaincd, through the failure of time 
and means, and often by the weariness of the ob- 
servers. If those who have gone with me, in some 
cases as my confiding fellow-students, in others as 
my sharp and vigilant censors, — a sort of linguistic 
detective police, — do not rejoice at the termination 
of our word-tour for the latler reason, I have been 
more fortunate, either in my subjects or in their 
treatment, than I could have reasonably hoped to 
be. If I have seemed to neglect the important for 
the trivial, and to ask my readers to give time and 
attention to the consideration of minute distinctions 
wlilch they have thought might better be occupied 
• ■ witbthediscussionofgreat principles, or at least with 
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tiie investigatioo of the laws of speech, it shouldbe 
remecnbered that linguistic discussion, from hs vay 
nature, must be minute; that the nidest diiTeience 
I the meaning of words and of sentences may be 
made hy the slightest changes ; that the wealth of 
Iknguagc is a sum of tHBes ; that that which is in t 
great measure determined by arbitrary usage caa* 
not be judged upon geueral principles ; and that thai 
cannot be tried by its conformity to law for which 
no law has yet been established. This, true of all 
languages, is particularly true of English, which ii 
distinguished among the outcomings of Babel for its 
composite character and its unsystematic, although 
I unsym metrical, development. It is, I suspect, 
less a structure and more a spontaneous growtl. 
Utta any other language that has a known history 
and a literature. Through all languages, as through 
all connected phenomenons, there may be traced 
certain continuous or often-repeated modes of gen- 
eral de\-eIopment, which may be loosely called 
laws ; and upon those there have been attempts, 
more or less successful, to found a universal gram* 
mar or system of speech formation. But upon this 
field of inquiry I have not professed lo enter ; having 
devoted myself to the consideration of what is pecu- 
liar to our mother-tongue, rather than lo what she 
bas in comraon with others. Even in this respect, 
what I have niTitten is at least as far from being 
complete as my object in writing was from com- 
pleteness. 

The series has been honored by an attention that 
gratified and cheered me as I wrote. I owe much 
to my critics ; not only to those who have givi 
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a favorable hearing and insured it foi me from 
others, but to those who have endeavored to sting 
me with sneers and overwhelm me with ridicule, 
partly from a sense of duty to their language and 
their kind, and partly that they might show their 
readers that, with all my deficiencies, I had the 
merit of being the occasion of the display of superior 
knowledge, if not of superior courtesy, in others. 
To the latter, indeed, I stand more indebted than 
to the former ; for it is not from our friends that we 
learn, but from our enemies. They show us where 
we are weak. And, besides, few of mine have 
failed, while giving me instruction in English, to 
furnish rae with the most valuable means of im- 
provement in the use of language — exan pies of 
false syntax for correction. Of these, however, I 
have not availed myself publicly for the instruction 
of otiiers, although I might have crucified most of 
my critics upon crosses made out of their own heads. 
And, indeed, in my search for examples I have 
generally turned from the writings of my immediate 
contemporaries and countrymen to those of other 
generations and other countries, or to the anony- 
mous pages of public documents and newspapers. 

Many letters have come to me with welcome 
questions, objections, suggestions, of which I have 
had time and opportunity to notice very few, to my 
regret. Among the remarks I have made, none 
was so fruitful of letters of information as my mere 
passing allusion to the slang phrase "a continental 
danm." The number of "The Galaxy " in which it 
was made was hardly published before I received 
ler informing me of the existence in this coun- 
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try. at the remote period of seventy or eight}' yean, 
of a paper currency called continenlal, and iliat lh» 
currency was worthless, and that hence — and m 
forth, and so forth. This was soon followed by 
others lo the same effect, their numbers increasing 
as the time wore on. They came to me from the 
north, south, east, west, and middle ; from Pa»- 
samaquoddy and the Gulf; from Squam Beach and 
Lower California. I might almost say or sing liial 
they were sent from Greenland's 103' mountains, 
from India's coral strand, to tell me that there had 
been Continental money in this land. They came 
to me at " The Galaxy " office, at my own office, at 
my house. Like Pharaoh's frogs in number and in 
pertinacity, they climbed up into my bed-chamber, 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing that, like the 
frogs, some of them went into my oven. I dreaded 
meeting my friends in the street ; for I felt thai 
there was not one of them that did not long to lead 
me quietly aside, even if he did not do so, and say, 
^ About that continental damn, I think I can set 
you right. After the Revolution there was a vast 
amount of paper money circulating Uirough tlie 
country. This was called the Contidenial currenc)-, 
and, as it proved to be worthless — " and so forth, 
and so forth. Really, I hope my friends will not 
misapprehend me when 1 say that it is generally 
safe to assume that the court knows a little law. I 
. had heard, before the coming of this year of grace 
1869, that, after the Revolution, there was a vast 
amount of paper money circuliuing through the 
country; that this was called Continental currencyi 
that it proved worthless — and so forth, and so forth- 
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Yet I do not incline to the opinion that hence comes 
our "continental damn." The phrase seems to me 
a counterpart, if not a mere modification of others 
of the same sort — a tinker's damn, a trooper's 
damn ; and as the troops of the colonies were called 
Continentaiers, or Continentals, during the war, 
and for many years afterward, it seems to me much 
more probable that the phrase in question was, at 
first, a Continental's damn, from which the sign of 
the possessive was gradually dropped, than that an 
adjective was taken from money and used to qualify 
a curse ; and still more probable that the epithet 
was added in that mere disposition toward the use 
of vague, big, senseless phrases that moulds the 
speech of such as use this one. 

Among the propositions and requests that have 
been elicited by the articles embodied in this vol- 
ume, is one which comes to me from many quar- 
ters, and which one correspondent puts in the 
following allractive form to the editors of "The 
Galaxy": "Could not he [/. c, the present wnter] 
be induced to prepare a book for schools which 
would embody his ideas and all that it would be 
necessary for scholars to learn in regard to the 
use and construction of language, and so save 
many cries and tears that go out over the pres- 
ent unintelligible books that pass for grammars? 
I am sure that a future generation, if not the pres- 
ent, would rise up and bless his name." This re- 
quest is made by a teacher, as it has been by 
others of the same honorable profession. I answer, 
that I would gladly act on this suggestion if it were 
probable that any responsible and competent pub- 
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Usher would make it prudent for me to do so. !l 
would be delighiful to believe that the next getwra- 
tion would rise up and call me blessed ; but I ua 
of necessity much more interested in the questioD 
whether the present generation would rise up and 
put its hand in its pocket to pay me for my labor. 
Any one who is acquainted with the manner in 
which school-books are " introduced " in this coun- 
try knows that the opinions of competent persons 
upon the merits of a book have the least possible 
influence upon its coming sufficiently into vogiieto 
make its publication profitable j and publishers, like 
other men of business, work for money. Onr rf 
the trade made, 1 know, — although not to me, — an 
answer like this to a proposition to publish a short 
series of school-books: "I believe your books are 
excellent ; but supposing that they are all that you 
believe them to be, after stereotyping them I should 
be obliged to spend one hundred thousand dollars 
and more in introducing them. I am not prepared 
to do this, and therefore I must say. No, at once. 
The merit of a school-book has nothing to do with 
its value in trade." And the speaker was a man of 
experience. Provoked by the ineplness of a school- 
book which fell into my hands, I went once to an 
intelligent and able teacher, in whose school I 
knew it was used, and calling his attention to the 
radical faults in the book, — faults of design which 
I knew there was no need that I should point out to 
him in detail, — I asked him why he used for ele- 
mentary instruction a book so tilted to mislead his 
scholars. His answer was, "All that j'ou say is 
true. I know that the book is a very poor one : but 
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we are ordered to use it. What can I do?" Now, 

one of the body that gave this order was, at that 
time, a neighbor of mine — a coarse, low-minded, 
entirely uneducated man, who was growing rapidl} 
rich. He was about as lit to pronounce upon the 
merits of a school-book as Caligula's horse was for 
the consulship. The publication of elementary 
school-books and dictionaries is one of the most 
profitable branches of t!ie trade, if books can be " in- 
troduced "into general use; but otherwise it is not so; 
and publishers manage this part of their business just 
as railway companies and other corporations do — 
with a single eye to profit. A railway company, 
managed by men of respectable position, finds itself 
threatened with a law restraining its privileges, or 
desires the passage of a law increasing them. Its 
agents make a calculation somewhat in thi.i form: 
To submit to the threatened law , or to do without the 
one that is desired, will involve the loss of so much 
money ; to defeat the law in one case, or to obtain 
it in the other, by spending money to influence votes, 
will cost so much less. The latter course is taken, 
without scruple or hesitation. With the company it 
is a mere matter of business ; the morals of the ques- 

■lieii are the concern of the other parties to the ar- 

' gement." 
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Now, were such a grammar and sucli a dictionary 
published as some readers of these articles wouJd 
like to have, and should they be received wila 

oAo booka llul *tn aSmi, ud tbcrebr U 

' Thia OH B cnly cue eanple of w^ul 
MCcnta tit Uw Hhoal-boDk Iuhub, Tlw pnen < 
thmigli mixJi lea tluo Gm tna, m beiur (bin ir 
of wtul u cUkd 'fim mlmdaclicMi.' IriiTudiiction i 
riog DH hookiluIhcDldaDaiiiuK. ThiktmMsl 
luiutaU)! aHl^ ibe £ni iip|iernuui> io toy quaner i 

'*Tli« JatrodDctua of achool-ho^s ha* bccomf 
which ja panjlelol oaly in rhc mimidpa] polili 
tiun atv comptetejy dBnonlizcd. Oiaea an ki 

tfbii vt mrh dungs upoii Ibe progim of etiK^tw. Pupili . 

inarle aoquunted wilh Ibe njdinienti oT a atwlj aa prcaegl^d ia a ' 

parcel la foilow out Ihc melhod of Ihe ablhoft whm. I0 I anoibtr Icd-U^ a ^ 

into hsj handi. and he is mnpelled to diiari) Ihc old asd lake up a an !)■■ 

But a ttm dungs of thia kind ta require to niuddio the dcarvat toTdJificBCE. 

" It 11 1)«au» of iti cftcl upon (be trade that w« deaire in |brotot agsidl ib^ 
tyilem of bnberr. and the dami^nE rrdoction ti pnc» all onr the country la l>c 
Irat i^Uce. it cniuea a direct lots to puUishcn ; aiu^ acccmdlj''. tl ruina the InBDOi 
in •rhaal-bonka of the local baekaeUcn. 

"it ia (slJrnJted ibjt liie lo*a caucdio pnbliiherv by tlua Dnacni[iaIoiB irtdi^ 
nipt cvmpetiliDD anoually vnovnli 10 over five hun'lrtd rboniazH] doUars. Ndhiflt 
IB rcalljr gained by tbi» waatdii] crpeudilure, aa Ibc laaw booka would be »Id a 
about the tome fvi^>fiftiDn if it was entirely diacontioucd. WEut ia fainrd b r«t 
plan by on&ir meana ia lost in another by the aame meana. Whctbei pabliaka> 
ccafine thcmsclTea to Ctir methods or fbul, as the aainc agcodca ajv open tn a]^ flu 
cfTecti wiil in geneni Ik about equal If this van sun were saved tn be cim J< j ? t i 
in legitimate channel^ better iiricrt could be piid to authors and better work olKaiDeil 
mure could be >|>cat upon the mechanical eieculim of booka. they codd be eOnd 
Icwer. and, taaliy. publiahoi wooM rcaliae mnre mooey, nod their buaina* wtaiU 

to the local boskiellen. who sell (he Inner ptr- 
cribg their books through pEriodical n^rcQI^ 
^mla at one half the rctaU pricey the trade of the baakaeUm ii nM only laka om 
pf their hJoda at pirticular timOt but timr customers are i^snalisfifd 10 pay (bt 
reguLu- Femil pritxs at Bay time. Thia baa become auch a souree of diuBuufniflu 
that we aliBoat wander at retail bookaeHera undenaking to supply vhooi-hoDka M 
all. They nvght compel puhltahera to deal directly in all cjmta inih the arbndl^ 
and *r doubt if the ruinous prices wnol^ if thia were done, be long continaetL 

"We adt-iaa some bonomble ctanbinaEian amoug the leading hoosea to {wl an end 
to tbii great nud growing evil, which is anbrervrc not tudy of educaiinaal p fngr eaK 
but of commercial integrity. SmJi a combinaiioo is poasible, and such penillia 
night be aiaeaaed agiinst ofiendin. by mutual cwiacnt. as would redeem the boaan* 
6wa iti present r^Bilwre aspect. " imtriran BaaiirHtr^ Giiidi. 

". . . . Next to the coi^yHght refi rm. the one thing needed by the publiahjnE trade 
U Ihe abolition of the prvscQE oucn^eoosly wasteful ayatemof " introducih^ " school- 
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, they would at once provoke the hostility^ 
wl, vigilant, business-like — of men who have 
I hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in 
loks — in whole systems of books — planned 
►on radically diflerent principles. Until some man 
t horseback comes and purges the commonweal, 
fc always will be necessary to fight these men with 
fceir own weapons. And even then there is the 
light in newspapers, by articles, advertisements, 
and opinions from eminent gentlemen- I have 
been behind the scenes enough to know thoroughly 
how all this business is managed, and I would tell 
on very slight prqvocation. Why, even already 
the priests of the present idols have begun Eo de- 
nounce a certain pestilent fellow, and their craftsr- 
men to cry, Great is Diana of the Ephesiansl 

To publish, with any chance of success, a book 
intended for use in public schools has become a 
serious commercial and political undertaking; and, 
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if nothing more is expected for it than its introdi 
tion into private schools, even then it sboald be 
tlie hands of ptiblisbers sufficieotly weallbv * 
adroit lo make it the interest of teachers to ad( 
the book in their schoob. For if it were left to 
upon its mere merits, it would, if good, of 
meet with a certain sale among intelligent and h< 
orable teachers ; but this would be too small to cat 
it to be regarded by any enterprising publisher 
profitable investment of money and labor. For thi 
reasons I fear that I must be content with droppin 
what I have written as seed into the ground, hopii 
that it may have life enough to grow and bring foi 
fruit, althougli in that case others will reap the 
vest. Sic vos, non vohis. 
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HOW THE EXCEPTION PROVES THE 



1 

RULE. 1 



THE few people who care to say only what they 
mciin^anj who therefore think nliout'what they say 
and what others say to them, must sometimes he puzzled 
by the reply oflcn made to an objection, " Well, be, or 
that, is an exception, and you know the exception proves 
tiie rule." This is uttered with calm assurance, as con- 
clusive of the question at issue, and is usually received 
in silence — widi an air of indifferent acquiescence on 
the part of the tlioughtless, but on the pnrt of the more 
thoughtful with a meek expression of bewilderment 
The former are saved from the trouble of further mental 
exertion, and they are content ; the latter feel that they 
have been overcome by the bringing up of a logical canon 
which always stands ready as a reserve, but the truth of 
which, admitted as indisputable, they would like vciy 
much to be able to dispute. In fact, this pretentious 
maxim infests discussion, and pervades the every- day talk 
of men, women, and children. It appears in the writings 
of historians, of essayists, and of polemics, as well as in 
those of poets, novelists, and journalists. A legislator 
will use it to destroy the eflect of an instance brought 
forward which is directly at variance with some general 



wwertion tliat he has made. 
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insii^tcd upon by tlic honorable gentleman doct sn» 
oitly show that all wooicn do not desire the [nsu«t d 
1 InW pcmiittLng them to wear trousers. I adnul tt 
preference of MIm Pettitoes for pcttiiioats. But, rt.Ib 
case is nn exception, and we all know that the exceplia 
proves the rule." It enters even into die word-skimurfirf 
tlii-Uilion. " How dare you assert," says Miss Demure b 
Tom CrcBSus, defiance on her lip and witchery in bci«(, 
■■ that women nowadays arc all mercenary ! Don't jw 
know that is an insult to me ? " " AIi, but. Miss DciauR,* 
replies the weakly-stmggling Crcesus, " you're an eic^ 
tion ; mid you know the exception proves tlic ruk," 
Whereupon the lady siihrnils with charming grace to tb 
conqueror, having within her innocent breast the consct 
ing conviction that she is playing her big fish »-ith s skill 
that will soon lay him gasping at her feet. There i 
turn which this maxim is not thus made to serve; 
this use of it has gone on for a century and more, and 
people submit to the imposition without a murmur. 

An imposition the maxim is, of the most impodW 
kindi in its ordinary use ; for a mere exception 
proved a rule ; and tliut it should do so is, in the WJ 
nature of things, and according to the laws of right r» 
son, impossible. Consider a moment. How can the 
fact that one man, or one thing, of a certain class, has co- 
tain traits or relations, prove that others of the same das* 
have opposite traits and other relations ? A says, " I, and 
C, and D, and X. and Y, and Z are white ; therefore all 
the other Utters of the alphabet arc white." " No, Uicy 
are not," B answers, " for I am black." " O, yoo are an 
exception," A rejoins, "and the exception proves the 
rule." And A and most of his hearers thereupon regard 
the argument as concluded, at least for the time being. 
The supposed ex.-imple is an extreme one, but it scrres 
none the less the purposes of fair illustration. For of 
what value, as evidence, upon the color o( the alphabet, 




is tlte lact that B is bluck? It merely sl^ows tliat one 
letter is bbck, anJ that any other may be black, except 
tliose which we know to be of some other color. But 
of the color of the remaining twenty-three letters it tells 
us DOthing : and so far from supporting the assertion that 
because A, C, D, X, Y, and Z are white, all the other let- 
ters arc white, it warrants the inference that some of them 
may be black also. And yet day after day, for a hundred 
jtnd fifty years," men of fair intelligence have gone on 
thoughtlessly citing this maxim, and yielding to its au- 
thority when used exactly as it is used in the case above 
supposed. 

For insLince, the following passage is from a leading 
article in the "New York Tribune:" — 

"The business of printing bookti is now leaving the great 
cities for more economical and more desirable locations. The 
exceptions rather prove the rule than invalidate it." 

How do the exceptions either prove or invalidate the 
rule? In what way does the fact tliat there are some 
printing offices in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
prove that printers generally choose the 8mall(?r towns or 
tlie country? Plainly, one of tliese facts has no relations 
whatever to tlie other. 

In '* Lotliair," Mr. Disraeli makes Hugo Bohun say 
tJiat he respects the institution of marriage, but thinks 
that " every woman should marry, but no man," and to 
the objection tliat this view would not work practically, 
reply, — 

" Well, mj view is a social problem, and Eoctal problems are 
the fashion al present. It would be solved throufjli the excep- 
tions, which prove the principle. In the first place, there are 
oid the halter — vou are booked 
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Perhaps Mr. Bohun or Mr. Disraeli could explain hnr 
the fuct that the natures or the circum&tattces of mm 
men arc such that they are likely to marrj- " prtww fte 
principle " that men should not marry. Biit js Uk ne 
of unassisted reason, it is merely evidence in favor of (be 
positive proposition, that whatever men should do, 
mil many: it docs nothing toward showing thati 
men should, or should not, either marry or do anything 
else. If the proposition were that only men of 
tain natures and circumstances should many, an 
were found that in general only they did marry, tlioe 
would at lensl be a connection between the fcicts 
the proposition ; which, in Mr. Bohun's argument, there 
is not. 

The London " Spectator," in one of the few diKriini- 
nating judgements that have recently been published of 
Dickens's genius, thus supports the opinion that he WM 
unable to express the finer emotions naturally : — 

"In the delincHtion of remorse he is. too, much nearer tie 
truth of cnjotion thnn in the delineation of grief. True grirf 
needs the most delicate hand to delineate £it] truly. A toud 
too much, and you perceive an affectation, and tlicrefoce 
the whole effect of bereavement. But remorse, when 
genuine, ie one of the simplest of passions, and the moo diffi- 
cult to ovcrpnint. Dickens, -with bis lingular power of laviih- 
ing himself on one mood, has given some vivid pictures of tiii) 
passion which deserve to live. Still, this is the ea<TptIoa, 
which proves the rule. He can delineate remorse for murder, 
because there is so little real limit to the feeling, so litL'e danger 
of passing from llie true to the falsetto tone." 

Now, in what way docs the fiict that Dickens bad (he 
power of delineating one of the simple passions prove that 
he hud not the power of delineating the more complex? 
Plainly, it does nothing — can do nothing of the sort, 
unless by the introduction, as a premise, of the postulate 
that writers who can delineate simple passions cannot 
delineate the complex ; which is not true, and which it 
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rimplied. Such passages as this are mere examples 

ftie habit into which the most intelligent writers and 

i have fallen of regarding an exception not mere- 

i an exception, a phenomenon which is the conse- 

snce of exceptional conditions, and there an end, 

I proof of the rule which they wish to establish, 

^md which the "exception" would otherwise seem to 
invalidate. 

This habit has arisen, it would seem, out of a slight 
perversion of a word. For, although an exception does not 
and cannot prove a rule, tlie word exception being used 
in its ordinary sense, the exception does prove the rule, 
the word being used in its proper sense. The fallacious 
use of the maxim is based on the substitution of a real 
substantive, that is, a subsfcmcive meaning a thing, for a 
verbal substantive, that is, a substantive meaning an act. 
The maxim, as we have it, is merely a misleading trans- 
lation of tt.e old lavj maxim, Exccftio probat regtilam-, 
which itself is, if not mutilated, at least imperfect. Now, 
Mxeeptio probat regulam does not mean that the thing 
excepted proves the rule, but that the excepting proves 
the rule. Exccptio was translated, and rightly enough, 
exception. But what was tlie meaning of that word 
when the translation was made? What is its primitive 
meaning now? It is the act of excepting or excluding 
from a number designated, or from a description. £jc- 
ceptia in Latin, exception in English, means not a person 
or a thing, but an act ; and it is this act which proves a 
rule. But we, having come to use exception to mean 
the person or the thing excepted, receive the maxim 
as meaning, not that the excepting proves the rule, but 
the person or thing excepted ; and upon this confusion 
of words we graft a corresponding confusion of thought. 
Tlic maxim, in its proper signification, is as true as it is 
untrue in the sense in which it is now almost universally 
used. 
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I have said that, if not mutilEiled, it is .it leoBt itspcf 
feet I am iinnble to cite an instance of its use in arr 
other form than thut under which it is now known; bii 
it exists ill my iriind, whctiter from mcniOTy or from a: 
unconscious filling up of its indic-itcd outlines, in thi 
form : ExCKptio probat regulam, dc rebus non exeefia; 
i. c., tlic excepting proves the rule concerning those ^lingi 
wliici) are not excepted. The souiidness of the n 
in this form, and the reason for its soundness^ vrill be 
apparent on a moment's consideration. Suppose thiiti 
in s; book of travels, ^ve should find this passage: "Here 
I saw large flocks of birds in the cornfields cnvring a 
tenting up the young corn. In one Hock, two of the* 
birds were white." The conclusion warranted by tint 
account would be, that there were crows, or birds liU 
crows, in the country visited by the writer, and tliat di«e 
crows were gener.illy black. The writer would not lum 
said thai the birds were black, but his exception of two 
which were white would go to prove that, " as a rule" 
(according to our idiom), the birds were blnck, or at IcuS 
not white. His exception of the two would prove lla 
nilc as to the others. Exceptio probat regulam, de reim 
non exceptis. Again, if we knew nothing about the el^ 
phant, but were to learn that the King of Siara. when tw 
wished to ruin a courtier, distinguished him br sending 
him a white elephant, — a present which he could not 
reflise, although the provision for the proper lodging of 
the beast and attendance on him was sure to cat up a 
private fortune, — we should be told nothing about ele- 
phants in general : yet we should know, without further 
information, that they were dark colored, because of the 
implied exception of the white elephant. 

The m.ixJni in question is akin to another recognized 
111 law: Expressio unius, exclusio nlteriits; i. e,, the 
expression of one (mode or person) is the exclusion of 
Euiother. This maxim is no legal fiction c 




it i& dictated bj common eenae, and is a guide of action 
in daily life. If we see on the posters of a niuaenm or a 
circus, " Admission for children accompanying their par- 
ents, Fifteen cents," we know at once that children with- 
out their parents are either not admitted at all, or ru. Bt 
pay full price. Children themselves act intuitively upon 
the reasoning embodied in this maxim. If a parent or a 
teacher should go to a room full of children, and sav. 
"John may come and take a walk with me," they would 
know, witliout the telling, that all except John were ex- 
pected to remain. They know this just as well as any 
lawyer or statesman knows that, when a constitution pro- 
vides for its own amendment in one way, that very provis- 
ion was meant to exclude all other methods. The child 
and the statesman both act in accordance with the maxim, 
Expressio unius, exelusio allerius. Both this maxim 
and the one which is the subject of the present article are 
founded upon the intuitive perception common to men 
of a'l rimes and races, and which is developed, as we 
have seen, in the very earliest exercise of the reasoning 
poweis, that an exclusive affirmation implies a corre- 
sponding negation. 

A rare modem instance of another and really logical 
use of the maxim, that the exception proves the rule, is 
furnished by Boswell in one of his trivial stories about 
Doctor Johnson. It was disputed one evening, when the 
Doctor was present, whether the woodcock were a mi- 
gratory bird. To tlie arguments in favor of the theory 
of migration, some one replied that argument was of 
JillJe weight against the fact tliat some woodcocks had 
been found in a certain county in the depth of winter. 
Doctor Johnson immediately rejoined, "That suppoits 
the argument. The fact that a few were found shows 
that, if tlie bulk had not migrated, many would have 
been found. Exceptio pr olat regulam" 
Jt^inson himself affords anotlier example of the aame 




example of the use of tl 
found in tbe ibOowing passage fhxn CcnrptA < i 
' Tirocimum, or Review of Schools : " — 



n all tfae rOett va. 
Ura wcil cndcnied with bonon^le parts, 
Oetigned t>jr Nature 'ice, but self-niMfe fools ; 
All the*t, and nrnre like thete, irere made at reboot*. 
And if bjr chance, b> >oinetimes chance it will, 
Tliat, though ichool-breft. tbe bov i« virtooua ittUa 
t Snch fare cxcrptioni, ihining in the dark, 
I Prove rather than impeach the just lemxrk. 
md there a twinkling star descried 
I Serve* but to *liow how blade i> all beside." 






^^H Suck 
^^^bfrov 

^^^H Aih 
^^^H Serv. 

^^^^^hrding to the common use of the maxim, the infin* 
^^^^^■Om this pnesagc would be, that a few virtuoui 
VHBUtrcd men prove, tiot what they are evidence of. 
tfint virtuous men may be bred at school, but that lh( 
fule is, that school-breeding is dangerous to virtue ! But 
Uicy prove that, if they prove it at all, by " shiuing in tb« 
dark ; " that is, the surrounding vilcness points them oul 
«B peculiar and solitary: it excepts them; and this ex- 
cepting (exceplio) as to them proves the rule as to the 
Diam. 

The common use of this maxim is worthy only «f 
Idiots, for it involves idiotic reasoning ; a good exanipk 
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of which would be the application of ihe ninxim to the 
following criticism of two political conventions : — 

■■ We dare say, if the truth were all known, there would be little 
to choose between the two conventions in point of moralE or 
mnnnem. Doubtlese there were high-minded and able gentle- 
men in both, but we Tear such were the exceptio:i, and not the 
rule." 

Now, if the exception proves the rule, those excep- 
tions, that is, those high-minded and able gentlemen 
would of themselves be evidence that the rest were not 
able and higli-minded. Another characteristic example 
would be the following : — It is declareil that all men are 
totally depraved. But we find that A is not totally de- 
praved. But this only shows that A is an exception, and 
liis not being totally depraved proves the rule of total 
depravity. That such an application of the maxim should 
be made day after day for generations among people of 
moderate sense is striking evidence, on the one hand, of 
the way in which die modilication of meaning in a word 
may cause a perversion of an established formula of 
thought ; and, on the other, of the supineness with which 
people will submit to the authority of a maxim which 
sounds wise and has the vantage-ground of age, partic- 
ularly if they cannot quite understand it, and it saves 
tliem the trouble of thinking. Let any man invent such 
a maxim, and use well good opportunities of asserting it, 
and he may be pretty sure thiit his work, if not himself, 
will attain a very considerable degree of what is called 
immortality. The failure of such a maxim to be accepted 
OS conclusive would be a sign of the decline of that peculiar 
mode of reasoning which would insist upon this failure 
itself as an exception that proved the rule to which it did 
not conform, and of tht rcirstablishment of that other 
mode which claims that, in general, the excepting provts 
the rule concerning that which is not excepted. 



CONTROVERSY. 

PERHAPS the following letter, whiih was pubUibtd 
in " The Round Table" of Febniar^- 27. 1S69, and 
llic reply, which appeared in the next number of the 
same paper, may interest, or at least amuse, some of ttie 
readers of this volume. I may say here w-tfaoul impn^ 
pricly. I hope, that the articles on Words and their Uie* 
which appeared in "The Galaxy" were, as is customary 
With mc, written in haste and under the pressure ofa of 
fur copy from the printing office. Although the seiiec 
extended through two years, not one of them was begiii 
before tiiat cry wa» heard, or was ready one hour before 
the lost minute when the article could be received ; and 
the manuscript was sent olT to the printer with the inh 
damp upon the last page. It was put in tj'pe that day, 

I nnd the next was stereotyped. Throughout the whole 
■cries I (lid not rewrite a single page, or, I believe, a siiv 

I gle sentence. I generally saw a proof, which I corrected 
at my business office within the hour of its receipt; but 
Bomclimcs I did not. One of those cases in whicH I did 
not see a proof was made the occasion of the following, 
communication. I do not offer this confession as 
excuse or defence of any essential error. A critic can 
concern himself only with what is produced ; he cannot 
lake inlo consideration the circumstances of its produc- 
tion, even if he knows them. It would have been well 
if the aiticlcs hud been written more deliberately, and 
corrected more carefully ; but had 1 waited till I could 
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do that, they would, in all probability, not liave been 
written at all ; which alternative is doubtless the one thai 
would have been preferred by my censor. In choosing 
a specimen of the attacks to which these articles subjected 
rne (from all of which I tried to learn something, but to 
only two or three of which I made any reply), I have 
taken his, because he was very much the ablest and moat 
learned of my critics : — 

STAND-POINT, ETC. 
To THE Editor of tub Round Tablb. 

Sm : I noticed in your issue of January 9 a letter from 
"J. B." upon the word stand-point, condemning it as an 
exploded heresy, and moralizing upon the " total depravity 
of human nature" which after such an explosion could 
still countenance the heresy. Your correspondent informs 
the world that " Mr. White recently in the " Galaxy," and 
Mr. Gould, at greater length, in "Good English," have 
thoroughly analyzed and exposed " " the litcraiy abor- 
tion." Such language, so unlike that of a man of schol- 
arship or culture, led me to think that perhaps your 
CO rrea poll dent did not know very much of etymology 
after all, and that his pitying contempt might be nothing 
more than a cloak for sciolism or ignorance. So, being 
somewhat interested in the fate of the word stand-point, 
I gave "J. B.'s" letter a second reading, and found ray 
suspicions verified. He says, — 

"The two words stand and foimt cannot he grammatically 
joined together; the firEt word must be changed to a participle in 
order to make them legally united. Stand/w^-point is English." 

From this it is evident that "J. B." thinks the former 
half of the word standing-point to be a participle ; ho 
also of turning-point, landing-place, etc. What will 
he ssy when it is suggested to him that in each of ihesq 
compounds the former element is a substantive, and nOt- 
a participle, and that a participle placed before a noun iB 




[- rufcli. wbobcr aa fina a i|iiwiij or noc, dlnfi 

~ tbe OOTn — becoaea, m £Kt, aa ad^ectinl 

d of a 9vaIi^rinK pwtxciple kem) a acaa, b 
na a girl wfaa dancga- StmaMnf 
D the cootniy. doei not mean a block dm n^ 
PHeti. nor 6ot» t mmimff f » imi meao a point tluttiin»,« 
I lanJimg'piaee a place dui landi. Xbe words mcaii i» 
■pe^vdy a Mode which causes AimbUng {simmilimg a 
med u a ootm i John tL lo), a point at which tnrniif 
(or a tiiro) takes place, a place for landing (=di9eiiifaar- 
katton). On the saine analogy is fomted the word ttamd' 
img-point. which mewM oot a point which stands, but a 
point wbne ooe takes his stand, standing being a noon, 
aod not a participle. But stand, as the phrav "Ukn 
bill ttacd " fibowa, is as good a noun as Uandimg, and 
has the additional adrantage of not being ambiguous, « 
ihe latter is. "J, B.,** however, ctideotly diinks that ta 
tlic word stand-poiat^ Uand must necessarily be port of 
a verb, inasmuch as be talks about tumiag it into a pa>- 
liciplc. Now he must know, for he has read Mr. WhiM^s 
remarks in the Galaxy, that stand-point is an At^icited 
form of the Gcrmttn Standpunkt. If he were acquainted 
with German, he would know that in that word the for- 
men" element. Stand, is a noun : were it a verb, the word 
would be Stehpunkt, ou (be analogy of Drehf^nk^ Wokn- 
simmer, and so fortli. This being so, why, if we may 
say play-ground, bath-room, deaih-6ed, may we not say 
ttand-poinlf Even supposing the former half were » 
Verb, why might we not admit the compound on lh« 
Snitlogy of go-cart, wash-tub, thresh-old, dye-hoasti 
So much for the form of tlie word. But "J. B.** pn> 
cecds : — 

" Standing-point ii English ; but the difficiiUv with thst it. 
thnl nchorlv can Jw fooled into bclievinK Ihat il means ■ pvintof 
virw.' Hcnrp il cntintit replace stand-point, which peo| ' 
themcnlveii into believing does mean 'point of view. 
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well to remark that point of view a not an 
English expres^oa any more than altutd- 
is. It is simply a verbal translation of the French 
de vuit and cannot plead analogy in justitication 
its adoption to the same extent as stand-point can 
Vievt-point or vifming-point would be more corrccL 
that we can &ay point of attack ; but that, 
|dao, is a translation of tlic French point d'attaqme. So 
then, as the origin and form of the expressions stand- 
point and point of view are concerned, stand-point has 
decided advantage. It is also the more convenient ex- 
and the only thing, therefore, that remains to 
decided with regard to it is, whether it gives any in- 
telligible signiflcation. When I say, "Viewed from a 
ilific stand-point, it is false " ( Vom ■wissenscha/ili' 
£ien Standpunkt angtsehen, isl es falscK), what do I 
? Simply, " Viewed from the position occupied 
by science, it is false." Here stand-point has not the 
meaning ai point of view; and, indeed, I doubt whether 
it ever has precistly. There is no other word in the 
English language that will exactly express the meaning 
of stand-pointy as any one may convince himself by try- 
ing to express othenvise the phrase, "The stand-point 
of philosophy is diiierent from that of science." " The 
;>hilosophical point of view is diflbrent from the scientific " 
la quite a difl'erent siguiiication. 

After convincing myself of the inaccuracy of "J. B.'b'* 
remarks on the word stand-point, 1 thought I should like 
to know what Mr. White had to say about it. Accord 
ingiy, I procured a copy of the number of the Galaxy 
containing the article in which his remarks on the word 
occur. Tliese I found very temperate, and I regretted 
that I could not agree with him. But when I i 
read the rest of his article, I found so many iiidicntioi 
of want of profound knowledge and scholar-like accitni 
that I bade my regrets farewell. To give an inBtanMrtl 
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In speaking of the word telegram, which be dw 
r^t scctn lu know is sltogetlicr an incorrect formoiian. 
\\tt says, — 

•'ir tngravt Cfrom t» and grafho) gives u« rigJitlT *»^iww» 
ind tKgraviBg. fialografi or fhvlogravt thould gi»e u» fir- 
I tfgrapkrr and pietogm/timg, and Ithgrafk. tiUgrafhtr, tad 
I tfiegrapiimg." 

This would be true if eti^ave did cume ffx>m ir «nil 
jyiTiu/ but it does not. and only a person profoundly 
tgnorjint of English etymology could ha\-e supposed liat 
it did. Ill the first place, the existence of the \cr\>gmi 
«& n verb (see Chaucer, " Troilus imd Creseidc," Book II, 
Procmc, line 47. " Eke Bome men grave in trc, sora ia 
Btoue wall." Ibid, Book III., line 146S, etc.) and ibe 
form of the participle engraven might have gufficdd to 
convince Mr, White that the word engrase was of Saxao 
origin. A very common verb in Anglo-Saxon \&gr*ft» 
{zaxCygrafe,gr4f,grafeti),e.g.t^isXva lxxvii.58£Kat j 
lish version Ixxviii. 5SJ : — ^^ 

" SvA hi his yrre oft Aveahian, ^^^| 

[lOnne hi cfcrliydig up-illi^ran ^^^| 

and him vohgodu vorhlitn and gr4fam~ ^^^^ 

Theforms^rtiMcand (i''ra«^« occur in Layamon,^>«i«i 
grauea, grauen (and graued) in Middle-English, and 
grave, graved, graven {anAgraved) in Modem Englisb. 
It is only in comparatively recent times that the compound 
engrave has replaced the simple verb. It is no doubt 
tnic tliat grave is from the same root as y^^it'"', hot thil 
is quite a diflerent thing from saying that it is derived 
from yii&<i-Bi, It is tlie sume as the Moi&o-Gothic graSoM 
(see Ullilus, Luke vi. 48. Galeiks 1st mami tlmijandin 
razn. saci gro6 jah gadiupida, etc.), Old Saxon S/gniiem, 
Ok! Fraiikish greia (whence modem French gravte)> 
Swedish graf-.a, graf\ Danish grave, Gennan graho^ 
Spantsli grabar. I hope this 18 sufficient tO^MWlbtf 
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the word engrave is not of Greek origin. But upan 
from tliese considerations, Mr. White ouglit to iLave known 
at what period Greek words began to be transferred di- 
rectly into English. In the year 1500 there were proba- 
bly but four men in all England who knew anything of 
Greek. 

Under the head of Enquire^ Enclose, Endorse, Mr. 
White says, — 

"A much- respected corrcBpondent urgeE the condemnation of 
these words, and the advocnc/ of their diause, because they arc 
respectively from the Latin inquire, include, and in dorsum, and 
should, therefore, be written inquire, inclose, indorse. He ik in 
error. They are, to be eure, of Latin origin, but remotely; they 
came to us directly from the French enquirer, ancioser, and ««- 



There is, no doubt, a verb endosser, but who ever heard 
of such monstrosities as enquirer and encloser? Only 
writers wlio, in their ignorance of French and of the 
piitnaiy principles of etymology, coin them out of their 
own brain. The French verbs corresponding to enquire 
and enclose are enquirir and enclore. These are writ- 
ten with various orthographies, it is true, but never as Mr. 
White writes them. His remark notwithstanding, Chat^ 
cer and his contemporaries wrote en^ueti, enquere, sel- 
dom enquyre. 

Mr. White very modestly confesses, — 

"My having in Sanskrit, like Orlando's beard, is a youDgei 
brother's revenue — what I can glean from the well -worked ficldt 
of my. elders and betters." 

That he might have said as much, or even more, of his 
English and French, judging them by the particular arti- 
cle undei consideration, I think I have shown abundantly. 
I am almost tempted to leave his Latin imimpeached, to 
spare him " the most unkindest cut of all ; " but I cannot 
n a perdu son latin. Undei the head of the word Riy 
liable, he says, — 

27 
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" Th» flew ot tamft^U »eaat to be ■opported bj the tad 
that the countcipATtoC tb«t adjectire, ritMr, ta not fonnedfin* 
tbe leib n'Ao — to Uugb (alUtough. oC coune, derired fiiim iQi 
but Tiocn the BOtui riuija — k IiLugh, or [aughter.** 

I should like to ask &Ir. Wlitte, first, -whether be Icnon 
that rideo Toestxa / laugk at as well as I laugk; Kcaali 
whether he does not know that adjectives in hUis IR 
sotnetimes fonned from the stem of the supine aa well tf 
from that of ihc present of verbs ; third, in what Ladl 
author he ei-ei found the noua risum^ meaning a lattgbol 
laughter ; fourth, what risibUh meajis la L^tin. 

It would be easy to show igaorance of langui^;ei on 
the part of public instructors bj many more exauifiklt 
but 1 think the above will suiBcc to make ertdcnt Ibe ftd 
that their knowledge is often of the flimsiest kind. TIkII 
are, uiifortunatety, in this country a large number of pt. 
■ons who get a reputation for learning umply bocana 
they have the presumption to write on learned BubjecUt 
tlieir statements pass among tbe multitude unchaUcDgedg 
because the country lacks a learned class, which, by ill 
%'ery presence, might deter sciolists from disgracing theoh 
selves by exhibitions of ignorance and presumptioiL X 
wait and hope for better things. 

Yours very faithfully, 



MR. GRANT WHITE CONFESSES. 



I 



To THB Enrrox of th> Romm Tablb. 

Sir: The '-Round Table" of February 27, 1 
reached me only this morning, contains a communica- 
tion, tlio purpose of which is, first, to maintain that slan^ 
point is a nice English compound, and last (this bcti^ 
the gist of tlie matter), to make the little argument on 
stand^point the start-point of a tilt against mc, overthrow* 
ing entirely ray credit for knowledge of Latin, French, 
English, and other things in general^ and ending in a 
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denunciation of "the public iustructois" and 'Uhe mul 
(itude " of " this country ; " which goal, when coniforto- 
bly reached, is my assailant's sit-poinL 

Thai your readers may know whom I mean, I will say 
that the article to which I refer is signed with the strange 
characters " -*," which, as nearly as 1 am able to dis- 
cover, are two Greek letters, named iheta and delta. 
Even to a person less ignorant than I am, these charac- . 
ters would only conceal the identity of an assailant who 
calls me out by my own name. But perhaps hL- hid his 
full terrors in kindness to me, or it did not suit his own 
purpose to let me know who it is that is hunting me for 
the amusement of the public ; for in the latter case I 
might have seen that I was what the more learned boyg 
at my school called a " ynt xu*," and have come down at 
once, thus spoiling sport. 

As to stand-point, I shall have no dispute with him. 
I shall merely ask to be allowed to say " from a scientific 
point of view," instead of " viewed from a scieutilic stand- 
point," and " the position of philosophy," instead of " the 
stand-point of philosophy." But I hope that it will not 
be looked upon by " 9 j/ " as an instance of my presump- 
tion, that I protest against his telling "J. B." that be 
" must know,_/or he has read Mr. White's remarks in 
the Galaxy, that stand-point is an Anglicized form of 
the German Stand-punkt." That I said no such thing 
as to the origin of the compound in question, will be seen 
by tliis repetition from the " Galaxy" of what I did say : — 

" Stand-point. — To say the best or it, this is a poor com- 
pound. It receives some support, but not full justification, from 
the German Sland-funlit." 

"9 ii'' may think that because two similar word-com- 
binations or phrases exist in two languages, one must be 
formed by a mere phonetic change (in this case an An* 
glicization) of the otiier. Such is not my view of the 
formation of language. If your correspondent will coo 
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■ult some elemeDbuy philological work, he will 
that like form* of expression are found in languages 
•re not only without kindred, but without contut 
that such forms, being developed according to 
law& common to the race, arc &aid to support each oti 

Yonr correspondent again misrepresents me by 
that I do not weni to know " that teUgyam is altogetlifl 
nn incorrect formation." Here is what I did say : — 

'*TcLKaRAM. — Thi» word, claimed as an ' American ' Jnie 
tion, his taken nx>t quickly, and is probabljr well fixed ■□ ll 
language. It is conTcnient, and ia ooirectlj eaougti fonaed i 
pa&s miuter." 

I have mistaken the force of my language tf it did a 
convey to my readers, every one of them, that in ra 
judgement teltgratn is an incorrectly formed word, bol 
that the irregularity is of a kind not worth making 
about. 

" e J" s-iys, in relation to my remarks on the el 
ogy of enquire, enclosf, and endorse, — 

"There is. no doubt, n verb tndosser, but who ever heard i 
such monstrosities as tnqninr and tncleser f Onlj- writcn wh 
in llieir ignornnce of French and of Uic primary prindptei i 
etymoloEy- coin them out of their own brain." 

Certainly I neither heard nor coined them. The rao 
turning to " Webster's Unabridged " would have saved n 
from such a blunder. " © ■''a " letter seems like the fruS 
of a frequent consultation of that work, the learning of 
which may be had by any one in a few minutes for a fx* 
dollars, even in a copy, like mine, of the old cdi " 
To say nothing of knowledge, I must have been very 
lazy, or very imprudent, not to turn to that cheap " cram ~ 
if I did nothing more. I wrote enquerir, entJore, ai 
eitdvsser.' 
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Having ruthlessly shown that I know nothing of Eng- 
lish, or French, or "the primary principles of etymol- 
ogy," he is " almost tempted " to let me oft" without fur- 
ther exposure. But an opinion I hazarded upon the for- 
mation of laughable is too much for his self-denial, and 
he says of me, "// a perdu son latin." I cannot be 
mfficiently grateful for the tenderness and the delicacy 
that led him to couch in a language unknown to me the 
terroiB of the sentence it became his duty to pronounce. 
But the designs of benevolence are sometimes defeated, 
and the mysteries of learning are not always impenetra- 
ble. I have discovered — in what way is my own secret 
— that the meaning of this awful denunciation is, that I 
have lost my Latin." But even here is hidden halm ; even 
here, benign concession. What I have lost I must once 
have had. I confess that I have lost something, perhaps 
without compensating gain, since a body of learned men 
lent me out from them with a certificate that I was an 
ingenuous youth, offauldcss morals, imbued with humane 
letters. (If they had but known what they were doing !) 
But ncvertlieless I shall endeavor to answer these abstnise 
questions : — 

" I should like to ask Mr. White, Rrst, whether he knows that 
ridtt means I laugh at as well «« I laugh; lecond, whether he 
does not know that adjectives in bilh are BometimeB foirned 



fnpifna, fa*, bail, ud canttntt 
f', ilail. »ik! rendu/. II would 

IIm puBge &oin the anBinali I hid only la copy the Iclttn Ihn wm bt^xc me. uid 
be lurety correct, tnea if 1 were u ignonjir of Frcoch u 1 am of (be luipu^ of tttt 
Uid in the Moon. 

■ My jfvlEe don not qnute the mirdi !□ vhicb he coadernDi me. perhap* becauu 
ho umned lliai lU hi* naden would know thdr oiigin. Of Ihii, {Huhapt, I liem 
■BWBg Ihem im ignonDL The eiilieil ute of the phiav thai 1 RiiembeT 9 in Uh 
faUowhiK pasaeeof Ihe "Recueii Genera] duCaquelsde I'AccouchAc." 16. 

"QuevoulCEVDUADuCDmiDeTri diioite Koiuae du meuue cu^ct, unaiYaU 

aj^ i'ly din en&ia en DostTe lofoa, dtml le plus Krand n'a que lijin^ U me met 
aat, i'amia bil ven^r un Pedin de I'Univenilt pour le lenir en Icide: m 
pcfda MM luIn, >l [>1 KTcinl en En ccialniBlo 4-alIer denunder fjiuoHne ri I 
An."— £• AcnuEi 7>m4t. p. te. 
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Trom Ihe Mem of the supine ■« welt •* Tiora that of tbepmeri 
of vcrtis; third, in what Latin author he ever round the im«4 
rifKH.rnFBninga laugh or laughter, fourth, what ruAftTu bmum 

I do, or did, know that the secoitdarr nocaninv of ri A* 
is to laugh at, to deride. I do, or did, know that adjt 
i n 6tUs are not only sometimes, but ofteu, formed upoa 
Idem of the Giipinc; but also tliat they i 
mnde from nouns, HisHilis (which 1 have he»ni Jt 
whispered is not the best Latin) is, of course, the cou» 
tcrpart of risihle, or was when I went to school ; and 
to risum, at that time I met with the following line tin 
Latin author — Homcc — who was held up to mcia 
poet of some repute ! — 



*' Speetatura •dmi* 



id?" 



and this risnfit I translated, without reproach, "laugfc" 
ter;" parsing it as the accusative case or objective fo«B 
of rhtu. Horace asked the <)ucstion in regard to ti* 
picture of " n mccrmaidcn vot hadn't god nodingi on,""^ 
which some Roman Barnum seems to have exhibited il 
tJie Forum ; but it has since been applied to other ipeo- 
tuclcs, as " S A" may find on the publication of the 
" Round Table." 

It is upon engrave^ however, and my passing assuoij^ 
tion that its origin is en and grapho, that j'our corre-j 
spondent lays himself most largely out, here seeming 
put a'i that he knows into one article — something I oevefJ 
do if I can help it. To prove, what I cast no doubt upoo, 
that the word grave is to be found in Teutonic tongues 
nt a period before the revival of learning, he musters the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Old Saxon, the Frankish, Swedi^ 
Danish and German forms of the word. Here, indeed* 
is an immense display of erudition; which, alas I issome^ 
thing quite beyond me, :1s, again, all Uiis is in that bleucd 
Rod wonderful book *' Webster's Unabridged," which tia 




very present help in time of trouble to gentlemen who 
wish to appear learned in etymology — a book which I 
confess, with tears, that I have shamefully neglected, and 
with a painful sense of wasted opportunities, wlien I see 
the prodigious erudition tliat its perusal has developed in 
the other boy. I am also told that Chaucer uses grave 
in such phrases as " some men grave in tre," which, to a 
man who, having read Chaucer for pleasure from his boy- 
hood, has within the last six months re-read every word 
of him and of Gower carefully and critically, is valuable, 
nay, invaluable information. 

My executioner also piously finds a grave for me in 
sacred ground — Ulfilas's Mffiso-Gothic translation of tho 
Gospels — a very interesting and philologically instnictive 
remnant of early Christian scholarship, the many lacuna 
in which are much to be deplored. But tlie example 
cited by "9 ^" " saei grab jah gadiupida," is not the 
happiest he might have ciiosen, as it presents only the 
strong preterite of the Mojso-Gothic verb, with a change 
of the vowel. The following seems more to the purpose : 
"gralan ni mag, bidyan skamamik" Lultexvi, 3) j i.e., 
I may not dig, to beg shames me. For grave seems al 
ways to have meant, to dig, to make a hole, to scratch. 
Very long before the time of Ulfilas and his MsiiO-Gothsi 
Homer used it in the Jliad. First thus : — 



"TtS<^t,h. 



n-sicnjr tifi^Stfa itlXi.' 



1. [69. 

Iting upon a tablet ; 



Here /pdi^if l" ntyaxt means, 
'but in the next passage in which ^rave occurs, it means, 
I to scratch deep, to wound : — 

^* ^irito yif a^oy ioop^t irpABoi riTpafiiitw9t tliit 
"Ai^t /siUjJw yti'l'lf a of iBrlor ijyij 

A;;(;.<i n«jii.^.«-oi." — T., 1- 599. 
Here yQ^i/ifr di ol iajior uzv'i means, pierced to tb' 
I'lionc. Thus, even in Greek, to write, 1. e., scratch 
[ wax, seems to be only the secondary meaning of gra 
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which has not changed its signilication or its (bnn fin 
three thoqsand years, and which, in my ignorance, 1 
think, went, with otlicr words and some letters, westw«nl 
and northward through Dacia into Western Europe. 

My Greek initialed censor says I ■' ought to have known 
at what time Greek words began to be transferred directl]' 
into English." I confess I ouglit, for I learned it long 
ago; and he tells me that in the year 1500 there were 
probably but four men in England who know anjtiiing 
of Greek. In very deed I had heard somctliing of thi* 
kind before ; and I connected with it tJie fact that tl* 
word engrave does not appear in English before thai 
time. The old English-formed participle graa^eit I know, 
but the English-formed participle engraven I do not 
know in literature three hundred and fifty years old. I 
am inclined to the opinion, not only that grave is a direct 
descendant, as it is a perfect counterpart, of ^-pdqm^ but 
that the appearance of engrave in English is a conse- 
quence of an acquaintance with the Greek compound 
iyy^&<fbi ; just as (to cite an extreme case in illustration), 
although we iind asperge in French, spargen in Old- 
German, and sperage in English before the year 1500, 
asparagus, not known in English before that date, is a 
direct descendant and counterpart of the Greek cIotiu^j'o;. 

The editor of the " Round Table." with courteous jus- 
tice, ofiers me the opportunity of defending myself. Far 
be it from me to do so. Rather, lest I should be justly 
placed, to use the words of my accuser, among "that 
large number of persons " who, " in this countrj-," " get 
a reputation for learning merely because they have the 
presumption to write on learned subjects," let me at once 
confess my utter ignorance of tlie subject on which I have 
been writing. Yet it was not until I hnd read the " Round 
Table" this morning that I fully appreciated tlic flagTHn- 
cy, the brazenness, of my imposture. Nevertheless, may 
it not be accepted as a plea in misericordiam that 1. 
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no pretension to the " profound learning " of my accuser, 
but only to some knowledge, yet very imperfect, of th€ 
English language? 

I have, however, managed to discover, as I think, by 
the aid of a gentleman who hath the tongues, and whose 
services I have secured, at an enormous expense, for this 
occasion only, what the Greek characters of your corre- 
spondent's signature " e ^" stand for. They are, prob- 
ably, I am told, the initial letters of edpiro; Maxakot, 
meaning fastidious confidence, or, in the simple English, 
raore becoming to one like me, and more to my taste, 
peevish boldness. 

Your correspondent has now the field to himself. 
Having confessed all that he has accused me of, I assure 
him that it shall be his fault if I trouble him hereattor 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Richard Grant Whith 

Bav JUdom, The Nauowe, L. f., Uudi t, LS69. 
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try, lis, s<S- 
taBgid inoralitj, 33. 
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Women's style, 66. 


V 


wooden, 371. 




word can have but one real 


^BVkriance, 141. 
^■Venerable Bede, 154 


meaning, 389. 

word, definition of, 199. 


^HKQtiiate, 171. 


words arbitrary soundi. 13. 


^keradt/. 17.. 


Words thai arc not words, 159. 


HVerb, 355. 


words, compound, 386. 


^Bnrb», auxiliary, 31a 


words, provincial, 388. 


^perr- >8>- 


words formed upon proper 


^Mce, iDV 


names, 388. 


Hrkinitj', 171. 


would, 366. 


^■Hnlincello, roi. 




■yoiccE, 313. 




^■vraUemblable, 116. 


y. 


^Btnlgar, 173. 




■vnlgar words, 387. 


Yamen. a6i. 




Yo el Rey, aso. 


1 W. 


Young's "Night Thoughts." 




360. 


^KWftnhope, 3 16. 




^Biruh-tub, 33a. 


z. 


■imen, 359- 




■«7,I4B. 


Zenith, 383. 


^VWebster, Daniel, 46. 


Molitiform, 382. 




linkiferoua, 38*. 


■*erB. 3.^. 


.inky. 383. 


^hAarfs. 107- 


eode, 383. 


^Kirhatever i«, is rigbt, t^. 


xoophytologieai, jSa. 


^BMieaten, 359. 




HvhiU-tmith. 387. 




Vwidow-woman, 17a. 




^nritDcss, 175. 




^bDnaa, 179- 


&&, ftCnSoS. _ 
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